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PREFACE. 


UINTILIAN, as J rememper, lays 

it down as a maxim, that a reliſh for 
the writings of Cicero, is a certain 
gn of a true taſte. And I willv2n- 
td ure to affirm, that a perſon who be- 
gins to underſtand the aphoriſms of Boerhaave, has 
made no [mall proficience in the medicinal art; and 


that when once he begins to peruſe them with de- 


light, he is in the ready road to perfection. 
It is greatly to be lamented, that the health and 


lives of ſo great a proportion of thoſe who have the 


misfortune to be viſited with fickneſs in theſe king- 
doms, ſhould either through neceſſity or choice be com- 
mitted to the care of thoſe, whoſe knowledge of 


diſtempers and their cures is abſolutely and any 


empirical, founded on the ſlight peruſal of files, or 


books of receipts, or acquired by a ſuperficial at- 
tention to the random practice of a maſter, in- 


Ax ſerucled 


iv. PREFACE. 
 ftrufted in the ſame manner, and to all intents and 


prevent, therefore, in ſome meaſure, the deſola- 
tion Which ſuch à precarious practice is capable 6 


making in the world, I have ventur d to publiſh 
the following ſheets, originally intended for my 


own improvement, whilſt I was, many years ago, 
endeavouring to inftrutt myſelf in that ſcience, 
which Boerhaave has, particularly in his aphoriſms, 


wot only greatly improved, but laid a foundation 
for its farther advancement. And JI flatter myſelf 


that the philanthropy peculiar to gentlemen of li- 


beral educations, will prevail on theſe who have 


had the advantage of being regularly bred, and 


tand in no need f fuch helps as theſe, to fergive 
. this attempt, in conſideration of the advantages 
it may be attended with to the public. This I men- 


tion without the leaſt degree of vanity; becauſe all 


the merit I can claim, is the conveying the ſa- 


lubrious flreams of medicinal knowledge, to thoſe 


who are unwilling or unable to receive them at the 
fountain head. And how far ] have preſerv'd the 
original purity of the fource, I muſt leave the 
world ta determine. = | 


I have, however, taken care to explain thoſe paſ- 
ſages which I thought required it, with proper 
commentaries, and have added at the end of every 
apberiſm, the preſcripticns adapted to them b 


Boerhaave himſelf in his Materia Medica. But I 


muſt remark, that theſe are intended neither by the 
- ether nor tranſlator, as invariable preſcriptions, 
but rather as iliuftrattons of the docirine convey'd 
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purpoſes ignorant of the biſtory of diſeaſes. To ® 


P RE F Act. v 
in the apboriſins, or at moſt ae abi ch the 
* extgencies of almoſt every caſe require to be alter'd. 
TI have, farther added diſſertations on thoſe di- 
Stempers which Boerhaave has taken little or no 


notice of, from the celebrated Frederic Hoffman, 
8 pp to the late and FR king 7 Pr ul. 


We mk taken by the illuftri ous Boerhaave, 
to explain the nature of diſeaſes, and inſtruct the 
Student in the hiſtories thereof, is the moſt eaſy and 
ſample that can be imagin'd, and the beſt calculated 
to anſwer the end for wh1i b it was intended. He 
begins for example, with diſorders to which @ ſolid 
fibre is ſubjett, fimply ronfider'd as ſuch; and ac 
theſe can ariſe from nothing but debility, or rigi- 
dity, after treating of theſe with the utmoſt accu- 
racy, he proceeds to the diforders of the veſſels and 
viſcera ariſing from the ſame cauſes. So far he 
ſeems to purſue the doftrine of the antient methodic 
Jeft. But becauſe they, in their ſyſtem, took no no- 
rice of the diſtempers ariſing from the ſpontaneous 
degeneracy of the humours, our author has given us 
an example - of his vaſt abilities, in the ſubſequent 
chapters on the diſeaſes which may ariſe from 4 
redundance of an acid, or an alcali in the body, 
including an account of thoſe which are caus'd by 
4 ſpontaneous viſcidity of the juices. And this 
may be conſider'd as a comment, or explication of 
that important treatiſe of Hippocrates, ON REGI- 
MEN IN ACUTE DISEASES, He next treats. 0 
diſtempers ariſing from an exceſs or dęfect of the 
ee, ond frem a plethora. "Ni ben he pro- 


caſe 


* 
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cteds to more complex diſorders, ſuch. as may be ex- 
cited by any, or all the cauſes explain d before , * + 
and having treated of obſtructions, wounds of al! 
kinds, contuſions, fractures, luxations, inflamma- 
tions, abſceſſes, fiſtulas, gangrene, ſphacelus, burns, 

irrhus, cancer, and diſorders of the bones; upon 
theſe foundations he erects the doftrine of internal | 
diſorders, treating firſt of acute, and then of chro- F 
nical diſtempers. © WES 


From ſuch @ genius as Boerhaave, with his ap 
plication, nothing could be expetted unworthy the 
ſerious attention of every one that is inclin'd to in- 
ſtruct himſelf in the healing art. But I muſt take 
the liberty of recommending in a particular manner. 
his doctrine of the debility and relaxation of the fi- 
bres, that of acids and ak s as produttive of diſ- 
eaſes; that of 1nflammations, as of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence in practice, and that of the diſorders of 


the liver. 


It would be ſuperfluous to. anticipate the ſatisfac- 
tion every intelligent reader will find in perufing the 
aphoriſms of Boerhaave. I ſhall, therefore, only 
farther obſerve, that whoever has read and under- 
ftands the antient fathers of phyfic, will find, that 
our author has not only demonſirated, that their ob- 
ſervations were ſirictiy juſt, but that their practice 
was the very beſi, in moſt inſtances, that could poj- 

fibly be contriv'd with the materials they were ac- 
quainted with; and confequently, that cbſervati on 
and a ſteady attention t9 the operations of nature 
baue advancd medicinal knowledge infinitely 
4 | more, 


Pe 
more, t ban all thoſe plauſible theories, and Iabori- 
| "ous ſyſtems, which, to the great prejudice of the 
 phyfuctan and the patient, bave prevail d in all 


T muſt not omit taking notice, that Frederic . 
Hoffman, from whom principally I have given nn 
account of” the diſtempers omitted by Boerhaave, —_— | 
| was, for many years, profeſſor at Halle in Saxony; _—_— | 
where he acquired an uncommon reputation, and 
was famous for many uſeful diſcoveries, relative to 

mineral waters, which had been abſolutely miſtaken 

by all former authors; and for inveſtigating the 
real virtues of many peculiar ſprings in Germany, 
 ohich either were not taken notice of before, or not 
Herfectiy under ſtod. His character acquired him 
the eſteem of the late king of Pruſſia, who made 

him phyſician to his perſon ; and the preſent king 

of Pruſſia, upon the deceaſe of his royal father, 
continued him in the ſame poſt, till he died one of- 

he 1 ornaments of his profeſſion. His works 


in four volumes in Folip, are too well known to 


* 


the learned, ta require any particular account of 
os | nn | 
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0 VERY kate and condition of the kuman | 

1 * which is prejudicial to the various 

| 2 whether vital, natural, or anis 
ff mal, is called: 4 diſcaſe. . 

2. That part of che healing art, which teaches us 
to diſcover a diſeaſe preſent in a patient, and directs 
to a proper method of cure, is called the WEIS of 
medicine. 

3. The perſon, therefore, who is ignorant of the 

3. Pe 
ceircumſtances requiſite to the exerciſe - of the vital, | 
natural, and animal functions, and | conſequently is 
unacquainted with the | cauſes of life — health, 
cannot know the diſorders and defects of haſh func- 
tions ; which are diſeaſes. 

4. The cure of a diſeaſe (1) is che change of a mor- 
bid. into a ſound or healthy ſtate (2): which ſup- 
poſes an acquaintance with the things mentioned in 
(3); for which reaſon the knowledge and cure of 
diſeaſes require an acquaintance with thoſe doctrines 
which r what life and health 1 that 1 is, with 
the principles of phyſiology. 

1 This change ſpecified in (4) excites or directs a 
certain motion by the application of proper means 
or inſtruments which the phyſician ought perfectly to 
know, and direct to the Jeflined end; and this ſup- 
poles an acquaintance with the matter, oparation, | 
and uſes of aliments, medicines, and Surgery. 

6. The application of the means and inſtru ments, 
jag in (5), is. directed by a fore-knowledge of 
en Wee IO 5 
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which purpoſe a general knowledge of thoſe laws, ac- 
cording to which the functions are performed, and 
conſequently of the doctrine of ſigns, and of the me- 
thod of cure, is neceſſary. Hence to a perſon, who 
attempts the practice of medicine mentioned in (2), a 


previous knowledge of all the inſtitutes of ph 
. neceſſary. We, therefore, ſuppoſe theſe alrea 71 own | 


7 
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and demonſtrated. F ns 
7. A diſeaſe (1), when preſent in the body, is the 
phyſical effect of a particular determinate cauſQ. 
- 8. The accurate and total removal of this cauſe 
produces a cure. . „ | 
9. The diſeaſe is removed by correcting its particu- 
lar peccant cauſe ; either by remedies: which act upon 
it alone, or by medicines which act equally upon all 
the parts; the former is called a particular, and the 
latter an univerſal cure. e 
10. Both theſe methods of cure, mentioned in (9), 
are diſcoyered by obſervation, the ſimilitude of dite 
ders, and a proper reaſoning from theſe two ſources. 
11. Obſervation is obtained, firſt, from an accurate 
hiſtory of the diſeaſe, relating its cauſes, nature, and 
effects. Secondly, from an exact enumeration of thoſe 
things which prove either beneficial or prejudicial, 
whether exhibited by accident, or deſign; and, third- 
' ly, by opening the bodies of thoſe, the ſtate and pro- 
greſs of whoſe diſeaſes we have obſerved before their 
Sn: 0; - t: 
12. A perſon reaſons from ſimilitude, who compa- 
ring a diſorder before unknown, with things before 
obſerved, and conſequently known (11), argues con- 
cerning the nature and cure of an unknown diſeaſe. 
13. And, laſtly, the perſon who, from accurate ob- 
ſervation, knows all the circumſtances which happens 


** 


doo the patient (11), weighs them ſeparately and a- 


part, then compares the whole together, and with 
what happens in health, and thence, by the ſtricteſt 
ratiocination, acquires a knowledge of the proximate 
cauſes of diſorders, and of the remedies proper for 
EET N __ remove 
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The INTRODUCTION. . 3 
removing them, juſtly deſerves the name of a phy- - 


ſician, 
14. The "nail natural WER then, of Alien 
the hiſtory, and cure of diſorders is, that, 


I. Which faithfully, and in juſt order los be- 
# us the individual, peculiar, common, and ma- 
turely conſidered phenomena of each diſorder. _ 
II. Which enumerates every thing that happened 
to the patient by what he did, eat, retained, evacu- 
ated, or uſed in any manner durin the diſorder. 
III. Which enumerates the caſual or deſigned ef- 
fects of aliments, operations, and medicines, together 
with-the true methods of uſing them. And, 

IV. That which from the three former, as from 
data, according to the method of reaſoning ſpecified 
in (13), deduces ſuch concluſtons as may be ſafely 
receive for rules of practice. 
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15. The multitude of diſcaſes i is a great obſtacle ta 
the claſſing them with judgment. 

16. But the order in which they BET to be treated 
is 1 N out, firſt, by the clearer knowledge of the 
diſeaſe. Secondly, by the ſimplicity of its nature. 

Thirdly, by the eaſineſs of its cure: and, fourthly, + 
by the neceſſity of knowing it, in order to under- 
ſtand ſome other diſorder. 
17. Governing ourſelves, ee by the circum- 
ſtances enumerated in (16), we ſhall treat of diſeaſes 
in the following order. 0 
18. We ſhall firſt treat o of he, various ſpecigs and 
methods of cure of the moſt ſimple diſorders. 


19. The explication, therefore, and cure of the diſ- 
orders of the ſolid parts claim the firſt place. 2 
20. The firſt of theſe are the diſorders of the fibres, * > 


which are of all others the moſt r and ne * 
5 — ſolids. 


. 
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Diſs of a ſimple Glid Fibre gh © 15 


41. Te Dara which- being ſecreted from: 
| the fluids contained in the veſſels, and, by 
the vial powers, together with an highly fine aqueous, 
or pin a glue, mutually applied, and united to 
each other, conſtitute the ſ malleſt fibre, are themſelves 
very minute, ſimple, terreſtrial, and ſcarce capable of 
undergoing a change, by the cauſes which ſabfiſt in 
an human body whilſt alive. 
22. For this reaſon, in theſe (21) moſt fimple 1 
ments, conſidered abſtractedly, and in themſelves, 
there is no diſeaſe hitherto obſerved, or ſaid to wp eu- 
75 by phyſicians. 
ny to in the ſmalleſt fibre, formal by the union 
af theſe (21) elements, the following highly ſimple 
diſeaſes (24 to 38) deſerve our careful attention, ſince 
they frequently occur; and tho' overlooked, or little 


. yet lay a foundation for underſtanding 
the nature and copies: of n! 5 


88 5 


| Dijeaſes of a Fibre from 1540 


E moſt minute and ſimple fibre 2 3) is 
1 ſaid to be weak, when the union of its moſt 
minute parts (21), and their tendency to coheſion, 
are ſo mall, that they may be ſeparated by that gentle 
motion produced i in a ſtate of health, or, at leaſt, by 
à motion not much greater. 


25. This debility (24), or weakneſs of the moſt 
ſimple and minute fibres, is cauſed, firſt; by an ob- 
ſtructed aſſimilation of the aliments to the nature of 
the found vital juices, which is owing to an exceſfive 
loſs of the laudable humours, and the want of a due 
action of the ſolids upon the liquids 3 or the aliments 
themſelves are of too tenacious a nature to be changed 
by the powers deſtinoed for that purpoſe. Secondly, 
Tes weakneſs of the fibres i is cauſed by the too faint and 


 __— 
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Of the diſeaſes of the Fibres. 7 
languid application of one part (21) to another, which 
ariſes from a too weak motion of the- fluids; which 
again is for the moſt part produced by a defect of 
muſcular motion. Thirdly, This weakneſs of the fibres 
may be produced, by ſuch a preternatural diſtraction 


of them, as almoſt amounts to a rupture. 
26. This weakneſs of the fibres produces an eaſy 
diſtention and rupture of the veſſels (24) compoſed 
and made up of them, together with their too faint 
action upon their contained fluids. Hence ariſe tu- 
mours from the diſtending, and putrefactions from 
the ſtagnating or extravaſated fluids, together with all 
the train of calamities ſubſequent to theſe two misfor- 
bo: 27, By rightly underſtanding what, has been ſaid 
 (24;' 25, 26), the preſent, future, and paſt diſorders 
of the fibres may be known, their effects may be prog- 
noſticated, and proper meaſures taken for their cure. 
28. The Cure of relaxed fibres is to be obtained, 
firſt, by aliment, which contains abundance of nutri- 
tive matter (21), and which is almoſt ſo prepared al. 
ready, as to be nearly in ſuch a ſtate as the nutritive 
Juices are in a ſound and robuſt body. Of this kind 
the principal are milk, eggs, fleſh-broths, decoctions 
of well-fermented bread, and auſtere wines, which are 
to be taken often, but in ſmall quantities. | 

Every man is nourtſhed by his own milk, and, by 
the force of the vital principle, from that alone prepares 


all his other ſolids and fluids: for in men there is al- 


ways milk, as well as in women, tho? they- have never 
borne children, nor been nurſes. In miſcel. curioſe dec. 
2. an. 5. we are told, that milk was drawn from a 
man of ſixty years of age only by ſuction; and in miſ- 
cel. curioſ. dec. 1. an. 3. we are informed, that milk 
was drawn from the breaſt of a woman, who was not 
pregnant: for the chyle, which has undergone. the 
action of the heart, lungs and arteries, and is mixed 
with all the humours, is ſeparated from them by the 
ſurprizing ſtructure of the brews: 5 os 155 
„„ . F Now . 
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Now for theſe purpoſes, the beſt of all others is hu- 
man milk, ſince it is moſt adapted to our natures z 
for which reaſon, it is always to be preferred to the 
milk of other animals. - This milk ought to be 'fur- 
niſhed by a ſound woman, who uſes due exerciſe, ob- 
ſerves a laudable regimen, and is in the flower of her 
age. It is alſo beſt when the breaſts are drawn four 
or five hours after eating; for then the chyle is 
changed into concocted milk, and, having laid aſide 
the nature of the aliments, begins to aſſume that of the 
human fluids : for there is a great difference in milk, 
according to the different times at which it is drawn 
after the laſt meal. That which is collected in the 
breaſts, immediately after eating or drinking, is 
crude, and partakes much of the nature of aliments 
taken ; and that which is drawn twelve hours after a 
meal, is thin, yellowiſh, and of a ſomewhat urinous 
ſmell, almoſt like the ſerum of blood : hence the milk 
drawn in the middle period, between theſe two times, 
is the beſt. | | | | 

We muſt here alſo obſerve, that all animals, which 
ufe their mothers milk, draw it immediately from the 
teats; ſo that it is never expoſed to the air, but is con- 

veyed to the tender animals, richly impregnated with 
all its fine and ſubtile parts; for highly ſubtile ſpirits, 
elaborated by the laſt concoction in a ſound body, 
ſeem to be lodged in milk. This is evinced by the 
large concurrence of nerves in thoſe parts, where the 
on and milk are prepared; by the ſubtile ſteam ex- 
haling from warm milk, newly drawn from animals; 
and by the ſurpriſing changes produced on infants by 
milk: thus an infant, by ſucking the breaſt of a nurſe 
who was in a furious paſſion, immediately became 
5 * though before perfectly ſound in every re- 

ſpect. | - 
Phyſicians in all ages have endeavoured to recruit 
bodies, ready to fall a ſacrifice to weakneſs, by having 
the ſubtile exhalations, ariſing from a ſound young bo- 
dy lying in the ſame bed, conveyed into them. Thus, 

| na he. in 
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in the firſt chapter of the firſt book of the Chronicles, 


we are informed, that the decayed and ſuperannuated 
body of the pious king David was cheriſhed, by laying 
an healthy young girl in bed with him. When, there 
fore, the milk is exhibited after it is become quite cold, 
or again rendered warm by the fire, it is deprived of 


that highly ſubtile principle, which was more neceſſary 
than all there ITT : 
Hence Galen, in the twelfth chapter of his fifth 


book, de method. medend. uſes theſe words: “ The an- 


« tients ordered a nurſe to give the breaſt to thoſe 
« who laboured under conſumptions; and I'myſelf 
C approve of the practice: they alſo ordered, that the 
patient ſhould frequently uſe this milk, and that in 
« {ſuch a manner, as that it might not be cooled by 
<« the circumambient air.“ And in the ſixth chapter 


of his ſeventh book, de method. medend. after having 
ſaid ſomething to the ſame purpoſe, he compares milk 


< to the genital ſeed, which cannot long preſerve its 
< virtues out of proper veſſels, but ought rather to 
s be retained in the male, or ſpeedily lodged in the 
cc female: and certainly that milk is beſt, which is 
immediately drawn from the nipples.** And after- 
wards, when ridiculing the peeviſhneſs of ſome per- 
ſons, he adds, As they themſelves will neither uſe 
« this milk, nor ſuffer their children to do ſo, let 
4c them, like aſſes, uſe aſſes milk.” | 

What has been ſaid relative to milk is confirmed 


by a large number of inſtances : thus Capivaccius in- 


forms us, that he preſerved the only heir of a noble 
family, by ordering him to be laid hetween two whol- 


ſome nurſes, in the flower of their age, and to ſuck 


their breaſts. Foreſtus, in the fourth book of his ob- 
ſervations, informs us, that at Bononia a certain youth 
was ſeized with a legitimate maraſmus, but that b 


- fucking a beautiful young nurſe, with whom he alſo 
laid in bed, his decayed and exhauſted body was ſo 


recruited, that they were afraid, leſt, by an unreaſo- 
| B 4 5 nable 
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9 . Of the diſeaſes of the Fibres. 
nable venery, he ſhould loſe the rang he had ac 
quired by the uſe of the milæ. 
The defect of human milk is beſt ſupp lied by that 
of aſſes, which is ſucceeded by that of goats, which 
— again be ſupplied by that of cows. 
ggs, which, under a ſlender ſhell, contain fo many | 
' miracles, and which, by the obſervations of the im- 
mortal Malpig bi, have contributed ſo much to illuſ- 
trate the * of en are alſo 8 for 
this end. 
Ihe white of an egg, in many reſpekts agreeing 
with the ſerum of the <8. in blood, contains in itſelf a 
matter, which, by the heat of in cubations being chang- 
ed within twenty -one days, makes the latent vital ſta- 
men of the chick vl. to ſuch a bulk; for the yolk is 
not conſumed, only the white ſeems ſubſervient to 
the nouriſhment of the chick, whilſt it remains in the 


E 
: 8 we may jultly affirm, that it contains an ex- 
cellent nouriſhment. Hippocrates, in the ſecond book 
de ratione 9 informs us, That eggs contain a 
principle of a arts of nutritive, and inflating na- 
„ ture: ſtrong, eit produces or generates the 
„ animals; nutritive, becauſe it is the milk of the 
« chick; and inflating, becauſe, from a very ſmall 
s bulk, the chick is enlarged to a conſiderable ſize. 
For this reaſon, the whites of eggs are recommend 
ed for nouriſhing: weak perſons ; but they are to be di- 
hated with water, in order to deſtroy their tenacious 

quality, and moderately ſeaſoned, left their taſte ſhould 
prove diſagreeable. They muſt be diluted only with 
depid water, or milk and water, in equal proporti- 
ons; for, when prepared with 38 water, they 


dre coagulated into a ſciſüble maſs of very diffcult 
oy digeſtion. 


The whites of eggs fall far ſhort of the uſe of milk, 
For, before the white of the egg can nouriſh the chick, 7 
muſt undergo the actions of its veſſels and viſcera, : 
whereas in milk there are highly ſubtile Juices pre- 
pared by the animal fabric. | "FREE 
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Tho' the yolk of an egg affords an excellent nou- 
- -riſhment, it nevertheleſs, Feng a firm ſtructure f 
viſcera; for, as Harvey, after Ariſtotle, has, in his 
Erxercit. de generat. animal. juſtly obſerved, the chick, 
ſome days after its excluſion, uſes the yolk, incloſed 
ins its abdomen, as nouriſhment : but the white is 
conſumed at the time the chick is growing from an 
inviſible molecule to its due bulk. For this reaſon 
the white ſeems more. eaſily convertible into nouriſh» 
ment, than the yolk. _ 2 | | 
Galen, therefore, ſeems to have ſpoken of boiled, 
and not of raw eggs, when, for weak perſons, he 
principaliy recommends the yolks, becauſe the white 
is with difficulty concocted (dvomremrlov yup Acvxor) as is 
ſufficiently obvious from the tenth chapter of the firſt 
book of his method. medend. where he ſays the ſame 


t 
y 


_-thang-ot:poached ed.. Ee5r 
_  Flefh-broths, ' eſpecially if the animals, whoſe fleſh. 
is uſed in preparing the broths, have faſted for twenty 

four hours before they were killed; for then all the 
crude humours are, by the animal ſtructure, ſo 
changed as to aſſume a due quality. The fleſh of 
killed animals are highly ſucculent, becauſe, princi- 
pally, the red part of the blood is only carried off, 
whilſt the other juices remain in them, which. in boil- 

ing, being mixed with water, afford to weak bodies 
a matter already elaborated, and prepared in the body 
of a ſound animal. But in boiling the moſt ſubtile 
parts fly off, which might be retained, if they were 

| boiled in Papin's machine. Decoctions, however, pre- 
pared in this manner, have a ſaponaceous, nauſeous 
taſte; ſince the fat, always adhering to fleſh, by the 
violent action of the fire and water, whilſt the veſſel 
is alfa ſtopped, is ſo attenuated as to be intimately _ 
mixed with the water. Beſides, broths prepared in 
this manner are too, rich, and require to be diluted. 
Hence every thing of a ſoluble nature ought, as much 
-as. poſſible, to be extracted from fleſh, till only the 
mulcular fibres remain, by long boiling, in a long and 


| well- 5 
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welbſtopped common veſſel. When broths of this 
kind are thoroughly cold a concreted fat generally 


fwims upon their ſurface, which is carefully to be 
taken off. 
prove offenſive to a weak ſtomach. 

It is an unaccountable error, 
deſtined for theſe purpoſes, are the better, the more 


rich they are; ſince, in conſequence of their inſur- 
mountable tenacity, they rather too much load a weak 


ſtomach; for which reaſon a moderate dilution of 
them is necefiary. EO” 5 
But that, by boiling fleſn in common veſſels, a 


great deal of their moſt ſubtile parts is loſt, is ſuffi- 


ciently obvious, from the grateful and refreſhing 
fteam ariſing from the veſſels, in which they are boil- 
ed, when not cloſe covered. re” 


It is highly probable, that all thoſe anknals are the d 


fierceſt, which prey upon other live animals: for of 


this we are certain, that dogs which feed upon raw + 


fleſh are more bold than others. 
For broths prepared with this intention, the fleſh of 
fowls is generally preferred, then veal, then mutton, 


and, laſt of all, Beef. If we except the ſubtile ſteam 


which exhales in common boiling, the other nutritive 
parts -are lodged in the gelatinous portion which the 
inſpiſſated broth affords. Now it is confirmed by ex- 


perience, that veal has more of this gelatinous ſub- 


ftance than beef; and mutton ſtill ſomewhat more than 

veal; the fleſh of chicken yields leſs of this gelatinous 

_ ſubſtance; but that of old fowls almoſt doubles the 
quantity yielded by veal. 2» 


The beſt and moſt favoury broths are prepared of a 
due mixture of veal, mutton, beef, and fowls, eſpe- 


cially if, after they are prepared, a little lemon or 


orange: juice is added, in order to remove their ten- 
diency to putrefaction. 


Decoctions of well-fermented bread are of ſingular 


fervice among thoſe people, who, living in hot coun- 
tries, have lean and conſtricted bodies, in whom, in 
1 5 | | acute 


leſt, as it ſoon becomes rancid, it ſhould 


to imagine that broths, 
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acute diſeaſes, every thing has a tendency to the 
higheſt putrefaction. It is neceſſary, that, by fermen- 
tation, the too glutinous nature of the grain ſhould be 
deſtroyed, leſt it ſhould prove injurious. In this caſe 
decoct ions prepared from it, of the thickneſs of whey, 
are of ſingular ſervice ; but thoſe made ſo rich as to 
have the conſiſtence of cream are leſs eaſily digeſted. 
To decoctions of this kind grateful aromatics, or a 
little wine, may be added, by which means they be- 
come more reſtorative. „ | 
But we muſt obſerve, that theſe decoctions, pre- 
pared from bread, are only advantageous for this 
reaſon, that they nearly reſemble the chyle, ſo far 
as it conſiſts of aliments, but not as it conſiſts of a 
mixture of the other humours of the human body. 
Hence theſe decoctions always partake of a vegetable 
nature. But, in order to prepare the fluids of an hu- 
man body from the chyle, the action of the lungs, 
the other viſcera and veſſels are required. Hence, in 
phthiſical patients, and all others who have too weak 
lungs, the only hopes of recovery are placed in the 
uſe of milk: decoctions of bread, therefore, contain 
a matter more remote from the higheſt perfections of 
nouriſhment than milk does. 


Auſtere wines. In all wines there is a highly ſur- 
prizing, but at the ſame time a grateful ſtimulus, by 
which they rouſe and warm all the parts of the body. 
If a ſmall quantity of this liquor is drank by a perſon, 
not too much accuſtomed to it, all his ſenſes become 
quick, his members agile, and his mind cheerful. 
When the philoſopher, exhauſted by deep reſearches, 
and profound meditations, takes his glaſs of wine, he 
is forthwith refreſhed, and a new vigour and ſerenity 
are reſtored. to his mind. Grateful, ſparkling wine, 
ſuch as Champaign, are poſſeſſed of this quality; but 
their effects do not laſt for any conſiderable time; 
whereas auſtere wines apply their more firmly cohering 
ſpirituous principle to the body, by a more durable ac- 
tion; and at the ſame time, by their aſtringent qualities, 
ſtrengthen 
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ſtrengthen the fibres more; for which reaſon uy 
are, in this caſe, preferable to the others. The beſ 


way of exhibiting them is to ſoak a piece of biſcuit in | 


them, to be eaten every three hours. By this means 
the virtues of the wine will not be fo ſoon loft, and 


the flaccid prime vie will, as it were, be inſpired 
with new life; for there is an uncommon energy and 


ftrength in bread and wine. Theſe auſtere wines are, 
principally, Florence, rough French wines, and black 
OY OY © Gr Ce ĩ ß 
Theſe remote materials of nouriſhment ought to be 
taken in ſmall quantities. Faults, with reſpect to this, 
are often committed; ſince, by endeavouring to re- 
ſtore theſe weak and languid bodies, people frequently 
load and deſtroy them, by too large a quantity of ali- 
ments: what difficulty of breathing is . produced, 


when phthiſical patients, by eating but a little more 


than enough, oppreſs the lungs too much by a freſh 
quantity of chyle? It is wiſely ordered by nature, that 
infants ſhould take but ſmall quantities of milk at a 
time, though they have frequent recourſe to the breaſt, 
Unleſs therefore this rule be obſerved, all other means, 
though in themſelves the moſt conducive to the end, 
will never be of any ſervice. 32 - 


From the Materia Medica. | 
HE matter, in whichthe elements fit for conſtitu- 


ting ſtrong fibres are lodged, is contained in the 
milk of a found woman of a due age, and uſing ſufficient 
exerciſe and laudable aliments, either ſucked from the 
nipple, or drank warm without undergoing any change 


from the fire. This is better than all other milks, af- 
ter the concoction of the nurſe is finiſhed. The next to it 
is that of aſſes, then that of goats, and then that of 


cos; all which are to be uſed in the ſame manner 


with that of women's milk. The e a alſo of 
ftrong fibres are contained in the whites of 
as yet warm, diluted in equal quantities of water and 


milk without the aſſiſtance of fire. The elements of 


recent eggs 
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| ſtrong fibres are alſo contained in broths prepared of 


the fleſh of found young and healthy animals, ſtript 
of their fat, cut down ſmall, boiled in the Papinian 


machine, cooled, and in the ſame machine depurated 
from the fat and ſordes ſwimming on the ſurface. If 
ſuch a machine cannot be had, a kettle may be ſubſti- 


tuted in its room, but in this the moſt ſubtile parts are 
carried off by exhalation. Hence, perhaps, we ſee 
the cauſe of the fierceneſs of thoſe animals who feed 
upon other animals: for theſe fine, nutritive particles, 
ſo adapted to render the animal fibres hard and tenſe, 
are preſerved, and do not exhale, when the fleſh is de- 
voured raw and warm, as they do during coction. 
Broths prepared of fowls are preferable to others; next 
to theſe are broths of veal, then thoſe of mutton, and 


then thoſe of beef: But broths prepared of a mixture 


of fleſh are reckoned ſtronger than others. 1 


be decoction of bread. 
Take eight ounces of well-fermented wheaten biſ- 
cuit, and of ſpring-water three pints ; boil for an 
hour in a cloſe ſtopt earthen veſſel, always adding 
as much water as is exhaled in boiling ; then ſtrain 
through a ſieve. _ | 


Jelly of bread is prepared, if the preceding decoction 
is exhaled on the fire, till a ſmall quantity of it 
coagulates, when poured upon a cold ſtone. 


8 The cremor of bread is prepared, if the above- 


mentioned decoction, when cold, aſſumes the con- 
ſiſtence of cream. p 


Ik a little of the jelly of bread is added to milk, 
| broth, wine, ale, or water, there may be various 
' . light kinds of nouriſhment obtained. | 


Take of the deeoction of bread one pint, of citron 
juice half an ounce, of diſtilled cinnamon water. 
two drams, of rheniſh wine four ounces, and of 

| ſugar 


5 tongue 
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ſigar a ſufficient quantity for making a decoction 
which is both grateful and ſalutary, and of which 
che patient is to take an ounce warm every hour. 


| If with this decoction of bread we mix yolks of eggs, 
we have another kind of aliments, of the ſame 
uſe, but which ought to be eaten more ſparingly, 


Auſtere Florence wines, red ſharp French wines, 
and blackiſh Greek wines, poſſeſſed of an aſtrin- 
gent taſte, are greatly extolled, becauſe they con- 
tain a large quantity of a ſpirit which ſtrengthens 
and corroborates the fibres. Ws; 
Boxrn, Mat. Med. 


Secondly, By increaſing the motion of the ſolids 
and fluids by frictions, geſtations on . horſeback, in a 
chariot, or a ſhip, walking, running, and other exer- 
Ciſe of the body. | ; | 
Thirdly, By a gentle compreſſion of the veſſels, and 
repreſſion of the fluids, - | 5 
Fourthly, By acid and auſtere medicines, or thoſe 
of the ſpirituous, fermented kind, prudently and ſpa- 
ringly uſed. „„ 
All acids, auſtere medicines, when applied to the 
rt their virtues in a ſufficiently ſenſible 
manner they dry the whole mouth, and conſtrict 
all the mouths of the exhaling veſſels. The tongue 
alſo becomes, as it were, contracted, and ſhorter than 
before. Hence Galen, in the ſecond chapter of his 
eighth book de method. medend. informs us, That 
sir is the peculiar province of the taſte to diſtinguiſh 
1% aftringent ſubſtances”. For all the medicines of 
this claſs. have this peculiar to themſelves, that, when 
applied to any part of the body, they make the con- 
ſtituent elements of the fibres approach more nearly, 
and adhere more ſtrongly to each other; and ſo pow- . 
' erful are they, that they produce the ſame effect on 
the parts of dead animals; for when, by a long mace- 
ration, tanners have freed the ſkins of animals 2 
| | their 
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their adhering fat, they are ſo ſoftened as almoſt to fall 
in pieces, but a due ſtrength is reſtored to them by an 
addition of auſtere ſubſtances. This Plim, in the 19th 
chapter of his 13th book, calls coria perficere; where, 
talking of pomegranates, he tells us, that their bark 
is principally uſeful ad coria perficienda, for tanning 
leather. Oak-bark, which is much cheaper, is at pre- 
ſent uſed for this purpoſe. a 
Ihe principal vegetables, poſſeſſed of this aſtringent 
quality, are thus enumerated in Boerhaave's materia 


ica. | 
The fruit, juice, flower, and bark of acacia. The 
doſe of the inſpiſſated juice is from four grains to 
done dram. | OE Ss 
The inſpiſſated juice of ſloes, called acacia germa- 
nica, from ſix grains to a dram and a half 
The juice of (acetoſa) ſorrel. 
( Anſerina) wild tany. . 
The fruit and juice of barberries. 
Riſtort-root. 25 | 
The fruit, bark, and root of capers. | 
The immature fruit and leaves of cornelian cherries; 
The fruit and leaves of the cypreſfs-tree. _ ; 
= er fruit, and ſponge of the (cynosbatos) 
FE ö Nona | 
Quinces, pears, and marmalade thereof. 
The roots of fern. | | | 
Strawberry-leaves. | | 
The bark of the ak- tree... 
The flowers, fruit, and bark of pomegranates. 
St. John's wort, the whole plant. | 
The inſpiſſated juice of hypocyſtis, from one dram 
| to five drams. „ 
The * flowers, ſeed and root of the common 
dock. OO | 
The immature fruit of the medlar. 1 
All the forts of myrobalans, from five grains to two 
Myrtle-leaves. 
135 The 
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The leaves and flowers of the great water-lilly. | 
Omphacium. | 
r 
Purſlain. 
Sloes. 
5 1 | 
Oak. leaves, ant acorns. 
Cinquefoil. 
- Rhubarb, from halt a Anil to two drams. 1 3 
The leaves and grains HE: f 
Roſe- flowers. F | 
The greater houſe-leck. 
© The fruit of the ſervice-tree. 5 
Tamarinds, from one to two ounces: the pulp of 
them duly preſſed and cleanſed, day Balf an 
ounce to two ounces. 
The bark of tamariſk. 
Terra-japonica. 
Tormentil-root. 
From all which infuſions, decoctions, ertrdtn Fin, 
medicated wines, and remedies of various forms, may 
be eaſily prepared. Thus, for inſtance, an infuſion 
may be prepared 1 in the eas. manner: 


Take of wild bs one nn ; of burnet half 
an handful ; and of tormentil-root half an ounce: 
when they are cut ſmall, infuſe them for an hour 
in a pint and an half of boiling water. The doſe 

a. an Ounce ory three hours ROO. the 
* 
For a Decoftion, 


Take of the leaves of | arp: dock one 
| handful ; of the flowers of red: roſes four ounces ; 
of tamariſh-bark two ounces ; of ſorrel-root four 
ounces ; and of the bruiſed ſeeds of the common 
dock two drams : - boil for a quarter of an hour 
in a ſufficient quantity of e for 

. twe 
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two pints of the ſtrained liquor. The doſe is an 
ounce three or four times a-day. - 


; | Or, 8 | 
Take of ſorrel two handfuls ; of biſtort-root half an 
ounce ; and of pomegranate-flowers two drams : 
when they are boiled for a quarter of an hour in 
a ſufficient quantity of water, fox one pint of the 
ſtrained liquor, mix with it one ounce of the ſy- 
rup of myrtles. The uſe of this preparation is 

the ſame with that of the former. e 


For an electuary. 
Take of the marmalade of quinces one ounce; of 
the conſerve of red roſes half an ounce; of pome- 
granate- flowers one dram ; and of the ſyrup of 
myrtles a ſufficient quantity for making an elec- 
tuary: the doſe of which is one dram three or 
four times a-day. CR 


For an extract. | 


Take of ſorrel eight handfuls ; of the garden-dock 
four handfuls; and of cinquefoil ſix handfuls ; 
make theſe ingredients ſufficiently clean, cut them 
ſmall, boil them in a ſufficient quantity of water, 
ſqueeze them ſtrongly by a preſs into a large veſ- 
ſel, and let them evaporate to the thickneis of an : 
extract; for a doſe of which, from one to two | 
drams may be exhibited: or, add to the extract 
a quantity of dried biſtort- root, ſufficient for 
forming it into a maſs for pills: the doſe of which 
is from four to fifteen grains. i 


For a medicated wine. ple 
Take of the bruiſed ſeeds of the greater ſorrel ſix 
drams; of pomegranate-flowers five drams ; of 
the root of capers two ounces ; of the bark of 
the aſh-tree ten drams ; of the leaves of burner 
two handfuls; when they are cut and bruiſed, — 
| | e 
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fuſe them in three pints of auſtere French claret : 


of which an ounce is to be taken three or four 
times a day. | | 


Or 5 | 
Take of the barks of caper and tamariſk-roots each 
one ounce; of the flowers and ſtalks of St. John's- 
wort two ounces: of theſe prepare a medicated 
wine, with three pints of auſtere red wine. 


5 . 

But among the aſtringents of the foſſile kind, the 
moſt valuable is iron diſſolved in fermented vegetable 
acids; by the uſe of which theſe tumid, cold, and 
weak bodies are miraculouſly reſtored. By means 
of this medicine no evacuation of the diſtending fluid 
is made, but an additional ſtrength is procured to the 
veſſels; by which being more contracted, they pro- 
mote the motion of the almoſt ſtagnant humours ; 
whereas thoſe, who attempt the cure of theſe diſorders 
by evacuation, weaken the patient ſtill more and more. 

Boerhaave, in his materia medica, informs us, that 
acids, abſorbed by earthy ſubſtances, are the more pow- 
erful the more ponderous the acids are, and the more 
earth they abſorb; and gives us the following cata- 


logue of acido- auſtere foſſiles. 


A ſolution of ſteel in Rheniſh wine; from one to four 
drams. 5 
A ſolution of ſteel in wine- vinegar; from twenty to 
thirty drops. _ | | 
A folution of ſteel in oil of vitriol z from one grain 
to fix, | 
| Red-oker. | 
White native vitriol ; from one grain to four, 
Vitriol of tin; from one grain to fix. 
Roman alum ; from one grain to thirty. | 
Of theſe, various forms of medicines may be pre- 


pared thus: 
| Take 
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Take of alum ten grains; of rhubarb five grains; 
and of pomegranate- peel three grains; reduce to a 
powder to be taken for one doſe. 5 
Take of the vitriol of mars calcined to whiteneſs 
half a dram; of oak-galls ten grains; of tormen - 
til-root one dram; and of the juice of the hypo- 
ciſtis a ſufficient quantity for making pills, each of 
which contains two grains. Of theſe let the patient 
take one three or four times a-day. 7 


They who uſe medicines of this kind perceive a 
er warmth ariſing over all their bodies; the 
welling ſubſides; the pale colour of the lips and 
cheeks is changed into a natural and grateful red; 
the torpor, and difficulty of breathing upon the 
ſlighteſt motions, are removed; their former agility 
returns; all the functions are invigorated, and a new 
life is, as it were, reſtored. The ſame effect is alſo 
produced by iron diſſolved in medicinal mineral 
waters. „ „ 

Fifthly, By all thoſe means which remove a too 
violent diſtraction of the fibre. | | 
29. The laxity of a fibre conſiſts in ſuch a mutual co- 
heſion of the parts (21), as by a imall force may be 
lo changed, that the fibre becomes longer than it was 
before: hence it is obvious, that the laxity of a fibre 
is a ſpecies of weakneſs (24), and that the flexility, 
as alſo the impaired elaſticity of a fibre, depend upon 
it, as is obvious from what has been already ſaid (21, 
22, 22, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28). Thus glaſs, the moſt 
brittle of all bodies, may, by the rules of art, be 
drawn out into threads more ſlender and minute than 
thoſe of a ſpider's web, which yet cohere; and, by 
the ſmalleſt force, are capable of being twiſted in 
every direction without a rupture. The Hexility of a 
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body increaſes in proportion to its lenderneſs. See 
Hiſt. de l' Academ. Royale, 1713. 

30. From what has been ſaid we may account for 
the following phænomena, why aqueous and pingui- 
ous aliments render the fibres weak ? why the fibres 
col ſuch as are of cold habits, young, addicted to eaſe, 
and growing, are weak ? why earthy and auſtere ſub- 
ftances render the fibres ſtrong? why the fibres of ſuch 


ds are of hot conſtitutions, and ſuch as uſe exerciſe, 


are alſo ſtrong ? and, laſtly, why elaſticity is an inſe- 
parable concomitant of the ae of the fibres? 


Too great rigidity of an animal Fibre. 


31. The too great rigidity of a fibre is ſuch an union 
of its elements, or molt minute parts (21), as makes 
them cohere in ſuch a manner as not to yield to that 
action of the fluids, which, in order to the preſerva- 
tion of health, ought to overcome this reſiſtance. _ 
32. This rigidity of the fibres (31) is produced by 
thoſe cauſes which the cure of a weak fibre requires 
| 028 ), if they are intenſe, or continue too long. 

3. When a rigidity of the fibres is produced (31), 
it renders the veſſels compoſed of theſe fibres leſs flexi- 
ble, more narrow, ſhorter, capable of reſiſting the 
motion of the fluids too ſtrongly ; and alſo 1s attended 
with all the conſequences ariſing. from cheſe circum- 
71 See (50, 51, 52, 33). 
From what has been ſaid, (31, 32, 33.) arigi- 
1 of the fibres (31) may be known, its future ef- 
fects (33) prognoſticated, and oo 209% es method of cure 
1 | 

35. This diforder, then, is removed. firſt, by ali- 
meats and drink of a mild and aqueous nature, eſpe- 
cially waey 3 the ſofteſt pot-herbs ; diluted, farina- | 
ceous, and unfermented liquors. 
We call aqueous drink, either water itſelf, or any 
other liquor in which water predominates. We call 

tcons aliments, ſuch as have water for their moſt 
confiderable . e ſuch as gruels, broths, md 
others 
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others of a like nature. All theſe apply a large quan- 
tity of water to the internal parts of the body, carry it 
through all the veſſels, and ſoften and lubricate all the 
parts; for water, eſpecially when tepid, is poſſeſſed of 
a power of ſoftening the hardeſt parts of animals. Thus 
horns, hoofs, and even bones, may be rende red ſoft 
by warm water. 
Hence we obſerve, that the indabig of ihe hot- 
teſt climates, who have their bodies highly conſtricted, 
are principally fond of water, and aqueous ſubſtances. 
It is not to be wondered at, that whey is here com- 
mended, ſince the uſe of milk was before ordered for 
corroborating too weak fibres: for in whey the ſub- 
tile, ſpirituous, and caſeous parts are wanting, and the 
aqueous part only remains, which is richly impregna- 
ted with the diffolving quality of the grafs. For theſe 
purpoſes the beſt is whey of butter milk, ſtript of all 
its pinguious principles, and ſomewhat ſour: hence 
this liquor is highly uſeful in all acute diſeaſes. To 
this claſs belong all the] e of periertly ripe ſummer- 
fruits. 
Boerbaave, in his materia medica, ſpecifies the ſub- 

ſequent ſoit, aqueous ſubſtances, which bg cee 
as proper in the caſe before us. : 


Thin decoftions of bread. (See (28. N. I. 15 


The Juices of ripe ſummer- fruits, either e N or 
boiled with a little water, and {weetened with 
ſugar. | 
The juice of oranges. us Eee S * 
The juice of elder-berries. 1 
5 All the kinds of ſweet cherries. 5 
5 Sweet citrons full ripe. 
Garden-cucumbers. 
Garden-gourds, 
Figs. „ 
Strawberries. N „ 717910 
Ripe pomegranate. 11 
* : „„ 
82 C-9 D209). 
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| Sweet lemons. 
Apricots. 
Melons. 
Mulberries. 
Peaches. 
Apples poſſeſſed of a Frectnch cogether with a kind 
of acidity. | | 
Sweet plumbs. | 
Red, white, and black currants. 
Rasberries. 


From theſe, many forts of agrecabluliments may de 
ber by boiling, Os and * ways of ma- 
nagement, thus: 


Take of ripe decoricachl d ten ounces; boil in 
water for an hour, bruiſe them and ſtrain through 
a ſieve, and, to twenty-four ounces of the liquor, 
add of grated nutmeg one dram, of bruiſed biſ- 
cuit one ounce, of Rheniſh wine two ounces, _ 

of ſugar a ſufficient quantity. 


The ſofteſt pot-herbs are enumerated in the mate- 
ria medica of Boerhaave ; and there is neither any great 
_ taſte nor ſmell in any of them, but they yield an aque- 
ous and highly emollient kind of mucilage. Broths 

prepared from theſe are highly beneficial to perſons of 
145 atrabiliarious habit. 


The pot-herbs mentioned by Bocrhaave @ are theſe; 
Orache 
Potatoes. 
Beets. 
2 
cabbage. 
Earth- nuts. 
Chervil. : 
All the kinds of ſuccory. $ 
_ Artichokes, 


| Cucumz 


: 
1 
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Cucumbers, 1 5 | | 
Dandelion, 
_ Endive. h 
Almoſt oll ſorts of lettices. 
Parſnips. 
Purſlain. 
Turneps. 
The roots of ſkirrets. 
The roots of vipers-graſs. 
Spinage. 5 Bo” 
The roots of goats-beard. 
Small valerian. 1 5 


Water drank by perſons of conſtricted bodies, in 
which the humours are always compact and denſe, 
does not remain long in the body, but is forthwith diſ- 
ſipated. It is often to be lamented in acute diſeaſes, 
that the water drank by the patient is forthwith carried 
off either by urine or ſweats. But the farinaceous ſub- 
ſtances mentioned in Boerhaave's materia medica, as 
proper for this purpoſe when mixt with the water, 
245 — it ſomewhat more viſcid ; by which means it is 
retained, and not ſo ſoon expelled from the body. 
This ſeems ta be the reaſon why Hippocrates, in his trea- 


tiſe de ratione victus in acutis, condemns the drinking 


of water in acute diſorders, whilſt, in the ſame book, 
he ſo warmly recommends the uſe of ptiſan. All theſe 
farinaceous ſubſtances procure a' kind of viſcidity to 
the water, and, by their latent oil, which is capable 
of being mixt with water, and which may be expreſſed 


from them, ſoften all the parts of the body. 


Sweet almonds. 
Oats, 
_ Buck-wheart, 
Barley. 
Mays. 
Millet. | 85 | | 
. C 4 Rice 


Foarinaceous vegetables are theſe ; 


Rice. 
Panic. 
Piſtachios. 
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Wheat. 
Rye. 


m 


Spelt- wheat. 


From all theſe, decoctions, cremors, and panadas, 
ay be made, as alſo from bread (28. N. 1.) From 
the ſame ſubſtances when crude, emulſions may be 


alſo prepared thus: 


- 
LY 


Take of excorticated oats three ounces, and of 


ſweet almonds one ounce. Make into an emul- 
ſion with barley-water, with twenty-four ounces 


of which mix half an ounce of the ſyrup of vio- 
lets, and four drams of diſtilled cinnamon-water 
and of this preparation let the patient take an 


dunce every hour. 


{A decoction may be prepared in the following 
manner: | IN 


Take of the recent leaves of borrage, lettice, and 


wild valerian, each an handful and an half; of 
the recent bruiſed roots of vipers-graſs four ounces; 


and of bruiſed barley two ounces : boil for a quar- 


ter of an hour in water; with every four pints of 


which mix, of the ſyrups of marſh-mallows and 
. violets each one ounce; and of this decoction let 
the patient drink two ounces every hour. 


The ſame is true with reſpect to the juices of the 
ſummer-fruits ; for ſpirituous fermented liquors were 


juſtly claſſed among the remedies for a weakneſs of the 


fibres; for, by means of fermentation, from all theſe 
are produced thoſe ſpirituous liquors, which, when re- 
duced to their higheſt perfection, like a fire, as it 


were, 
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were, parch all the ſolids of the body, and condenſe 
the blood into irreſoluble maſſes. LE he 3 Law 

Secondly, By reſt, in a ſomewhat cool and moiſt 


air, together with plentiful ſleep. 


- 


Muſcular motion is a principal remedy in the cure 
of too great a weakneſs of the fibres; it is not, there- 
fore, to be wondered at, if reſt ſhould produce the 
contrary effect. Thoſe who fatten animals keep them 
at reſt, Hence in acute diſeaſes, where all the 
parts are rendered highly dry, the antient phyſicians 
ordered as much reſt as poſſible, eſpecially in a ſome- 
what cool and moiſt air; for a cold and dry air corro- 
borates the fibres. OW to wy: 

Butnothing more relaxes the body, than the warmth 
of a bed, eſpecially when the patient indulges himſelf 
in ſleep ; for in this caſe the patient is, as it were, in a 
bath, conſiſting of the exhalations arifing from his own 
body : for this reaſon all animals are ſomewhat larger 
after ſleep, than they were before. Hence Hippocra- 
tes, in Me ſecond book de ratione victus, affirms, 
«© That long ſleeps, by the heat they produce, colli- 
« quate the fleſh, relax the body, and render it weaker.“ 

And, in his treatiſe de affectionibus, he uſes theſe 
words: © In diſorders where dryneſs is beneficial, it is 
« highly conducive to ſleep as little as poſſible : but 
in ſuch as require humidity the patients ought nei- 
ce ther to want aliments, nor drink, nor to labour 


“ hard, but to ſleep as much as they have a mind.“ 


Thirdly, By unſalted, aqueous remedies, exhibited 
internally, or applied externally tepid, uſing in like 
manner, ſmooth and mild oleous ſubſtances. a 

The moſt conſiderable of aqueous internal remedies, 
and that which is the baſis of all the others, is water, 
which, when warm, and riſing in ſteams, is capable of 
ſoftening the hardeſt parts of animals, to ſuch a de- 
gree as almoſt to diſſolve them. In acute diſeaſes, . 
where the ſkin is often parched and dry, in conſe- 
quence of a total conſtriction of the exhaling veſſels, 
the attempts to provoke ſweats by the hotteſt medicines 

are 
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are fruitleſs and unſucceſsful : whereas, when the na- 
ked body is expoſed to the ſteams of tepid water, the 
mouths of the veſſels are relaxed, the ſkin becomes 
moiſt, and ſoon after profuſe ſweats appear. And, be- 
cauſe in theſe diſeaſes the internal parts are as dry as 
the ſkin, clyſters of a like nature are to be injected, 
and aqueous decoctions prepared with farinaceous ſub- 
ſtances to be exhibited, in order to ſoften the internal 
parts. And when, by the long continued uſe of theſe 
aqueous ſubſtances, the body is weakened, the oppo- 
fite diſorder, that is, a dropſy, is often induced. 
All theſe aqueous remedies ought to be uſed tepid ; 
becauſe cold ſubſtances condenſe and corroborate the 
fibres, and too hot ſubſtances coagulate the blood, and 
burn the ſolids to a gangrenous cruſt. | 
All the medicines of this kind ought to be without 
falt ; becauſe falt indurates all the parts of the body, 
as is obvious from ſalted fleſh. The medicines of this 
kind afford a very ſingular relief. | 

It is certain, that the ſkins of animals become flac- 
cid and pliant, when wet with water, but are more ri- 
gid when dried, than they were before; but when they 
are impregnated with oil, they remain ſoft for a long 
time, becauſe oil is of an adheſive nature, and not ſoon 
diſſipated. When the fibres of the inteſtines are ſo 
ſpaſmodically conſtricted, as to excite the moſt violent 
pains, by drinking a large quantity of the ſofteſt oils, 
and injecting. clyſters of the ſame, the ſtricture is re- 
moved, and the inteſtinal fibres are relaxed. 
In acute diſeaſes attended with an exceſſive dryneſs, 
and when too great a ſtrength of the ſolids is produced 
by the diſeaſe, or when the patient has often been in 
ſuch a ſtate before; thoſe oleous ſubſtances would be 
highly beneficial, if the increaſed heat of the body did 
not change theſe oils, which eaſily become more ran- 
cid, from a mild to a highly acrid nature, In this 
caſe, decoctions prepared from theſe farinaceous ſub- 
. ſtances, enumerated in Boerhaave's materia medica, 

excellently ſupply the place of oils ; for from all theſe, 
' „ 8 | ei pe- 
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eſpecially when dried, a pure and copious oil may be 
extracted, by means of a preſs, which is ſo united with 
the mucilaginous part of the decoctions, that it retains 
the whole emollient quality of the oil, without any 
danger of becoming rancidadq. 
When an anchylofis ariſes from ſuch an hardneſs of 
the ligaments, that they cannot be extended ſo as to 
allow the bending of the joints, the rigidity is moſt 
ſucceſsfully removed by duly rubbing all the part af- 
fected with a lixivium of foap, fo as to render it clean, 
and capable of perſpiring freely. Then it is to be fre- 
quently, every day, expoſed to the ſteam of tepid wa- 
ter; after which, the part when dried is to be anointed 
with the moſt ſoftening oil, the rigid ligaments are to 
be gently drawn, and the joint bended ; for too great 
a diſtraction of the fibres is one of the cauſes of their 
weakneſs: hence, after theſe meaſures are taken, it 
is highly beneficial to extend and lengthen the too ri- 
gid parts. e | | 
When the ancients attempted to reduce extenuated 
parts to their natural ſituation, they ſtimulated and ir- 
ritated theſe parts fo as to produce a gentle inflamma- 
tion and ſwelling; for, by this means, the humours, 
being conveyed with a greater impetus, and a briſker 
motion to the parts, diſtended the too rigid veſſels 
proportionably the more. By often repeating this irri- 
tation, the too great ſtrength of the veſſels was fo di- 
miniſhed, as to yield to the humours, which, in order 
to their good ſtate of health, muſt neceſſarily flow into 
them. Thus Galen, in the third chapter of his fifth 
book de ſanitate tuenda, informs us, That, by fric- 
e tions with pinguious ſubſtances, he, in à few days, 
< reſtored the fleſh of many, who had been for a long 
time emaciated,” : „5 25 
Hence frictions with pingutaus ſubſtances are highly 
proper in theſe caſes, but only to ſuch a degree as to ex- 
cite a ſlight and gentle redneſs of the part; for when the 
friction is violent, that which it attracts to the part is a- 
gain carried off; but, in this caſe, a large diſtention of the 
* b too 


* 
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too ſtrong veſſels is required. Galen, in the ſeventh 
chapter of his ſeyenth book de method medend. gives 
this caution in. the following words: When, ſays 
s he, we intend to produce fleſh on any part, we are 
<« by friction to heat it, ſo as to render it tumid; but, 
« when we intend to diſcuſs and evacuate, this friction 
e and heat are to be continued till the tumid part 
« ſubſides*. And, in the ſixteenth chapter of his 
fourteenth book de method. medend. he tells us, That 
c it was cuſtomary with ſome, to ſtrike emaciated 
parts with ſlender rods ſlightly anointed, till the 
ce parts became moderately tumid.”* He allo informs 
us, That, by ſuch a percuſſion repeated daily, or 
<< every other day, together with a moderate pication, 
<« the diminutive and extenuated buttocks of children 
« were wonderfully enlarged.” _ SIM 
Hence the reaſon is obvious, why friction ſometimes 
produces oppoſite effects; for a ſtrong friction with 
rough dry woollen cloths, eſpecially when impregnated 
with the fumes of kindled aromatics, cures. too weak 
fibres; whereas a gentle friction with pinguious ſub- 
ſtances, by attracting the humours, and relaxing the 
ſolids, ſoftens too rigid fibres. 
Boerbaave, in his materia medica, ſpecifies the ſubſe- 
quent aqueous, ſubfarinaceous, ſuboleous, ſoft, and 
emollient ſubſtances, for the caſe before us. 


Mater boiled with farinaceous or emollient vegetables. 


re: "24: 435>N.. I 

_ Yellow-mallows. 2 | 

Tp root, leaves, flowers, and ſeed of vervain-mal- 

lows. 

* 7] Lady's mantle. 

Chickweed. HE | 

- The flowers, leaves, and root of marſh-mallows. 

The ox-eye daily. . . 

Engliſn mercury. 

Brank urſine. 
Comfrey. 


Bugle. 


ſtances; ſuch as t 
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Bugle. 9 76 
Common daiſy. 

Hounds-tongue. 
The leaves of henbane. 
The roots of white lilies, 
Toad- flax. 
Flax. 
Pile trefoil. 
Sweet trefoil. 
Common mallows. 
The flowers and leaves of melilot. 
French mercury. | 
Pellitory of the wall. 
The leaves and buds of the poplar | 
Self-heal. 15 
Lung- wort. 
The leaves and flowers of elder. TI 
Scabious. — 
Solomon's ſeal. 
- Nightſhade. 
Orpine. 
Stinking trefoil. 
 Mullein. 
The violet. „ 
Kidney vetch. 
Freſh butter. 
Cream. 
The fat of birds, as of a duck, a a gooe, and a ca- 
on. 
The marrow of beef. 
Softening oils, rag of mild, Raine ſub- 


Oils of both Wat and ſweet almonds. 
Linſeed-oil. . 
Oleum mucilaginum. 
Olive- oil. 

Palm: oil. 

Oil of white poppies. 
Oil of nightſhade, 


6 
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Oil of ſweet trefoil, and | 
Oil of violets. f 

Syrups; ſuch as the | 
Syrup of marſh-mallows of Fernelius, 
Syrup of borrage. 

Syrup of maidenhair. 
Syrup of jujubes. 
Syrup of white and red poppies. 

Syrup of comfrey of Fernelius, and the 

Syrupns violaceus ſimplex. 
Honey of mercury. 

Dinitments; ſuch as the | 
Compound ointment of marſh- mallows- 
The golden ointment. | ; 
Baſilicon, and . 

Ointment of poplar. 


From theſe may be made proper ths: fomenta- 
tions, vapours, ointments, decoctions, apozems, and 
clyſters; but the hounds- tongue and henbane are on- 
ly ſafe for external uſe. 

36. Hence are underſtood the genuine nature and 
moſt proper cure of tod great an elaſticity of the fi- 
bres, which is generally the concomitant and effect of 
rigidity (31). 

7. From what has been ſaid, we are, alſo, en- 
abled to comprehend, why children, women, and 
_ thoſe who are addicted to eaſe, have lax fibres; 
whereas adults, men, and ſuch as uſe exerciſe, have 
their fibres, and conſequently all their ſolids, ſo ri- 
gid, that, upon a ſolution of continuity, their parts 
are ſtrongly retracted, and drawn from each other. 


Simple diſeaſe of the Sk and ſmall veſſels, 


38. A. the diſeaſes of the moſt minute veſſels pro- 

ceed from the ſame cauſes with thoſe of the 
* fibres, by an application, intertexture, or con- 
tortion, 
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tortion, of which (21, 23), they are formed, they 
mult, of courſe, retain the ſame nature, produce the 
ſame effects, require the ſame method of cure, and 
conſequently be, in a great meaſure, underſtood 
from what has been already ſaid (from 21 to 38). 

39. The larger veſſels, compoſed of the ſmaller 
(38), united to each other by l intertexture, 
or contortion, are ſubject to diſorders of two kinds; 
the former of. which depends on the diſeaſes of the 
ſmalleſt canals (38), which conſtitute theſe larger veſ- 
ſels ; ſo that their origin, nature, effects, and cure, 
are to be underſtood. from what (38) has been al- 
ready faid : but the other kind of diſorders, to which 
the larger veſſels are ſubject, depends, firſt, on the 
degree of force, by which the fluid, moving through 
them, preſſes their ſides in extending them; which 
ſides, ſince they conſiſt of other ſmaller canals, are 
by this preſſure deprived of their fluids, united as to 
their ſides, and grow together in the form of a ſolid, 
but thick and groſs fibre (21, 23). This ſame miſ- 
fortune may be conveyed to the adjacent ſmall veſ- 
ſels. Secondly, The diſeaſes of the latter kind, inci- 
dent to the larger veſſels, depend on the concretion 
of the fluid, with its proper containing veſſel 

40. Hence the weakneſs, laxity, ſtrength, rigidity, 
and elaſticity of the veſſels, concerning which the ig- 
norant and unſkilful advance ſo many abſurdities, may 
be clearly underſtood. 


Diſeaſes ariſing from a relaxation of the Viſcera. 


41. HE weakneſs of the veſſels and viſcera is 

1 fuch a coheſion of their conſtituent parts, 
(23, 38, 39) as may be removed by ſo flight a mo- 
tion, that they are uncapable of duly performing the 
ſeveral functions requiſite for the purpoles of life and 
motion. | 


o 


4 These 


— 
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442. Theſe functions of the viſcera, requiſite for life 
and health, vary according to the age or ſex of the 
Ee 6 ne 
43. This weakneſs ariſes, firſt, from the weakneſs 
of the fibres (24), and the caufes producing it (25). 
Secondly, From the weakneſs of the moſt minute veſ- 
ſels (28), and the cauſes producing it (38). Thirdly, 
From the languid ſtate of the fluids moving through 
the larger veſſels (39), which depends upon a dimi- 
nution of their quantity, and augmentation of their 
aqueous parts, and a languid muſcular motion. And 
fourthly, from the large number of minute canals re- 
maining too long, in proportion to the age of the 
| perſon. Es 
44. From this weakneſs (41), produced by its pe- 
culiar cauſes (43), ariſe many diforders, falſely a-. 
ſcribed to temperament, or accounted hereditary. 
The moſt conſiderable of theſe diſorders are, firſt, 
a too eaſy dilatation and tumours of the veſſels; their 
too ealy compreſſion and inanition, and the ſtagnation 
of the fluid contained in them; an increaſed reſiſtance 
made to the heart; crudity of the fluids; ſpontane- 
codus corruption; an incapacity of performing the vi- 
tal, animal, and natural functions. And all the con- 
ſequences of theſe, which, as they are infinite in num- 
ber, ſo they are with difficulty cured, and highly pro- 
ductive of other diſorders, eſpecially a cachexia, and 
a cacochymia. Secondly, An eaſy diſſolution of the 
veſſels, by external or internal cauſes, ariſing either 
from acrimony or motion; the effuſion, - ſtagnation, 
corruption, or evacuation of the fluids through the 
ruptured veſſels ; the corruption of thoſe parts which 
were kept in a ſound ſtate by this motion; and other 
diſorders of various natures, ſuch as a phthiſis, an 
empyema, a dropſy, and an atrophy. __ : 
45. The phyſician, who accurately adverts to theſe 
circumſtances, (41, 42, 43, 44), Will know the ori- 
gin, preſence, and events, not only of this (41), oy 
„„ | alſo, 


4 
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.alſo, of an infinite number of other dark and obſcure 
qiſorders: and be capable of diſcovering the moſt ſafe 
and efficacious means of relief. 

46. But, in the application of theſe remedies, the 
preſent weaknels of the patient demands a ſlow admi- 
iſtration, ſince a ſudden change is in no caſe more 
dangerous than in this. 

47. Theſe remedies (28) are, therefore, to be flow- 
1y and cautiouſly exhibited, from the firſt to the laſt 


tage of the diſorder; and when, by their means, the 


veſſels are corroborated, ſtrong muſcular motion is to 
be uſed, till from every circumſtance it is obvious, that 
the veſſels and viſcera, are rendered ſufficiently com- 
= ſolid, and callous. 

48. Hence it is evident, that the various doctrines, 
relating to the qualities of aliments, are of a relative 
nature; that is, in ſome caſes true, and in others fal; 
that muſcular motion corroborates the fibres; that the 
exerciſes of geſtation reſolve the coagulated fluids, and 
ſtrengthen the relaxed ſolids, without diſſipating the 
 ftrength.; z that, in the moſt robuſt perſons, the blood 
is highly denſe, viſcid, and mild; whereas in tender 
| habits it is diſſolved, light and acrid; that an infinite 
number of diſeaſes, apparently widely different, of- 
ten proceed from the ſame cauſe, and are removed 

when that is taken away. 
49. From the ſame n we cet 
both the knowledge and the cure 08:4 too Ben a laxity 
of the veſſels and viſcera. 


uff, of the Viſcera, ariſin ing from 70 mach 
ſtricture or rigidity. 


"0. HE too great rigidity of the veſſels and 
85 viſcera is ſuch a coheſion of their component 
Parts, (23, 38, 39) as does not yield to that motion, 
which ought ſo to move and change them, that thoſe 
Lünen. which, in a ſtate of health and life, Noe 
D | om 
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34 O the diſeaſes of the Fibres. T2 
from this changeable ſtate of the veſſels and viſcers, 
—. ͤ , oo 
51. This rigidity of the veſſels and viſcera ariſes, 
firſt, from every cauſe which renders the fibres too 
rigid (32). Secondly, But more eſpecially, from an 
highly compact ſtate of the fibres with each other, 
produced by the ſtrong force of the propelled fluids. 
Thirdly, From an union and conjunction of the minute 
canals, deprived of their fluids by the ſtrong preſſure, 
with which the vital arterial fluid preſſes the ſides of the 
larger canals ; and the moſt confiderable cauſe, contri- 
buting to the production of this effect, is ſtrong and 
violent muſcular motion. Fourthly, From a concre- 
tion of the veſſels into one ſolid, with its proper con- 
tained fluid, become ſtagnant, dry, and coagulated. 
52, When there is a rigidity of the veſſels ; firſt, 
it produces effects ſimilar to thoſe ariſing from a ri- 
Fache of the fibres (33). Secondly, It produces a 
ſtrong effort in the veſfels, by which the fibres endea- 
vour to apply themſelves to the axis of the ſeveral 
Canals they compoſe, to leſſen their reſpective cavi- 
ties; to preſs, compreſs, repel, and expel, their con- 
tained fluids ; and thus to reſiſt their motion from the 
heart, and, conſequently, the heart itſelf ; to interupt 
the equable motion of the blood, and all the ſecre- 
tions from it; to diminiſh the quantity of the blood, 
which would otherwiſe be expelled from the heart at 
one pulſation; to prevent the perfect evacuation of the 
heart, and, by that means, to produce ſuffocations and 
death. Thirdly, This rigidity of the veſſels makes them 
gape very much when wounded, in conſequence ot 
the great force with which they are retracted into 
the parts which ſuſtain them; and this ſame rigi- 
dity, when the veſſels are cut entirely through, either 
leſſens, or entirely cloſes up, their extremitis. 
53. From an accurate conſideration of what has 
been ſaid, (31, 32, 33, 34, 36, 36, 37, 50, 5 52) 
we may clearly know a paſt, a preſent, and a future 
Tigidity, claſticity, and force of the veſſels, — 
| | with 
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with the effects they actually do, or afterwards will 
produce; as, alſo, the moſt proper methods of cure 


54. The cure in caſes of this nature is obtained, 
I. By ſuch remedies as are proper for the cure of 
too rigid fibres (35). „ 

II. But more eſpecially by ſuch as diminiſh the 


quantity, the denfity, and the compreſſion of the vi- 
. ä . 
. The quantity of the biood is diminiſhed by vene- 
ſection. | 1 


Its denſity is diminiſhed, firſt, by drinking tepid 
water and whey ; ſecondly, by ſuch methods as di- 
miniſh its quantity; and, thirdly, by ſuch things as 
diminiſh its preſſure. Ras 2 85 | 

Its preſſure is leſſened by diminiſhing, firſt, its 
quantity; ſecondly, its denſity ; and, thirdly, its mo- 
6 | | 


III. By ſuch things as ſuſpend muſcular motion. 


This intention is anſwered by reſt of body and 
mind. | e 
IV. By ſuch ſubſtances as are of a moiſtening, le- 
nitive, emollient, diluting, reſolvent, and abſtergent 
nature. | 175 


To moiſten the human body, is to fill it with a2 
larger quantity of fluids, than it before contained, and 
at the {ame time to diſpoſe it for the retention of this 
larger quantity. Theſe two intentions, jointly carried 

bon, conſtitute what we call humectation; for when 

a water is drank, without remaining in the body, the 
body may, by this means, be ſaid to be waſhed, but 

not moiſtened. Tepid water relaxes all the veſſels, but 

is far more emollient and moiſtening when boiled 

with farinaceous ſubſtances: thus it renders the veſ- 

ſels leſs capable of reſiſt ing their repletion. This holds 
true, with teſpect to the folids of the human * 5 

| 2-9 ut 
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but there is a kind of difficulty with reſpect to the 
* fluids; for the human blood, by the too ſtrong acti- 
on of the veſſels upon it, begins to aſſume an inflam- 

matory ſpiſſitude; and in this caſe it is not eaſily mixed 

with Water, which is taken into the body. Thus it is 
often obſerved, that, in highly acute diſorders, large 
quantities of water drank paſs off by urine and ſweat; 
and a few hours after the urine is as red as before, 
neither are the ſymptoms relieved. In this caſe, the 
water ſeems to have flowed through the veſſels with 
the blood, but not to have been intimately mixed 
with it, ſince it was forthwith ſeparated from it. In 
this caſe, therefore, mild ſaponaceous ſubſtances mix- 
ed with water, ſuch as the juices of ſummer- fruits, 

mild oils, honey, manna, and ſugar, ſo divide the 

blood, when prone to a concretion, that the water may 

be more eaſily, and more durably mixed with it. 

. Moiſtening remedies are ſuch as always have water 

predominant in them; but ſuch things muſt be, alſo, 

added to them, as convey ſomething of a glutinous 
viſcidity to the water, which would otherwiſe paſs too 

+ ſoon off, ſuch as all farinaceous ſubſtances, and emol- 
lient herbs, Saponaceous ingredients are alſo to be 

added, in order to divide the tenaceous, viſcid blood. 
In Greece, decoctions of river-crabs were, from the 

- days of Hipporrates, highly celebrated for dry con- 
ſumptions, which ſo much raged in that country. In 
tal, decoctions of vipers-fleſh are highly eſteemed 
for this purpoſe; and, perhaps, in this part of the 

world, decoctions of eels may be uſed as a proper ſuc- 

- Cedaneum to the former; for, in all theſe, there is a 

- ſomewhat viſcid, moiſtening, and mild juice, which, 

in ſuch dry and parched bodies, is capable of pro- 
ducing almoſt incredible happy effects. If to theſe 

decoctions, of themſelves inſipid, we add grateful pot- 

: herbs, we have, by that means, a mot excellent and 

perfect remed / „„ e 
233 e Fo - Moiſten- 
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3 zoiſtening liquors. are ſuch as conſiſt of a large 2 
quantity of water with the admixture of ome ſapona- 
ceous or farinaceous ſubſtance, as | 


It, Water boiled with the farinaceous ſubflanges. in 
(23 N. I.) 
2d, Water boiled ih the emollients (35, N. x 0 
34, Water boiled with the ripe fruits (35, N. 1.) 
4th, Water boiled with the pot-herbs (35, N. 1.) 


5th, Water boiled with freſh recent fleſhes, or with | 


ky e and horns of animals: and, 


6th, Water boiled with river-fiſhes, Er erbe, oiſters, 
lobſters, and vipers. 


& 
Broth of a moiſtening, lenitive, emollient, and re- 


ſolvent quality, 19 5 be . in the following 
manner: 


Take of. teat . n brulled, two pounds; and 
of well-cleanſed barley two ounces: boil in eight 
pints of water for three hours, in a well ſtopt 


veſſel, adding towards the end half a pound of 


recent garden- lettice; of . the-lambs-lettice four 


ounces; and of vipers-graſs ſix ounces : then let 
them boil again for about a quarter of an hour, 
always adding ſuch a quantity of water, that there 


may be at laſt ſix pints of the decoction, 


Broth of river-crabs is to be n in the follow- e 


ing manner: 


Take of live river-crabs three pounds ; boil 95 a 


for an hour in twelve pints of water; then, taking 


them out, bruiſe them with their ſhells, and boil | 


them in the ſame water for four hours, always add- 
ing ſuch a quantity of water, that eight pints of 
the decoction may at laſt remain: then expreſs. 


the broth ſtrongly, and put into it, of borage-. 


flowers half an ounce; of bugloſs-flowers one 


D 3 e ounce; 
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ounce z of the roots of goats-beard four ounees; 

and of ſkirrets two ounces: then let them boil to- 

gether for the ſixteenth part of an hour: of both 

theſe preparations let the patient take two ounces 
and an half every two hours. 1 


A moiſtening decoction may be prepared in the 
following manner: | Cs rd 


Take of white r bruiſed one ounce; of 
entire oats fo 
twelve drams; of the flowers of borage, and 
marſh-mallows, each ſeven drams; of the roots 
of vipers-graſs two ounces; of the roots of li- 
quorice two drams; of the flowers of mallows, 
and pellitory of the wall, each half an handful : 
boil in two pints of water for a quarter of an 
hour ; and then add of the rob of currants and el- 
der each an ounce: of this preparation let the 
patient take two ounces every hour, during the 
day-time. 


' Medicines are ſaid to be lenitive, either with reſpect 
to the ſolids, or the fluids. Thoſe which lenify the 


ur drams; of red chiches bruiſed 


ſolids are ſuch as remove their preternatural rigidity; 


whereas, thoſe which are lenitive, with reſpect to the 
fluids, are ſuch as ſheath up every ſubſtance of an acrid, 
ſtimulating nature, of which kind are the ingredients 
already enumerated. - | 
Lenitive ſubſtances alſo belong to the claſs of emol- 
lients, only with this difference, that emollients have a 
relation to the ſolids ; whereas lenitives produce their 
effects 7 the ſolids and fluids, at one and the ſame 
ume. 5 | 
Dilution is a word only applicable to the fluids ; and 
When theſe are diluted, the ſolids are relaxed. Now, 
water is the only proper diluent, with reſpect to the 
human blood ; and all other liquors, commonly called 
diluents, only operate in conſequence of the water they 
| . con- 
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contain. Salts attenuate and reſolve, but at the ſame 
time do not dijute the fluids ; and all ſpirituous li- 
quors rather coagulate than dilute the juices of the hu- 
man body. Intenſely cold water, as well as that which 
is boiling, in like manner, coagulates the blood. Hence 
tepid liquors are of all others the moſt proper for di- 
luting. Now tepid water may be uſed in a great many 
different methods, ſuch as baths, vapours, clyſters, and 
fomentations. Recent whey may alſo be uſed in the 
ſame manner, and for the ſame purpoſes.  _ 

Too great a ſtrength of the veſſels and viſcera is ſaid 
to be induced, when a large number of veſſels, before 
pervious, are concreted, and grown together. Hence, 
in order to anſwer the intention of cure, reſolvent ſub- 
ſtances, with reſpect to the ſolids, ought to be poſſeſſed 
of a power of rendering the concreted veſſels again 
open and pervious. But this circumſtance is ſcarcely 
poſſible, or, at leaſt, not obtained without the greateſt 
difficulty. Now, reſolvent fubſtances, with reſpect 
to the fluids, are all ſuch as again diſengage the fluid 
parts now concreted, and reduce them to the mole- 
cules, of which they conſiſted before the concretion, 
And theſe ſubſtances divide the concreted parts, ei- 
ther by inſinuating themſelves between them, or by 
increaſing the force of the veſſels, in conſequence of 
their ſtimulating quality. Hence a greater attrition, 
and frequently the diviſion of the concreted parts, are 
produced. Sometimes reſolvents act in both theſe 

„„ : 

The red blood, when circulating through the whole 
body, muſt neceſſarily paſs through veſſels, whoſe 
diameters do not exceed the tenth part of the thick- 
neſs of a ſingle hair. But this ſame blood, when out 
of the body, is fo concreted, that it could not poſſi- 
| bly move through the largeſt canals. Now, a feſol- 
vent medicine is, properly, ſuch as js capable of di- 
viding the concreted blood into particles ſo ſmall, that 
it may again paſs through theſe minute veſſels. Now, 
as humours of different kinds may be concreted, ſo re- 
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ſolvents of different kinds become neceſſary ; for aque- 
ous diluents reſolve mucous, glutinous, gummy, and 
ſaponaceous humours. But there are various humours 
incapable of being reſolved in this manner ; for hu- 
man blood is not hindered from concretion by being 
put in tepid water, whereas moſt ſaline reſolvents an- 
wer this intention: and inflammatory concretions are 
moſt effectually reſolved by neutral ſalts, eſpecially 
nitre, and its preparations, which are not only lighter 
than ſea- ſalt, but, alſo, more grateful to the human 
conſtitution, and conſequently of ſingular ſervice in 
almoſt all acute diſorders: alcaline falts are, on the 
contrary, proper for reſolvin Ng glutinous and viſcid 
concretions. Saponaceous ſubſtances, eſpecially thoſe 
of a milder kind, ſuch as ſugar, honey, and ſome 
others, reſolve various concretions, without creating 
any trouble, whereas the chymical ſaponaceous ſub- 
ſtances, of a ſtrong and acrid nature, never operate 
without exciting violent commotions. The operation 
of all theſe reſolvents is much aſſiſted by 0 
whilſt, by the alternate compreſſion and relaxation of 
the veſſels, the reſolvents are mixt with the blood, 
and produce a kind of attrition with the concreted 
fluids; for it is certain, that, after the uſe of a vapour- 
bath, and moderate o, the internal uſe of reſol- 
vents have often diſſipated hard tumours of the glands, 
which. in all appearance ſeemed impoſſible to be re- 
ſolved. _ 

Lenients, according to Boerhaave, are ſuch things as 
remove. the OR that is, the rigidity of the fl 
bres. See (35 | 

5 = e almoſt the ſame with lenients. 

Deluents of the moſt conſiderable kind are, 

iſt, Pure water as hot as a ſound Body, uſed either 
by 3 of bath, fomentation, od, clyſter, Lal 
drin 2 90 

2d, — IE BAR uſed i in the fame manner. 
Keſolvents are ſuch medicines. as again render fluid 
2 s cogerptes ſubſtance, which had before been fluid. 
Re- 
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. are, firſt, diluents; ſecondly, prepara- 
tions of ſea-ſalt, ſal gemmæ nitre, ſal ammoniac, bo- 
rax, alcaline ſalts, whether of a volatile or fixt nature; 
acids duly. fermented, and ſubſtances prepared from 
them; ſuch as ſal polychreſtus, tartarus tartariſatus, 


the purgative tartar of Sennertus, the panacea duplicata 


of the duke of Holſtein, antimoniated nitre, and the 


ſal viperarum ſaturatus of Tachenius. 


zd, Saponaceous, volatile, ſpirituous, aromatic, and 
oleous ſalts. 4th, Chymical ſoaps, conſiſting of diſ- 
tilled oils, and fixed alcalies; as alſo common ſoap, 


_ conſiſting of expreſſed oils, and a fixed alcali. gth, Pre- 


parations of honey. 6th, The ripe Juices of ſummer- 
truit: and, 7th, Mechanical remedies and frictions, Sc. 
All theſe ingredients may be exhibited in various 
forms. Thus a mixture may be prepared i in the fol- 
lowing manner: : 


Take of diſtilled water of rue re ounces; 0 
Venetian borax two drams; of ſal volatile Sleo- 
ſum three drams; and of the pureſt honey three 

ounces: mix all together, and let the patient 
take one ounce every hour, during the day-time. 


Drops may be prepared i in the following manner: 2 
Take of elixir proprietatis, prepared with falt of 


tartar, of ſal volatile oleoſum, and of the purga- 
tive falt of Sennertus, each half an ounce: let 


-" 0 patient take twenty- five drops in wine hre . 


or four times a-day. 
Pills, for the ſame intention, may I prepared thus: : 


Take of Venice-foap, borax, and the beſt dos 

each two drams; make into a maſs, and let each 

. contain three grains; and let the Patient take 
one four times, every day. 
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Take of recent leaves of ſope-wort three handfuls ; | 
of brooklime two handfuls ; of fumitory one 
| handful ; of the recent roots of graſs and ſuccory 
each two ounces : boil in water for a quarter of 
an hour in à cloſe veſſel; ſtrain the liquor 
through a cloth ; and, when'it is depurated by 
ſtanding, with every three pints of it mix of the 
roh of elder, and ſimple oxymel, each two ounces: 
let the patient drink two ounces of this prepara- 
tion warm every hour. V 
3 powder, for the ſame intention, may be prepared 
thus: ö | | | 


Take of ſperma ceti, and borax, each two drams ; | 
make into a powder: to be divided into eight 
doſes, one of which is to be taken every two 
hours, in a little wine. 


When any thing of a viſcid, glutinous, or tenacious 
nature ſo adheres to the ſurface of a veſſel, as to ſtop 
up the natural paſſage of the fluids, when this is re- 
moved, the part is ſaid to be deterged. Hence ab- 
ſtergents, eſpecially all thoſe of the ſaponaceous kind, 
are ſuch as reſolve the concreted fluids. But, in thoſe 
veſſels where the motion of the fluids is moſt ſwift and 

rapid, ſuch viſcid concretions are not generally found, 
but only in the moſt minute veſſels, or in thoſe recep- 
tacles where the humours are collected for certain pur- 
poſes. But it would be a great error to believe, that 
all fuch viſcid adheſions are of a morbid nature, ſince 
the whole internal mouth, the ceſophagus, and ſtomach, 

are covered with ſuch a mucus; and, when it is de- 
fective, the molt terrible diſorders are produced, To 
the claſs of abſtergents belong all diluent and reſelvent 
ſubſtances, eſpecially of the ſaponaceous kind. Theſe 

1 con- 


| 

4 
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_ eontribute to the cure of too great a rigidity of the | 

veſſels and viſcera, becauſe, by removing the ob- | 
ſtructions, they procure a free paſſage of the humours 

22 the veſſels. Hence the highly equable circu- 
lation neither preſſes the ſolids ſo forcibly againſt each 
other, nor condenſes the humours ſo much. | 
__ The abſtergents, mentioned by Boer haaue, are fuch 

medicines as remove glutinous fluids, or half-corrupted 

ſolids from the places to which, by their tenacious qua- 

lity, they adhered ; and they are, FO 
Idſt, Diluents. 0 

2d, Reſolvents. | | £ 

za, But principally ſaponaceous, lixivial, and fixed 
ſubſtances, . together with preparations of honey and 
| ww... al „ 

| 55. From what has been faid (from 21 to 55) all 
the Lforders, incident to the ſolid parts, and their cures, 
may be underſtood and explained, fince they all de- 


— 
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pend on a faulty coheſion of the parts: and from this 
; doctrine ariſe many things of the greateſt uſe in medi- 
| cine; ſince, by this means, we are able to anſwer the 


following queſtions. 

What is the diverſity of ſtructure in the ſolid parts, 
at different ages? The younger the human body is, the 
more eaſily the veſſels yield to the impulſe of the flu- 
ids, and the greater proportion there is of the brain, 

and of the nerves diſtributed thence, to the other parts 
of the body. If we take an accurate ſurvey of the 
body of a new-born infant, all the parts appear pul- 
pous, ſoft, and moiſt ; the palms of the hands, and 
ſoles of the feet, are wet with the moiſture diſcharged 
from the ſmall exhale veſſels : nothing appears dry 
and callous. But gradually, as the infant advances in 
years, many of the minute veſſels begin to be conſoli- 
dated: thus the number of the veſlels is diminiſhed, 
and the ſtrength of the ſolids increaſed, till, at laft, 
in extreme old age, a ſtreng degree of calloſity is in- 
duced on the dry body; and many of the minute * 
| : . 


* 


ſels are aboliſhed. Hence all the functions, which 


? 


depend on the motions of the moſt, ſubtile humours 


through the ſmalleſt veſſels, begin to be defective in 
old perſons; and the ſolids, anf too rigid, 
make too ſtrong a reſiſtance to the impelled fluids. - 

Why does a man grow? Hippocrates, in his firſt 
book de victus ratione, informs us, „ That all the 


<« parts of the human body exiſt, and are increaſed at | 


the ſame time; and one part is not ſo ſooner or 
<« later than another; but the larger parts are diſcern- 
c able ſooner than thofe of the leſs, t ough the former 
c did not exiſt before the latter.“ For, if they con- 
ſider the nature and phænomena of generation, pre- 
exiſtent parts ſeem only to be enfolded, and take up a 
larger ſpace. The ſame holds in the propagation of 
plants; for the whole plant, to be afterwards raiſed, 


lies latent, and, as it were, wrapt up in the ſeed. Since, 


therefore, in a tender embrio, a great many veſſels 
are, as it were, intorted and folded up; a reſiſtance to 


the fluids to be conveyed through theſe veſſels is pro- 

duced. But fluids, when carried through canals, when 
they meet with an effort againſt, or a reſiſtance to 
their motion, endeavour to diſtend theſe canals, and 


lengthen their ſides. Hence an elongation of all the 


parts happens: and this is growth. But, when all 


the veſſels are unfolded, a ſmaller reſiſtance is made 
to the propelled fluids, the circulation through all the 
canals is free and uninterrupted, and then the length- 


* 


ening of the veſſels ceaſes, becauſe the motion of the 


fluids through them is freely carried on, and the ſides 
of the veſſels, conſolidated by the vital motion, no 


longer ſuffer themſelves to be diſtracted by the ſame 
force: and in this caſe the body remains without aug- 


mentation or diminution. 


1 5 


This happens becauſe the quantity and impetus of 


the humours are a balance to the force of the reſiſting 


ſolids; for the human body does not ceaſe to grow, 


1 


cauſe, 


becauſe the ſolids can be no longer extended, but be- 
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cauſe, in conſequence of the unfolding of the veſſels 
the circulation is rendered fo free, that the humours 
no longer ſtretch the veſſels; for, even in an adult 
perſon, when an obſtruction happens in any of the veſ⸗ 
ſels, the velocity and quantity of the humours remain- 
ing the ſame, we ſee the particular parts are increaſed. 
This is ſufficiently proved by the uterus of a pregnant 
woman, which is expanded to ſo large a bulk. And, 
perhaps, the furpraing, "a augmentation of particular 
parts is owing to ſome. ſuch latent cauſe, _ 
Why does the body decreaſe? By the neceſſary ef- 
fect of good health ſuch a ſtrength is ſoon produced in 
all the veſſels, that they gradually begin to make too 
ſtrong a reſiſtance to the impelled fluids. Hence all the 
parts are gradually contracted; the whole body be- 
comes dry and parched; and almoſt the whole far, 
which conſtitutes ſo great a part of the bulk of the 
body, is conſumed. Hence, in the hands of old per- 
ſons, we lee the tendons almoſt deſtitute of all fat. 
The ligaments, alſo, between the bodies of the ver- 
tebræ, are often ſo effectually aboliſhed, that the 
vertebræ touch each other. Hence che tallneſs of the 
body is diminiſhed, the ſpina dorſi is incurvated for- 
wards; and old perſons become gibbous, and, x lat, 
die of a maraſmus, ariſing from old age. 

Why do men grow fafter in the uterus, than at. any 
other period of their lives? That this actually happens 
is a circumſtance, the truth of which we cannot call 
in queſtion; for in nine months time, from an invi- 
ſible molecule, the infant grows ſo large, that its 
weight is often equal to ſixteen pounds, and ſometimes 
more. The reaſon of this phænomenon ſeems to be 
this: the veſſels adjacent to the heart, which is 
ſtrongly moved, are highly tender, and, as many of 
them are ſhrivelled up, they make a more forcible 
reſiſtance to the impelled fluids : hence they are more 
lengthened. and diſtended. Beſides, the Whole em- 
I is. a cheriſhed | by the tepid liquor of 
EB the 
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the amn: hence all the parts are preſerved highly 
lax ; and the nouriſhment, prepared by the mother's 
body, is not only continually conveyed to that of the 
fozrus, but, alfo, equally diſtributed. | by 
How does a man contract a lax habit of body? If 
a perſon leads an idle, unactive life, indulges himſelf 
In fleep, and at the ſame time uſes ſoft aliments, his 
body will become preternaturally large, but his 
firength is not augmented in proportion; and the veſ- 
ſels are nor ſufficiently contolidated. Hence they 
_ yield, and are diftended by the impelled 
Kuids. ny K 7 
How does a man become ſtrong? When the force 
of the fluids is more than a balance to the ſtrength of 
the veſſels, the body becomes tumid and lax. But 
when the veſſels, ſtrengthened by due exerciſe, ſuſ- 
Tain the impetus of the fluids without too great a dila- 
ration, and when this ſtrength of the veſſels is a pre- 
cCiſe balance to the quantity and motion of the fluids, 
the man is faid to be ſtrong ; ſince in ſuch a perſon 
there is a firm coheſion of the ſolid parts, and a due 
denſity of the fluids. | 
How does a man acquire a rigid habit of body? 
The ſame cauſes, which render the body ſtrong, con- 
tinuing to act, will, of courſe, render it rigid. Age 
gradually ſtrengthens the tender body of a new-born 
infant, and exerciſe imparts ſtrength to the weakeſt. 
conſtitutions z a more advanced age renders all the 
parts callous and rigid; and exceſſive labour brings 
on all the ſymptoms of old age, before the due 
time. | 88 F 
Why is a man of a moiſt conſtitution? The veins 
of the human body, being eaſily dilatable, are of 
courſe filled with the freſh fupplies of fluids taken 
into the body; but the firmer n of the arteries 
again expels theſe liquors : for, a found and vigorous 
man may drink an incredible quantity of water, which, 
being received into the veins, is conveyed 2 the 
cart; 


ok 
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heart 3 and then, being diſtributed through; the arte- 
_ ries, is expelled from the body; and, next day, the 


man recovers his former weight : when, therefore, 
there is ſuch a weakneſs of the arteries, that they can 
neither put the humours, received into the veins, in 
ſufficient motion, nor expel the ſuperfluous Juices, 
then the fluids are accumulated, prevail over the ſo- 
lids, and produce what we call a moiſt conſtitu- 
Ton. . | "IE _ | 
Why is a man of a full habit? A man is faid to 
be full of juices, when his veſſels are filled with a 
larger quantity of laudable humours than is requiſite 
for the purpoſes of health. In ſuch perſons there is 
ſuch a degree of laxity in the veſſels, that they may 
be filled ſo far as not to create a diſeaſe: but if, in 
this caſe, the humours ſhould be increaſed, or rare- 


Why is a man of a dry habit of body? This ſtate 


fied by heat, or any other cauſe, health can no longer 


is produced fimply by the increaſed frength of the 


veſſels. When the arteries are contracted with a 
| one force than is requiſite for perfect health, the 
_ fluids are expelled, and the body becomes dry. Hence. 
age, and hard labour, by corroborating the ſolids, 
render the body dry. „„ 

Why does a man die a natural death? A natural 
death is that which, undoubtedly, happens in conſe- 
quence of the peculiar frame and make of the hu- 
man body. This happens, becauſe the elements of 
the fibres are mutually applied to each other, fibres 
to fibres, membranes to membranes, the ſides of the 
veſſels to each other, and the flattened veſſels grow to 
other ſimilar veſſels. Thus, at laſt, almoſt all the 
minute veſſels being concreted, the cjreulation of the 
humours is only carried on through the larger veſſels, 
which, at laſt, becoming dry, callous, and ſometimes 


cartilaginous, or bony, hinder the free expulſion of 


the blood from the heart: thus life terminates in a 


calm 
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calm and gentle death. Lewis Cornaro, that celebrated 
model of temperance and mortification, died in this 
grateful and deſirable manner. Hence the boaſtings 
of the Chymiſts are falſe, and ill-founded, who fool- 
iſhly promiſed. immortality, or, at leaſt, pretended, 
that they could protract life at pleaſure. This ſpecies 
of gentle death happens by the reſt of the heart, when 
full, and not capable, of evacuating its contents into 
the arteries, which are full, and ſo rigid, that they 
cannot be diſtended by the force of the heart. ; 
What diſeaſes are moſt incident to different ages? 
In the farſt years of life man is moſt ſubject to the 
. diſorders of the nervous ſyſtem ; becaule, as we know 
from experience, the brain, together with. its appen- 
dages, the ſpinal marrow, and nerves, bear a larger 
Proportion to the other parts of the body, the younger 
the body is. Beſides, as at this age the brain is leſs 
firm, ſo the nexves, ariſing from it, are not only ſoft, 
but covered with thin membranes, and, conſequently, 
. eaſily affected, and rendered ſubject to convulſions ; 
for an infant can hardly be ſeized with the ſlighteſt fe- 
ver, without being, at the ſame time, thrown into 
convulſions. Gripes, ariſing from an acid in the 
ſtomach and inteſtinal tube; an infection, by the ſmall- 
pox or meaſles; and every thing which acts forcibly 
on the organs of ſenſation, ſuch as a violent noiſe, or 
a too ſtrong light, often excite convulſions. And Sy- 
denbam, when, after dentition, he found children ſei- 
zed with convulſions, prognoſticated the ſmall- pox, 
and thoſe of a good kind. Hence, ſince at this ten- 
der age convulſions are produced by ſuch cauſes, Zip 
. pocrates was not very dubious about a cure, before 
the ſeventh year of the child's age: but he pro- 
- nounces them dangerous after that age, becauſe. they 
are produced by more violent cauſes. 
Another ſource of diſorders, which happen in the 
- firſt years of life, is, that the quantity of the humours 
is more than a balance to the ſtrength of TRIP + 
2185 | „ 
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for all infants are turgid and moiſt. Hence happen 
io eaſy, - and fo ſurpriſing changes of the humours, 
which are fo often diſcharged through the ſkin, in a 
manner not as yet ſufficiently underſtood. This is ob- 
vious from achors, herpes, excoriations behind the 
ears, and under the axillg. By theſe means an incre- 
dible quantity of fluids is daily diſcharged, and an 
imprudent ſtop put to ſuch evacuations often lays a 
foundation for the moſt terrible diforders.. | 
Then, about the time of puberty, furpriſing changes 
happen to the whole body in both ſexes; in men tu- 
mours of the teſticles, and varicoſe inflations of the 
ſeminal veſſels, which are eaſily curable by gentle pur- 
gatives, and flight frictions over the ſteam of kindled 
amber. And in young women ſurpriſing diforders 
often precede, or accompany, the firſt eruption of the 
menſes. | | 1 | 
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; Afterwards, when the parts of the body begin to } 
make a ſtronger reſiſtance, and the veſſels are no long- 1 


er capable of being ſo eaſily diſtended, an equilibri- 
um, or juſt balance, is produced between the quantity 
and impetus of the fluids, and the reſiſtance of the vel: 
ſels. In the mean time, ſound viſcera continue to ge- 
nerate freſh humours. Hence a rupture of the veſſels a 
eaſily happens, which lays a foundation for hæmorrha- 
ges of the noſe, and fpittings of blood. c 
In adult perſons, the action of the veſſels on the 1 
fluids is highly ſtrong. Hence their blood is rendered _ 
denſe and compact, which Jays a foundation for acute, 
inflammatory diſorders. 578; | if 
At laſt, when old age comes on, the ſolids become i} 
more compact; the minute veſſels are gradually con- | 
creted, and become callous : and ali the functions, 
which depend on the circulation of the molt ſubtile 
humours through the moſt minute veſſels, are gradu- 
ally aboliſhed : hence all the actions of the brain and 
nerves begin to be weakened ; the humours degene- 
rate to a cold and phlegmatic ſtate ; the circulation is 
only. performed through 2 veſſels; and death, 
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at laſt, neceſſarily follows : thus Galen, in the third 
chapter of his ſixth book, de ſanitate tuenda, informs 
us, „That we become old, and ſubject to corrupti- 
„% on, becauſe we cannot avoid the workings of na- 
* ture, which become: gradually more dry.“ 
Hippocrates, in ſect. 3, aph. 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
29, 30, 31, has carefully remarked the diſeaſes inci- 
gente different periods of fifedts 7 5 52S 
What regimen is beſt accommodated'to the various 
periods of life? So long as the foetus remains in the 
womb, it receives the humours prepared from its mo- 
ther; and, as ſoon as it is brought into the world, it, 
by a happy kind of inſtinct, begins to ſuck its mo- 
ther's breaſts. The milk, therefore, yielded by theſe, 
is of all others the moſt proper nouriſhment for in- 
fants: when their dentes inciſores appear, aliments 
ſomewhat more ſolid, but previouſly reduced to a 
Pap, are to be exhibited ; and, according to Galen, in 
the tenth chapter of his firſt book, de ſanitate tuenda, 
they are to be often rubbed, but not with a full ſto- 
mach: then well-fermented bread reduced to a ſoft 
pulp, by an affufion of milk, or fleſh-broth, may be 
properly uſed ; and, when the dentes molares have ap- 
peared, firmer aliments may be exhibited. But all 
hot, vinous, and irritating ſubſtances are highly pre- 
judicial to infants, becauſe their nervous ſyſtems are 
very delicate and tender. N Ed 
Children, on account of their voracious appetite, 
are to have aliments often exhibited to them ; and 
Hippocrates, in aphoriſm 13 and 14 of fect. 1, in- 
forms us, that children are, of all others, leaſt ca- 
pable of bearing hunger. Thoſe who are in a grow- 
ing ſtate have a great degree of innate heat; and, 
for that reaſon, require a large quantity of aliments, 
teſt their bodies ſhould be conſumed and waſted 
away. i Gs „ 
Poor adult and ſound perſons, the rule laid down 
by Hippocrates, in the fixth book of his epidemics, 
is generally ſufficient; which is, not © to eat to ſa- 
SE A tiety; 


Fl > 
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« tiety; and to uſe ſufficient exerciſe.” And, ſince 
this age is highly obnoxious to acute diſtempers, it is 
obvious, that heating ſubſtances are carefully to be 
avoided, and the aliments ought to be always propor- 
tioned to the exerciſe; for a hardy labourer requires 


quite different, and more copious aliments, than the 


Philoſopher, who applies diligently to his ſtudies. 
Since, according to the thirteenth and fourteenth 


aphoriſms of the firſt ſection of Hippocrates, Old 


<< perſons bear hunger cafily, have but a {mall degree 
<* of natural heat, and therefore require but little 
food, ſince much nouriſhment extinguiſnes this 
« heat.” They are, therefore, to have ſoft aliments 
frequently exhibited z and, when they become tooth- 


leſs, they are to be ſuſtained almoſt by milk alone, 


broths, and eggs. * e 
The moderate uſe of wine is, in a particular man- 
ner, beneficial to them; and is, for this reaſon, by 
ſome called old men's milk; for, in all fermented 
liquors, there is ſomething of a ſurpriſingly ſpiritu- 
ous nature, which, in a moment, operates in an effica- 
cious manner upon the brain and nerves; but, when 
imprudently, or too copioufly uſed, it may produce 
ſudden death; or, if it mould operate with leſs vio- 
lence, it may produce a diſorder ſtill more terrible 
chan death itſelf, which is madneſs, or ſome other 
misfortunes ſufficient to render life a burden. This 
ſpirituous part, in new and fermenting wines, is a 
highly efficacious reſtorative in old age. 1 
Cornaro, every year, in the months of Zuly and Au- 
guſt, had an averſion to all kinds of wine. In conſe- 
quence of this peculiarity in his conſtitution, his appe- 
tite gradually languiſned, ſo that he became quite 
weak about the middle of Auguſt; but, upon his 
drinking the new wine, for the three or four firſt days 


of September, his ſtrength and vigour returned, not- 


witintanding his great age. e 
What method of life is moſt ſuitable to different 
ages? In the firſt years of life the body is highly 
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agile; children can ſcarce remain in a ſtate of reſt, 

bur have their health difordered, if they are entirely 
reſtrained from their diverſions by too ſtrict parents, 
or tutors : though, when they are too ſoon inured to hard 
labour, their bodies are rendered ſtrong, and they die 
of a callous ſtate of the veſſels, induced before the 
due time. Thus we. obſerve, that country-men, ac- 
cuſtomed from their-infancy to hard labour, become 
rigid and callous, like old men, when they are about 
forty years of age. It is no leſs a fault, to accuſtom 
children too ſoon to ſevere ſtudies, ſince, though they 
may, at firſt, give. ſignal proots of the pregnancy of 
their genius, yet they either ſoon after die, or remain. 
ſtupid, and good for nothing. Inſtances of this are 
every-where to be met with. | 

Adults ought, by proper exerciſe, to ſuſtain and 
confirm their ſtrength, leſt the body ſhould become 
languid, and over-burdened with ſuperfluous far. 
What advantages accrue to the human body from ex- 
erciſe is ſufficiently obvious from experience. Galen, in 
the third chapter of his fifth book de ſanitate tuenda, for 
old men, recommends frictions gith oil in the morning 
after ſleep, and orders them to uſe their habitual la- 
bours, though without violence ; and, as old men are 
ſenſible of the ſmalleſt errors, with reſpect to regimen, 
and young men are ſcarcely affected by the greateſt, 
he orders the former to uſe ſoft aliments often re- 
peated. 

What medicines are moſt proper in the periods of 
life? Such medicines ſeem almoſt only ſuited to chil- 
-dren, as, in fome meaſure, diminiſh the quantity of 
their humours. Hence they eaſily bear gentle purga- 
tives, eſpecially of rhubarb. "Thoſe ſubſtances are, 
allo, beneficial to them, which have a tendency to 
correct an acid acrimony, ſuch as the abſorbent pow- 
der of crabs-eyes, and others of a like nature. Such 
medicines are excellently ſuited to infants, as check 
the irritation of the nervous {yſtem, and at the ſame 
time moderately corroborate the ſolids ; hence rhu- 


barb, 
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barb, with crabs-eyes, and a little cinnamon, is a 


medicine excellently fuited to the condition of infants. 


Then, when they advance in years, ſuch medicines are 
never to be exhibited, as by their ſtimulus render the 
circulation of the humours too briſk, leſt the tender 
veſſels ſhould, by that means, be ruptured. In the 
years of maturity, thoſe medicines are moſt proper, 
which remove that propenſity, which the humours 
have, to aſſume an inflammatory ſpiſſitude. Old age, 
on the_ contrary, which, according to Galen, in the 


_ ninth chapter of his fifth book de ſanitate tuenda, © is 
nothing, but a dry and cold habit of body, brought 


* on bytime,” requires moiſtening and gently nutri- 
tive medicines, with the addition of grateful, ſtimu- 
lating, and ſpirituous ſubſtances, but always mixed 
with ſuch as are of a moiſtening quality. 

Of what certainty and uſe is the doctrine of ſtric- 


ture and relaxation in the ſolids? After medicine was 


divided into two ſects, each of which had its follow- 
ers, ſome, contending that the art was built upon 
experience alone, maintained, that a knowledge of 
evident cauſes was neceſſary ; but affirmed, that diſ- 
putes about obſcure cauſes, and natural actions, were 
ſuperfluous ; and aſſerted, that medicine was not in- 
vented after reaſoning ; but that, after medicine was 


_ diſcovered, the reaſons of phenomena were found 


out. Hence this ſect maintained, that experience was 
alone neceſſary, and its followers were called Empi- 
rics. Others, who were called Rational, did not deny 
the neceſſity of experience, but affirmed, that it could 
not be obtained without ſome previous reaſoning. Be- 
ſides, they affirmed, that a knowledge of the remote 


and latent, as well as evident cauſes of diſeaſes was 
neceſſary; as alſo a knowledge of the natural actions, 


and contequently of the internal parts. 

Among the Rational, or dogmatic ſect, Themiſon, 
one of the followers. of Aſclepiades; and after him 
others, reduced this difficult art to a kind of brief 
ſyſtem; and aſſerted, that the knowledge of no cauſe 
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on a copious uſe of aliments, the body immediate 


— 
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contributed to the cure of diſeaſes; and that it was 
ſufficient to be acquainted with ſome circumſtances, 
which "hy 15 ad in common ; and that theſe 


were of three kinds, that is, ſtricture, fluxion or a mix- 
ture of theſe ; becauſe ſometimes the ſick diſcharged 
too little, at other times too much, and at other times 
too little in one part, and too much in another. 35 

This was the origin of the doctrine of ſtricture and 
relaxation, concerning which Praſper Alpinus, in his 
medicina methodica, afterwards treated fully. Many 
things, relating to this doctrine, alſo occur in Cælius 
Aurelianus, who was of the methodic ſect. 

But ſtricture and relaxation can only properly hap- 
pen in the ſolids, nor could they eaſily explain the diſ- 
eaſes of the humours from theſe : it is, therefore, of 
great importance in medicine, to conſider the change 
of coheſion in the ſolid parts; nor yet can all diſeaſes 
be deduced from it, as the methodic ſect maintained. 
Whence are we to take our moſt certain marks of 
a due degree of ſtricture and relaxation? When, after 
_ copious eating and drinking, and the being expoſed 
to the moiſt air, the body either does not become tu- 
mid, or does not remain long ſo, we know that the 
veſſels and viſcera have a due degree of ſtrength ; by 
which the ſuperfluous quantity of diſtending liquors is 
| Toon expelled from the hody. When the body of an 
adult perſon does not, gradually decreaſe, by the too 

great contraction of the veſſels, and the conſequent 
expulſion of the fluids, we then know, that an equi- 
librium between the ſolids and fluids prevails. If, pr 
becomes tumid, we know that the veſſels are too ae of 
and too eaſily dilated, If all the parts are lean, dry, 
and parched, we juſtly conclude, that the veſſels are 
too ſtrong: „ 1 5 

56. We ſhould now treat of wounds (16), and 
then of the moſt ſimple diſorders of the ſolids : but, 
as a wound is always accompanied with ſpontaneous, 

| | | __ . PEC® 
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peecant qualities of the fluids, we ſhall firſt conſider 
theſe, ſince they ought to be known before we attempt 
to give the hiſtory of wounds.  _ Eg 
57. Hence we ſhall firſt treat of thoſe diſorders of 
the fluids, which ariſe ſpontaneouſly in them, either 


when they are left to themſelves, without any regard 


to the veſſels; or which are excited by any fault, or 


too flow a motion of the vital fluids. 


Of the moſt ſimple and ſpontaneous diſorders in the 


Humours. 


58. A LL the humours found in a human body 


whilſt alive are either crude, and retain 
the nature of 'the aliments from which they were 
formed; or elſe, by the force of the natural actions, 


and their mixture with the other fluids, are aſſimilated, 
and acquire the nature of the reſt of our liquids. 


59. All theſe humours (38) are formed from vege- 
tables, or from other animals. | 


Spontaneous diſeaſes from an acid Humour, 


O UR liquors, which are formed from farina- 


ceous vegetables, or ripe fruits, raw or 
fermented, when ſuperior to the vital powers, acquire 


in us ſuch a diſpoſition, as ariſes from their peculiar 
nature, when expoſed to heat attended with moiſture. 


Hence principally an acid acrimony, and pinguious 
viſcidity are excited. The former is principally cauſed 
by fermented and unfermented aceſcent aliment; the 
latter by farinaceous aliment not fermented, nor boiled; 
thoſe alſo which by their auſterity cauſe a tenacity of 
the humours, have ſuch a tendency. | Re, 
61. This acid acrimony (60) is cauſed, 3 
iſt, By aliments conſiſting of farinaceous, ſucculent 
acids, freſh, crude, fermenting, or fermented parts 


of vegetables. | 
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"2d, Py a deficience of good blood in the body 
which takes in theſe aliments. 


3d, By a debility of the fibrous texture 24, 295 41) 
of the veſſels and viſcera. _ 

4th, By a defect of animal motion, as in children. 

62. The ſeat of this acid acrimony is originally the 
organs of the firſt digeſtion, from whence by flow 
degrees it infects the blood, and, laſtly, all the hu- 
mours. 

63. This acidity produces acid eructations, hunger, 
vellications of the ſtomach, and heart- burning, iliac 
pains, flatulencies, ſpaſms, inactivity of the bile, and 
various changes thereof, acid chyle, and ſtools of an acid 
ſmell. Such are the effects of an acid in the ſtomach 
and inteſtines. 

64. Acidity in the blood produces dane an acid 
chylous ſerum, acid milk in women, acid ſweats, and 
acid ſaliva; hence ariſe itchings, obſtructions, 
ſtules, ulcers, coagulations of the milk and blood, in- 
eptitude of the blood for cireulation, irritations of 
brain and nerves; hence convulſions, a diſturbed cir- 
culation, and death. 

65. From what has been ſaid (60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 
65) a preſent, future, and paſt acid temperament 
may be diſtinguiſhed ; the effects, allo, may be pre- 
dicted ; and the method of cure may be underſtood. 
66. The cure is performed, 
iſt, By anti- acid aliments of animals or vegetables. 
Such are broths made of the fleſh of birds, quadru- 
peds, or fiſh ; jellies made of the ſame; and the fleſh 

of theſe, which beſt anſwers this end when roaſted. 
We with a little alcaline ſalt. 
With the aliments ſpecified above, 3 ad- 


viſes, 88 . three hours, an ounce of the following 
wine, | 5 


Take falt of . two N and F reach | 
white wine fourteen OUNCES, | 


<The 
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The anti-acid vegetables mentioned OF Bierhagve | 
are theſe, | 


Wormwood. 
Jack by the hedge, or ſauce all aa 
Garlic. 
Dill. | 
Wholeſome wolf-bane, 
Angelica. 
Aniſe. 
( 
Long Birth-wort. 
Round Birth-wort, 
Wild radiſh. 
Cuckow-pint. 
Swallow-wort. 
Aſparagus. 
White aſphodel. 
Baſil. 
Cabbage. 
Aromatic reed. 
Calamint. 
Carduus benedictus: 
Lady's thiſtle. 
Carraways. 
Avens. 
Cloves. 
Scurvy-graſs. 
nions. 
eſſer centaury, 
Wild carrot. 
Rocket. 
Eryngo. 
P 
Hemp-agrimony. 
Greater galangals. 
. Leſſer galangals. 
Elecampane. - 
Dittander. 


Mars 


=. _ Of the a; Mae of the es. 
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Feverfew. 8 1 
> Mezereon. 
Navew-gentle. 
Creſſes. g 
Cat-mint, or nep. | 
Origany. | oe” 
Pepper. | 
Palitory of 
ellito ain. | 
| Radi. 4 
Rue. 
Soap-wort. 
Satyrion. 
Mother of thyme. 
Savin. 
Savory. 
Acrid vermiculated houſeleck; 
_ Muſtard. 
Squill. 
Thyme. 
Treacle-muſtard. 
Spotted ramſons. 
Nettles. 
Zedoary. 
Ginger. 


2d, By ſuch juices as approach near to the nature | 
of good blood, formed from rapacious birds. 

5 Such, both of the large and ſmaller kinds, are thoſe 
which feed on inſects, dut eſpecially ſuch birds as are 
devourers of fiſh, as the duck, gooſe, ſparrow, chaf- 
finch, thruſh, partridge, gull, and quail; the © egg _ 
all theſe. 

za, By corroborants. Theſe are 
Such as communicate an elaſtic force to the Rbres, 
veſſels, membranes, and viſcera (28, N. Ty 4 4) as alſo 

8 fermented | 


* » 
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fermented ſpirituous liquors, generous ales, wines, 
hydromel, and ſpirits of wine. 

- 4th, By ſtrong motion. 

5th, By medicines which abſurd, lng obtund, 
and induce a change in the acid. | 

Abſorbents of acids are ſuch ſubſtances,” as, when 
immerſed in acids, deprive them of their acrimony in 
ſuch a manner that they cannot operate either as acids, 
or acrids; while, in the mean time, they have them- 
ſelves no manner of acrimony which can do the body 
any injury; hence they are often preferred to other 
medicines. Only they are pernicious, when, by mix- 
ing with the inert pituitous matter, they become nox- 
ious by their bulk and weight. 

Such are dried bones of fiſh ; the jaw- bone of the 
p the eyes, claws, and ſhells of crabs and W 
Oyſter and mulſcle-ſhells, c. 

Coral, pearl, and mother of pearl. 
Chalk, bole, oſteocolla, and marle. 
Blood - ſtone, in a doſe of fifteen grains. 
Filings of tin, eight grains for a doſe. 
Filings of iron, twelve grains for a doſe. 2 
Diluents are water and aqueous ſubſtances, as men- 
| tioned under 534, N. 4. 

Obtundants are ſuch as, by their ſoft lentor, inſpiC- 
ſate the acrid acids in ſuch manner as, by obtunding 
their ſpiculæ, or carp points, to diveſt them of every 
noxious quality, and at the ſame time to defend the 


membranes from all injury; as alſo to remove the 


effects already produced by them. Only ſometimes 
they are injurious to ſuch, whoſe too lax contexture of 
body may be thereby farther weakened, 
Theſe are, 1ſt, oleous ſubſtances, as 

Sweet and bitter almonds. | 

Piftachio-nuts. | 

Common nuts, walnuts and cocoa-nuts. | 

White poppy-ſeeds. 5 | 

The expreſſed oils of theſe and of olives, Kc. 
5 20, Celatinous 2 as jellies of fleſh and fiſh. 


3d, Such 
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za, Such oleous aromatics as are lenient, on ac- 


count of their oil. (See 66, N. 1. ) and a great many 


preparations from theſe. 


Subſtances which induce a change in the acid; 
theſe are ſuch as, being mixed with it, eee | 
| Produce an efferveſcence, and conſequently excite 
motion, ſtimulate and irritate the fibres; but after- 


wards, uniting with the acid, conſtitute a new ſpecies of 


| falt, in which there {till remains a ſtimulating, diapho- - 


retic, diuretic, and reſolvent quality. They are only 
pernicious to thoſe who are already injured by too 
great a degree of motion. 

Fixed alcaline ſalts, procured from burnt vegeta- 
bles of any kind, in a doſe of ſix grains. 

Volatile ſalts procured from the diſtillation of ani- 
mals, putrified vegetables, or recent anti- acid plants, 
(ſee 66, N. 1.) in a doſe of ten grains. 

Fixed ſaponaceous ſubſtances, as venice-ſoap, c. 
in a doſe of one dram. 

, Saponaceous volatile ſubſtances, in a doſe of half a 
ram. | 
Of theſe laſt there are three principal ſorts : 


iſt, Volatile, oily, faline ſpirits, diſtilled from 


blood, urine, hartſhorn, ſilk, Sc. 
2d, The offa helmontiana from a very pure alcoho! 
of wine, and very ſtrong ſpirits of ſal ammoniac mixed 
and united by diſtillation. 
3d, The 3 alcaline volatile ſalts often ſabli- 
_ mated, and intimately united with aromatic oils: 
for inſtance, 


Take of very pure, dry ſalt of hartſhorn one ounce 
and of diſtilled oil of citron- peel one dram : ſub- 
lime in a tall glaſs-veſſel, and let this operation 
be repeated a ſufficient number of times. 


67. The choice, reparation. doſe, and timely ap- 
plication of ese remedies will be known to the pliy- 
* ſician, 


the blood, 
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fician, from a knowledge of the diſeaſe, its ſeat, and 


the condition of the patient. 


68. From what has been faid it is obvious, why 
children, ſuch as uſe little exerciſe, virgins, poor peo- 


ple, and ſome ſorts of artificers, much converſant with 


acids, 


* 


dant acid. 


are very ſubject to diſeaſes from a redun- 


- _ Diſeaſes from a ſpontaneous Viſcidity. 


69. A PINGUIOUS viſcidity, from vegetable 


aliment is cauſed, _ 
Firſt, By a diet of crude and unfermented farinace- 


ous ſubſtances, and auſtere immature vegetables. For 


the meal of farinaceous vegetables, mixed with water, 
forms a viſcid kind of paſte, but fermentation de- 
ſtroys this viſciditx. . 

Secondly, By a defect of good blood, a ſufficient 
quantity of which is neceſſary to the aſſimilation of the 
aliments, and the converſion of their juices into good 
blood. 5 „ 

Thirdly, By a debility of the veſſels and viſcera, 
or a defect and inactivity of the bile; which laſt is very 


powerful, when in a due ſtate and quantity, in at- 
tenuating the viſcidity of alimentary ſubſtances. . 

Fourthly, By a diminution of animal motion; for 
motion ſtrengthens the ſolids, attenuates the fluids, 


and promotes due digeſtion and aſſimilation of the ali- 
ments. 35 


 Fifthly, By a difſipation of the moſt fluid parts of 
* 


it is evident, that when the moſt fluid parts are loſt, 
what remains muſt become more thick and viſcid. 
Hence the error of thoſe is obvious, who prepoſte- 


rouſly carry off the fineſt particles of the blood by 


enormous quantities of ſudorifics and diuretics, _ 
Sixthly, By the retention of the thicker parts of the 


fluids, on account of the debility of the excretory 


organs. 
70. This 


rough the relaxed ſecerning veſſels, for 


2 . 

* 
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70. This viſcidity is originally formed in the firſt 
hrs of digeſtion, from whence it is propagated to 
the blood, and the fluids thence derived : and when 
any of theſe viſcid particles paſs the lacteals, and get 
into the blood, their immediate effects are princi- 


pally manifeſt in the lungs, where they cauſe a dyſp- 


næa, not being able to pals readily through the ſmall 
pulmonary veſſels. 

71. The effects of ſuch a viſcidity, i in the firſt or- 
gans of digeſtion, are, 
An utter proſtration of appetite. Of this I have 
feen frequent inſtances in thoſe, who have deſtroyed 
thete organs by drinking drams : theſe utterly loſe 
their appetite, and, when they vomit, diſcharge a vi- 
ſcid ſubſtance, ſometimes much reſembling frogs- 
ſpawn. 

A ſenſe of replerion, nauſea, and inclination to vo- 
mit, becauſe theſe viſcidities, adhering to the coats 
of the ſtomach, excite an unealy ſenſation, in the man- 


ner a feather does, when thruſt down the throat. 


A crudity of the aliments taken in, becauſe they : 


cannot be digeſted. 


Hence, likewiſe, the bile is rendered inert and un- 
active, being, as it were, inſpiſſated by theſe viſci- - 
dities, and Carried along with them through che i in- 


teſtinal tube, and loſt. 


Hence, alſo, ariſe pituitous, and pellucid concreti- 


ons of the ſtomach, and inteſtinal tube, which are 


productive of exceſſive PRs adhering to the coats of 
theſe organs. 


Coſtiveneſs, and tumours of the belly, are, more- 


over, excited, for want of a ee ſtimulus from the 
bile, and a retention of the gro 


s viſcid feces. This 
is frequent in children. 


Hence, alſo, a due preparation, perfection, and 
ſecretion of the chyle is prevented. 


72. In the blood, ſizineſs, paleneſs, and imtheabili- 


ty, are generated. In the veſſels, obſtructions and 
concretions. Hence alſo pale urine without any ſmell, 


vilcid 
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viſcid ſaliva, and leucophlegmatic tumours. The due 
ſecretions are, alſo, prevented, and the more ſubtile 

parts of the fluids become deficient, whence a coalition 
of the ſmalleſt canals is inducer. 
73. It is obvious, that from theſe cauſes all the digeſti- 
ons, circulations, ſecretions, excretions, and the vital, 
natural, and animal motions muſt be diſturbed, 
whence a ſuffocation of the circulation, and death 
muſt enſue. | ho . a 


* 
- 


Fl 


74. From what has been ſaid above, (69, 70, 71, 
72, -73), the diagnoſtic, prognoſtic, and nature of 
diſorders, proceeding from glutinous viſcidity, may 
be collected, and the proper methods of cure indi- 
cated. J rg ren ng 
75. With reſpect to the cure, it is to be perform- 
ed, firſt, by a conſtant uſe of aliments and drink well- 
fermented, and duly ſeaſoned with attenuating ſalts, 
and aromatics. For, fermentation deſtroys the viſci- 
dity of all the farinaceous vegetables. Rice or oats, 
boiled, make a kind of jelly, or glue, which is de- 
ſtroyed by fermentation. Beer well-fermented does 
not cauſe phlegm ; but ptiſans will: therefore, in cold, 
Janguid diſeaſes, ſtrong beer is proper; and in hot, 
inflammatory diforders, ptiſans. Boerhaave ſays, that 
{ſtrong beer is a moſt noble remedy in theſe cold diſ- 
orders, ariſing from viſcidity; and affirms, - that he 
has known many cures performed by the ufe of Buunſ- 
wick mum, and well-termented biſcuit, only 
I. Aromatics incide and deſtroy the viſcidity of the 
ſizy humours. The principal of theſe are cinnamon, 
mace, nutmegs, orange - peel, thyme, origanum, 
cloves, ginger, pepper, the leſſer galangals, citron- 
peel, aniſe, coriander, mother of thyme, and car- 
damoms. 5 | 
II. By broths made of animals, abounding with 
_ exalted volatile ſalts ; ſuch are thoſe mentioned under 
66, N. 1, 2, as remedies for diſorders proceeding. 
from a redundance of acid: and theſe broths muſt be 
ſeaſoned with ſuch acrid vegetables, as thoſe „ 
Fs under 
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FI ro ID r 
V Wee nimulating, viliousyand 
ſaponaceous medicines. 
Materials proper — diluting and -relphving are 
ſpecified, under 5 N.. 
Stimulating medicines are ſuch as, by their bulk, 
denſity, figure, and mobility, increaſe the contractile 


force of the fibres, when app lier to chem. : The prin- k 


cipal of theſe are, 

Firſt, Saline acids ; and Abel are a nan ag 
the juices of citrons, oranges, grapes, and other acid 
ſummer- fruits, and the native ſalts procured from the 
exꝑreſſed juices of vegetables: or produced by fermen- 
tation, as Rheniſh and Moſelle- wine, vinegar, of wine, 
and of beer, ſpirit uf. vinegar, tartar, cream of tar- 
tar, ſour milk, and. ſour whey. or prodided by fire, 
as ſpirit of ſea- ſalt, of fal- gen, of 88 *of virriol, 


and of ſulphur-by:the beit 


Secondly, Alcaline ſalts, which are Ather Bud or 
volatile, fixed alcalim falts are all thoſe prepared from 
the aſhes of plants; as ſalt of wormwood, of carduus 


Benedictus, of tartar, and pot-alh, ſix grains; volatile 


lalts are all thoſe diſtilled from putrified animal ſub- 
ſtances, as: ſalt, and Ipirit . of harthorn, | of human 
blood, of bones, and of ſal ammoniac. 

Thirdly, Compound ſalts, as ſca - ſalt, fal gem, na- 
tive anch artificial ſal ammoniac, nitre, borax, tartarus 
tartariſatus, and. tartarus regeneratus. 

Fourthlys Acrid aromatic oils ; as the diſtilled oils 
of wormwood, . of. citron-peel, - of orange-peel, / of 
calſia lignea, of chamomile, of cinnamon, of cloves, ' 
ot hyſſop, of the woods of guaiacum, juniper, and 


ſaſſafras, of mace, of marjoram, of mint, ot nut- 


megs, of cretan e of peny- -royal, of roſe - 
| wood, 
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wood, of roſe of rice, of ſavine, of ſage, of 
lavender of the feds of aniſe, dill, carraways, and 
of fennel; of amber, of tanſy, and of turpentine. 

The oils; by cope of bitter almonds, of bay- 
berries, of mace, and of nutme 

The native oils ; as balſan of Gilead, of Tal, 'of 
the palm, of Peru, of Capivi, of Mecca, and of tur- 

entine. 
1 eumatic acrid oils, diſtilled by the re- 
tort; as of blood, of bones, of horns, of eggs, of 
1 eee IR by fem 
_ Fifthly, Inf 2 ermen- 
tation, from farinaceous vegetables, and the 3 Juices of 
ſummer- fruits. 

Sixthly, Acrid, aromatic plants, ſuch as abound 
with falt N. 2.) and oil (N. 4.; as leaves of ſou- 
thern-wood, wormwood, maudlin, dill, aniſe, birth- 
wort, arum, betony, calamint, mother-wort, ger- 
mander, ground-pine, the great celandine, ſcurvy- 
graſs,dittany, noble liver-wort, wy fy * 
agrimony, fennel, Pn ivy, 1 
lovage, marjoram, ehound, banks 
mint, creſſes, cat-mint, 9 origanum, dittander, 
arſmart, lecks, penny-royal, roſemary, rice, ſavine, ſa- 
vory, ſage, water · germander, mother of thyme, ſol- 
danella, thyme, tanſy, treacle· muſtard, Paul's be- 
tony, and nettles. 

Aromatic ſtimulants are, the flowers of the herbs 
whole leaves we have now mentioned, dut eſpe· 
cially 

The flowers of maudlin, the orange-trees, mari- 
golds, clove-gilli- flowers, leſſer centauty, camomil, 
citron, ſaffron. eupatorium, mn. of the valley, \dopy, 
melilot, Syrian marum, fage, ſcabious, camels 

lavender, Arabian ſtœchas, Tanks and of the —_ 
__ Stimulant aromatic roots are, 
The roots of acorus, garlic, angelica, healthful 


wolf-bane, birth-wort, wild radiſh, carline thiſtle, 


v1d gilli- - flower, onions, the greater celandine, 
F con- 
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contrayerva, garden and oriental coſtmary, turmeric, 


ſow-bread, cyprus, leopards-bane, fraxinella, bul- 
bous fumitory, galangals, gentian, elecampane, maſ- 
ter- wort, orris, lovage, ſpignel, ginſeng, reſt har- 


row, butter-bur, parſley, ſow-fennel, peony, leeks, 


ſnceze-wort, pellitory of Spain, fadiſh, madder, Tut: 
chers-broom, ſatyrion, fig- wort, hart-wort, ſquills, 


valerian, ramſons, ſwallow- wort, zedoary, and ginger. 


Stimulant aromatic ſeeds are, 
The ſeeds of dill, aniſe, ſmallage, columbines, car- 
raways, ſelery, coriander, cumin, carrat, rocket, hedge- 
muſtard, fenugreek, lovage, navew gentle, creſſes, 
fennel-flower, parſnip, parfley, leeks, radiſh, worm- 
wood, hart-wort, muſtard, treacle-muſtard, anacar- 
dium, cardamoms, burdoc, the grains of kermes, and 
the ſeeds of cubebs, juniper, bays, nutmegs, and 

ch-kernels. ) ens og nt 


The barks of guaiacum, ſaffafras, juniper, oranges, | 


citrons, lemons, and cinnamon. | EE. 
Aromatic Juices z as aſſafœtida, gum ammoniac, 
anime, bdellium, benjamin, gum elemi, galbanum, 
gum lac, labdanum, maſtich, ſagapenum, juniper, 
tacamahac, ambergreaſe, liquid amber, aloes, myrrh, 

ſtorax, and frankincenſe. | 


Seventhly, Inſects; as millepedes, ants, may- 


worms, and cantharides. And alſo, the parts of 
ſome animals; as caſtor, civet, muſk, urine, and 
the dung of birds which drink but little. T7 

Compound ſtimulating” medicines are decoctions, 
extracts, conſerves, preſerves, tinctures, ſpirits, wa- 


ters, volatile, oleous, and ſpirituous falts, pills, and 


powders. 


A decofiion againſt a glutinous ſtate of the bumouri. 
Take of the leaves of round birth-wort, germander, 
and rue, each one handful ; of the flowers. of 
marigold, and agrimony, each half an ounce 

ef the roots of angelica and maſter-wort, each 

| | fix 
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fix drams ; of the ſeeds of ſelery and garden- 
radiſh, each four drams; of the bark of ſaſſafras 
one ounce; and of winters bark two drams: 

infuſe in a ſufficient quantity of almoſt boiling 
water for two hours, then boil in a cloſe veſſel 
for two hours: make 46 ounces of this decoction, 
of which let the patient take one ounce warm 
every hour. 


Au extra? againſt a 22 fate f the fide. 


Take of the recent leaves of wormwood, hemp- 
agrimony, white horehound, and tanſey, each 
à ſufficient quantity: cut them ſmall, triturate 
them, expreſs the juice in a preſs, depurate it 
cover a gentle fire till the faxces are ſeparated 
then evaporate to the conſiſtence of thick ho- 
ney, and add one fortieth part of 'Tachenias's ſalt 
of wormwood. | The doſe is half a dram twice a 


day, on a pex⸗ ſtomach, in French wine. 


The like extracts may be made of decoAtions ir in · 
{piſſared, and wn 


A conftrve. 25 


Take of the recent tops of rue "and tanſey, each 
an ounce; of the recent flowers of Syrian ma- 
rum, roſemary, and lavender, each four drams; 
of the recent roots of clecampane and ſwallow- 
wort, each one ounce; of the ſeeds of radiſh and 
creſſes, each four drams: bruiſe all together, 
add four ounces of white ſugar; and of this pre- 
paration let the patient take one dram four 
times a day, on an empty ſtomach, in French 
white wine, Sp: niſh-wine, Ka or Canary. 
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and winter-bark, each one ounce; and of the 
ſyrup of mint a ſufficient quantity; make into a 
preſerve, of which let the patient take half a 


Take of preſerved ginger, preſerved eletampane, 


dram fix times a-day. ' 


8 f 2 "= 1 9 2 1755 BY on 
nn x 
Take of the regts of gentian, and the wholſome 


wolfs-bane, each one ounce, of the leaves of the 
leſſer centaury one ounce ; of ſaffron one dram ; | 
of bay and juniper-berries, of the ſeeds of rocket d 
and muſtard, each half an ounce, |. Boil with ſpi- 
rit of wine in a long glaſs-phial for twelve hours, 
to three pints of the liquor; of which let the pa- 
tient take two drams thrice a-day, on an empty | 
ſtomach, in one ounce of hydromel. | | | 


AS 
" ORE” * 2 N * 
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Take of the flowers of lavender, tanſy, orange: tree, 
and roſemary, each one ounce; of the roots of 
angelica, elecampane, maſter-wort, and lovage, 
each one ounce and an half; of the leaves of | 
calamint, ſcurvy-graſs, and. feverfew, each one 

-- handful; of the ſeeds of carraway, ſelery, rocket, | 
and creſſes, each one ounce; of the barks of the 

© Jahiper, faffafras, and cinnamon- trees, each one 

_ © ounce and an half. Diſtil with a ſufficient quan- 
tity of ſpirit of wine, to the conſumption of 

half the liquor, ſo that three pounds of the li- 

© quor may be left, cohobating twice from the 
alembic. Of this ſpirit let the patient take two 

dtams thrixe a-day in wine or hydromel. 
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A water, 
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? A water. 


If, inſtead of the ſpirit of wine in the former pre 


. . Paration, we uſe water, we have an aromatic a- 
der; the doſe of which is an ounce and ah half 
2% | bg ts cod 4d UNS LI IJSD £4 1. 1 it a bs + Lp 
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E Head 2H Jie 31 1 goider to ®: 
Take of the preceding ſpirit two pounds, of pot- 
aſh three ounces, and df ſal ammoniac one eunce 
and an half: diftil from a retort to one pound 
of the liquor, in Which diſſolve of the diſtilled 
oil of citfaitzpeels fix drops; of the diſtilled 
oil of Tavender twenty drops; and of the di- 
tilled ail of marjoram fix drops. The doſe is forty 
drops, three or four times a-day, in one ounce 


. 


of hydromet'or wine. 
2 JS OLISERVY TON. TOM LE 94ll 
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Take of gum ammoniac and opoponax, each one 
| dram, of the bulb of recent arum two drams, 
of Venice-ſoap one dram, and of the diſtilled oil 
of rde drops: make into pills, each of 
which conſiſts of three grains, and one is to 

de taken every three hots. 
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Lake of the diſtilled oils, of mint, marjoram, and 
teuanſy, each ſix drops; and of the drieft white 


ſugar one ounce: make into an eleo-faccharum, 


with which mix of white ginger and _ winters- 
dark, each four drams. Of this preparation let 
dhe patient take half a dram, three times a- day, 


F.$-. "ore 


in wine, © 
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ar tr medicated one, OO 


Let this be prepared in the ſame. manner with. 
the foregoing ſpirit, only uſing wine inſtead of 
ſpirit of wine. The woke, is two didn: three 
or arm times a day. | K 


4 medicated ale. 


2 the ſame quantities of the ingredients, for the 
before mentioned ſpirit, 'be infuſed in the fourth 

4 part of a tun of ale, as yer fermenting, and let 
his be uſed for ordinary drink. A ot 


Bion medicines are the galls of quadrupeds, and 
fiſhes, eſpecially of the Iupus marinus, and cel. 


Take, for example, of the gall of a bull, and of 
the lupus marinus, each four drams; let them 
exhale over a gentle fire, till they acquire the 
ee of honey; then mix them with a ſuf- 

F: * uantity of the powdered root of arum; 
— make the whole into pills, of three grains in 

weight each. Take one every a noon, 

and night, an hour daun meals. 


* 


"To this claſs belong the Lapis hytricis, | or pedra del 
porco, an infuſion of which in the water of carduus 
benedictus, or Rheniſh-wine, is exhibited in the quan- 
tity of two or three ounces. And the preparation, re- 
commended by Helmont, of the gall and liver of. an 
cel, roaſted by a gentle fire, and given in the quan- 
dity of a dram, with three ounces of Rheniſh-wine. 
For ſaponaceous medicines ſee (54s N. 4.) among 
the reſolvents. _ 

Sixthly, Frictions, hot. baths, and velicatories, alſo 
"contribute to the cure of theſe diſorders. _ 


A bath 
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4 bath proper to 3. uſed in Drs E 
|  Ehutinans fate of the Aids. 
| *« «+ DARIEN) 


Take * the tops of rue, favin,. wormwood,. tan- 
iy, and camomil, each three handfuls ; 3. boil 
in twelve pints of water, and with the decocti- 
on mix of Venice-ſoap four ounces, and of the 

ſalt obtained from the W of Wi vine one 
ice, * 59 0, aj 
ws "F galerie. l 


85 Take mn ne — Seenland cradiify: Half 
a2n ounce. Apply it to the ſkin for half an 
hour, or till the intenſe heat; tumour, and red- 
neſs of the part evince a very conſiderale 1 
er NN * l by 1 g N 
955 10 ov Hic 19 15769 v6 
* e 2771. Fore] * n 

Take 5 A der feeds triturated — — 

four drams, vhich are to be applied for Leun * 


* 
** 
l 


G,, oo 

Take of cantharides without their wings, and re- 

duced to a fine powder; let them be care- 

fully mixed with four drams of the crumbs of 

bread moiſtened with a little vinegar: apply for 

twelve hours, or till the e is manifeſt] 7 
raiſed into a bliſter. 


The internal parts of the dds may he indiſpoſe d, 
or obſtructed by concretions, which are either Par 
nous, thick, caſeous, mucous, mucel fri- 
able, ceraceous, pultacious, ſordid, caleulous, 'tar- 
tareous, ſerous, inflammatory, polypous; melicera- 
citous, ſteatomatous, atheromatous, and ſcirrhous: 
but we are carefully to guard againſt confounding a 
morbid glutinoſity with that which is beneffeial, ne- 
tural, lubricating, and anointing, and which is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to the eyes, eye-lids, noſe, mouth, 


. * 8 jaws, 


| :the fr. be. 


res, guller, ftomach, inteſtines, * blad- 


4 ger, urethra, mucilaginous ſheaths of the gendons, ar- 
ticulations of the limbs, larynx, — 2 arteria, and 
bronchia ; for theſe are too often confounded by the 
ignorant. T4” eee ee 
HOW © \ 0 2 
Diſeaſes ow ——— aneous Alesi. A 
76. Some plants very much abound with Materials, 
which neither turn acid, nor coaleſce, upon ſpontane- 
ous c ion, but reſolve into a: fetjd, pir 
aleali : of this fort are almoſt all the: highly acrid 
aromatics. But theſe are ſeldom taken in ſurh large 
quantities, as of themſelves to cauſe any diſeaſe: but, 


a this happen, it is of the acrid, dux, alcaline 


* 24121. 4 


Amongſt alcaleſcent vegetables, which are — 5 


poiſonous, or which ſerve for ry or ert, 
poiſonous enumerates the following 3 20 
Wormwood. wats. 


| or ſauce all alone. 


Wi 8 — : 3 R „ 
Cuckow-pint. We AS: 0 30g OO l Way 
7 ' . F ; e 

Stinking orache. +60} ee enn 
Winter- creſſe. 45, ont e e ee 

. * „ $I a e 
White bryony. | 
* * * 4 * 
: * i 2 4 = OO OO 1 
Bleek bryony. ee eee 
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92 Scurvygraſß. 10 21122 54 L E Oni $248! tas 2 * 2 FA 7 


Onions. sz Nn ade 2. 10 260n5iy50;% 


_ (ee from 61, to 76) and produces x te 
po} ts | | in 
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branding „ 550 Hor Hõο 32s 6, 


 Lead-wort; £0: 29770 co; 575 Wan Wot Sani 
Fox- glove. 2 | 5 7 a : 
Rocket. | | 
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3 — Sams it not eln do 88 
„ doll ns sb: a eee 
Dittander 3 514753 © 02 2 Aen. 10 25 CHIC 
Navew gentle. $55 Io 21 11 ea>gqge!d et e 
Water; creſſes. . 8105 
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-..; Garden-creſfes. .t5[:350nov οeν,e8e N 


Oleander, or roſe · bay. l ind c. IAE 
Water eren or arfmart, Da Trnuns end 
Loeeks. owns 
Radiſh. nos {is 5525) 30 A ee 363% 3 
Rue. . „ TG 
Savin. Jen 
Savory. „ ee 
| Wall-pepper, or don: ag eee 
Muſtard. rs ee 
Squills. | eee 
Treacle-muſtard. ai EO Els | 
Spotted ramſons. ert Þ 
IN The liquids formed in the mad body, rom 
the parts of animals, are various; firſt; according to 
the different aliment, which the animals feed- on; ſe- 


condly, according to the different Pare: of the animal 


which are eaten. . in} Re GA 


78. Animals, which live on vegetables and waters have 
an acid, or eaſily aceſcent chyle; and, eo 


milk of the lame nature; which. — 
ſame effect in the human body as vegetab le- aliment, 


Matter 


un the 3 like curd; — dn 9 ar 
df viſcidity. xr - 
Of this ſort are the aſs, cow, goat, mare, ep. 
Se. which yield an aceſcent milk. | | 
Animals, which live on vegetables, cms, ripe bum ⸗ 
mer- fruits, or corn, yield fleſh and * which 
are not ſo ſubject to an alcaleſcent putrefaction: 7 
food made of ſuch animals may, with more Tafety, be 
taken by a man of a hot conſtitution. e are 2 
The lamb.. e bee 
The tame duck, if fed with orn. ain 
Fhe tame gooſe. - 3; Ou 
25 The boar. | 8 8 EN . 4% $4 : 
The o. ; | [. | | 3 5. 22 | 
The ki 2 f. Seoiot © tote 
I — | ten I 1s 2328 v4 
The ſtag. - | 
The e 
The quail. 
The rabbit. 
| Tame hens, 
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My 5% 


The fwan. e f 3) eit ain m, 


The 1 | 15 
© eelbirdpw. 
The plover. 015 


The wild pheaſant. 1.69 42. eee i 
The lapwing 


But ſeveral birds of the Ca kind feed both 
upon animalculas, or vegetables. 
80. If the aliments are reduced by the vital Peters 


of an human body (38), ſo as to form ſuch liquids as are 


found in a healthy — robuſt Perſon, after an abſti- 
nence of twenty- four hours from meat and drink; and 
then, if they are left at reſt and in warmth, or are 
ſtrongly agitated, they have in all theſe caſes a ſpon- 
taneous tendency to putrefaction. 

81. But aliments from other animals have directly 
this ſpontaneous tendency to putrefaction, before the 
above-mentioned he (8 0), ee by, the human 
bod | © 5 ppdieicc 
Shin: This purrefatich (80, 81) a Ports auch a 
tondition: of the humours, that the/aqueous particles 
exhale; and the ſaline matter, — di- 
veſted of its acid, or changed and — from its 


earth and oil, —— acrid, volatile, and alcaline: 
the oily particles likewiſe deing partly rendered more 
thin, diveſted of their earth, and mixed wit this acrid 


ſalt, become acrid, volatile and fetid; and partly be- 
ing tenaciouſly united with the earth, dive bed ef its 
water, falt, and the other particles of its oil, form 


black, denſe fæces which ae virchy, . 


and excreted Wich difficult. 


83. Inſects, fiſh, —— — 8 * 
creeping, Walking, ſwimming animals, and ma 


have a ſpontaneous W in chere dune, 0 
this putre faction. 


84. The cauſes of this urrefaction (82) __ a 
* . n it, F DEN 


76 Of the diſeaſes of the Fibres. 
1ſt, Food from other animals, except milk from 


| amin eros animals — no; principally. from in- 


ſects, fiſh, epic pa and Toad alcaleſcent ve 
tables. | 


ge 
2d, An abundance f good blood, or of blood in 2 
ſtate near to putrefa&tion. Þ -11// 


3d, A great firength of che veſſels, viſcera, and 
bile (from 50, to 54). 


„A ſtagnation, Gba great an ws. Mut. from 
ama motion being too d, or too much-acce- 


| lerated. 


5th, A too great beat made familiar to the body by 
tong uſe. 

85. In * vie s thirſt; ef appe- 
tite; nidorous eructations, bitteriſn putrid ſardes _ 
the mouth, tongue, -palate, and fauces; a nauſea ; 
vomiting of bilious putrid matter; a putrid — 3 
a bilious diarrhæa; a iliac * a trou- 


bleſome ſenſation of heat. 


86. In the blood it produces a 3 Ai letter ; 

an alcaline, oleous, volatile acrimony ; an ineptitude 
for nutrition; an aptitude to conſume the ſolids; a de- 
ſtruction of the nunuteſt veſſels : hence all the actions 
of the ſolids and fluids are diſturbed, depraved, and 
deſtroyed: and hence à change is induced in the cir- 
culation, ſecretion, and excretion: hence burning fe- 
vers; and hence the urine; and all the ſecreted li- 


quors, are in a putrid ſtate; inflammations; ſuppu- 


rations; gangrenes; ſphacelations, and death. 
87. From what has been ſaid (76, to 86) at length : 
not only the diagnoſtics, and prognoſtics, but alſo the 
cure of this diſeaſe, may be eaſily underirgod. 
88. The cure is performed. | 
ſt; By eaſily — meats and —— — ſuch as 
are already acid; as che farinaceous vegetables, boiled 


in water, and digeſted to a beginning corruption; milk 


and its herbaceous productions, ripe ſummer. fruits, 
their crude acid, or — — e er vinous, or ace- 


28 (See 355 N 1). 


| 2d, By 
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205 „ B i medicines uted from a 
crude br —— and y Ale, and ſulphur con- 
verted into acids by the force of fire. (See 75, N. g. 
za, By ſalts which abſorb Mean n as 1 et 
MT, ſea-ſalt, and nitre. = 719 
"4th, By aqueous diluents. . 
sth, By gently obtundin; e doch as 
em ene and ene Ons = farinaccous 8 oe” 


A lenieni ain 3 „ 5 

Take of entire oats two ounces ; of pure water three 
ene after boiling to two pounds, and ſtrain- 
ing the remainder, mix wich it of the freſh juice 
of citrons one ounce; of diſtilled cinnamon; water 
two drams; of the ſyrup of mulberries one 
ounce. Let this be uſe: ay) = on: Bock tor 
meat and drink. 
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Take of eee oats two ounces; ze of pure w Wa- 


ter three pounds: after boiling it to two 85 
And depurating the remainder, let it ſtand in a 
moderate heat for twelve hours, or till it becomes 
gently aceſcent: then add of ſyrup of violets one 
ounce and an half; of Rheniſh-wine half a pound; 
j * _—_ diſtilled Water of r one ounce and 
For the ame purpoſes. he 


4 bike elf. Oh 


Take of 1 oats three ounces; a with | 


water into an emulſion ;- with a pound and a half 
of which mix of pure. nitre half a dram; of ſy- 
rup of violets one Qunee 3 of Vinegar of, * 
two drams. 8501 


6h, By ſ aPONaceous, abſtergent, acid, ſuboleous me- 
dicines, oxyme!, and acetoſe tapas, or robs, 


Take 
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"Take of oxymel of till three ounces; of the vi 
negar of {quills two drams ; of myrrh reduced to 
2 tinckure in vinegar one dram; of diſtilled ſuc- 


= cory- Water fix ounces: mix all together, and let 
= the patient take half an ounce every hour. 3 


9 
N 


Take of vinegar, boiled to the conſiſtence of honey, 

half an ounce ; of pure honey one ounce ; of fy= 
rup of ſuccory one ounce and an half; of diſtilled 
fumitory-water ſix ounces: mix all together for 


the ſame uſe as the former. 


Take of the robs of currants and elder each two 
ounces; of ſimple oxymel one ounce ; of the 
ſpirits of common ſalt twenty drops; of barley- 
water four pounds : mix all together ; and let it 


— = 
be taken at pleaſure for conſtant drink. — 


th, By reſt, ſleep, vapour-baths, and fomentations. 
89. From what has been ſaid, the reaſons will be ob- 
vious in what caſes, and for what reaſons acid eructations 

ſucceeding thoſe of the nidorous kind are good. no 
Theſe are not univerſally and in all caſes good; for 
in infants and weak patients, abounding with acid hu- 
mours, ſuch eructations are often highly offenſive, be- 
. cauſe they induce a violent cardialgia. But when ran- 
cid and nidorous eructations proceed from a putrid 
matter adhering to the ſtomach and adjacent parts, 
ſubſequent acid eructations are good, becaule they de- 
note that the putrefaction is ſubdued and counter - ba- 
lanced by the force of the acid in the firſt organs of 
digeſtion. Agreeably to this doctrine, Hippocrates in 
ſect. 6. aphoriim I. tells us, Thar acid eructations 
« with which the patient was not before afflicted, ſu- 
„ pervening long-protracted lienteries prove a good 
« and ſalutary ſign.“ The reaſon of this is ſufficiently 
* | obvious, 
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obvious, ſince in LY. Wit the aliments are diſ- 
charged by ſtool, before they have time to aſſume an 
acid quality. So that acid exuctations indicate, that the 
ſtomach and inteſtines are ſo much, corroborated and 

fortified, as to retain, the food till it becomes aceſcent. 
My, aud to *vhat patients, when recovering, taſte 
like that of ſal ammoniac is troubleſome. 


This is almoſt univerſally experienced by perſons 


recovering from acute diſorders z to whom every ſpe- 


cies of aliment appears to have an highly faline ta 
Thus, for inſtance, very weak broth, > prepored with 
fleſh, to fuch patients taſtes like the ſtrongeſt brine. 
The ſame circumſtance is obſerved to happen to pa- 
_ tients recovering from a plague. This tafte is pro- 
duced by the aceſcent or acid aliments correcting the 
predominant putrid alcali, and changing it into a cer- 
tain ſpecies of mild compound ſalt. This effect is, 
alſo, in a good meaſure produced by this circum- 
ſtance, that in acute diſorders the tongue is always 


rough and ſordid, whereas, when that cruſty matten 


falls off, it becomes highly clean, and acquires an EX- 
quiſite degree of ſenſation. 


N. feveat of an acid ſcent is a ſalutary, and « 4 hope- 
ful ien in acute diſorders. 


In diſeaſes of the languid, flow, and chronical kind, 


\ ſweat of an acid ſcent is a bad ſign, becaufe it denotes, 


that the patients ſtrength is greatly exhaulicd ; where- 


as in acute diſorders it indicates, that the peculiar 
ſtate and condition of the humours, by which they 
tended to an alcaline, putrid quality, is ſubducd, ans 


in ſome meaſure corrected. 


kings. 


An acid acrimony is produced by aceſcent links 
not thoroughly ſubdued and corrected by the force and 


energy of the veſſels and viſcera; for all animal fluids, 
properly ſo called, have a ſpontaneous tendency to a 
putrid, but never to an acid quality, for which reaſon, 
an acid acrimony is only produced by the aliments the 
patient uſes. As 


* 


What Acrimony is of the acid, alcaline, Lilious, or blau 


e n 
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As for an alcaline acrimany, ; : 
1. 7 aced oy the tendency of the Mer 
fo pu 3 and by a ſtagnation of the humours ; 
hu ſo A the circulate freely, it ſeems 


hardly poſſible, that they ſhould become abſo 
Rad utrid, and afſume an alcaline nature; ſince the exqui- 
| ebe tender veſſels of the brain and cerebellum could 
ar the action and influence of ſo highly acrid hu- 
fo without being deſtroyed. Every acrimony of 
_ the alcaline kind is principally diſcovered in the excre- 
ments, ſince, in the ſtools of patients indiſpoſed by this 
cauſe, a true is often obſerved. In diſeaſes 
of the highly putrid kind the urine is next diſpoſed 
to putrefaction. 

As for an acrimony of the bilious kind, - 7 
Among all the fluids of the human body, none, 
excepting, thoſe of the excrementitious kind, has a 
greater Py to putrefaction, than the bile, which, 
for this very reaſon, is ſooneſt corrupted in acute dif 
orders; hence an acrimony of the bilious kind is of 
All others the moſt intenſe and noxious ; for as, in 
acute diſorders, in conſequence of an augmented cir- 
culation of the fluids, a preternaturally large quan- 
tity of bile is ſecreted, without being obtunded by a 
mild, balfamic chyle, as ina ſtate of health, ſo this 
redundant bile, becoming acrid and thin, is mixed 
with the maſs of blood, .and diſturbs the whole ani- 

mal œconomy. 
As for an oleous acrim 
The corruption of all 1 even of the mildeſt 
kind, is of all others the worſt. The ſweeteſt vil, 
expreſſed from almonds, is in a few ſummer-days 
ſo corrupted, as to Joſe its mild quality, and become 
highly acrid, ſo that when ſwallowed it burns the fauces. 
hilft the marrow of bones, a ſubſtance naturally ſo 
mild, is corrupting, it makes the thickeſt and ſtrong- 
eſt bones moulder into a kind of carious duſt, by 
its malignant acrimony, and intolerable ſtench. The 
_ of tenacity, with which corrupted oil adheres, 
| augments - 
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augments the malignant Nanda wh 
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fluids, make all the humoura ſo degenerate, as to 8 
greatly to putrefaction. Of this kind are 3 
all acute continual fevers; and eſpecially thoſe; w 
from their producing this effect, dhe ancients ad 
putrid, in Which, frequently in che — — 
ſordid ſtate of the tongue, the acrimony, redneſs, ker of 
ungrateful ſcent of the urine, and the fetid ſmell of 
2 ſtools and gan exhibit POINT: marks of 8 
n.. 
| putrid diſea ſes are principally ineidett to Parſing 
of the os les; 2 plethorit conſtitutions.” 
In fuch perſons the redundance of laudable blood, 
the Aral 4-4 and the ſtrength of the veſſels, and 
viſcera, make all the aliments ſpeedily degenerate 
into an animal nature, that is, aſſume a ſpontaneous 
teadency to putrefaction. Hence it has often been 
obſerved, that epidemical putrid fevers, and the 
plague, have ſeized the ſtrongeſt and moſt robuſt per- 
ſons, whilſt thoſe who have been weak, old; of ex- 
hauſted with chronical diſeaſes, have eſcaped: 

Whether in perſons, whilſt alive, any humours really 
alcaline have been found? 

It is not to be doubted but -extravaſated humoufs, 
when collected either in the natural cavities of the 
body, or ſuch as are formed by diſeaſes, may become 
putrid in living perſons, Nn if the air has free 
acceſs to ſuch humours. But a genuine putrefaction 

in the blood and humours, ſecreted from it whilſt mov- 
ing duly. through their proper Veſſels, has rafely, or 


cver been obſer ved. Nay, it is almoſt dubious, whe- 


cher in the moſt putrid difordets a genuine alcali has 
been obſerved in the urine, whick carries along with it 
the moſt acrid ſalts of the blood. Beerbaave, how- 


e ever 
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an increaſed motion and heat of cho 7 
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ever, ſaw one caſe, which induced him, in a great 
meaſure, to think, that ſuch a thing may happen, 
though very rarely. A full-grown young woman la- 
boured under a putrid fever of the kind, called a ſyno- 
chus. © I, (ſays he) being called on the tenth day of 
c the diſorder, found her pulſe ſmall, quick, and 
* unequal; a tremulous motion in all her muſcles, : 
« and her reſpiration high and difficult. Notwith- 
ce ſtanding theſe ſymptoms, ſhe retained the uſe of 
her reaſon, but her urine had an intolerably fetid 
© {mell. Into this urine, which had been diſcharged 
about three hours before, I poured ſome ſpirit of 
ce nitre, upon which a violent efferveſcence ſucceed- 
% ed, and eight hours after the patient died.” This 
_ urine was, therefore, truly alcaline, but it was for 
three hours expoſed to the open air, and had, perhaps, 
remained long in the bladder before it was evacuated. 
Dr. Morton alſo, in apparat. curat. morbor. univerſal. 
affirms, that he knew the blood of a woman, labour- 
ing under a kind of malignant eryſipetalous fever, of 
ſo highly fetid a ſmell, that the ſurgeon and by-ſtand- 
ers fell into a deliquium as it flowed from the vein. 
The urine long retained in the bladder, or abſorbed by 
a porous ſtone, may, perhaps, on ſome occaſions, become 
putrid. | Ds 
An old man, a corn-merchant in Leiden, laboured 
under a difficulty of diſcharging his urine. The ſur- 
con, employed on the like occaſions to afford him re- 
ſief, by the introduction of a catheter, was from home, | 
and the patient would not commit the care of himſelf . | 
to any other, but remained in that ſituation till next 
day, waiting for the return of his uſual ſurgeon, who, 
by introducing the catheter, procured a diſcharge of ' 
urine ſo putrid, that it tinged the filver catheter with 
the various colours of the rain- bow; and the ſurgeon 
himſelf, who had incautiouſly received the ſteam of 
the highly putrid urine into his mouth, was, for ſome 
days after, afflicted with a gentle peripneumony. It 
is alſo certain, from well-vouched obſervations, that 
urine 
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urine abſorbed by a fungous ſtone lodged in the blad- 
der and kidneys, by its ſtay there, and the heat of * 
place, becomes highly putrid. 

On other occaſions death happens before the corrkftion 
of the, urine, becauſe the pulpy extremities of the veſſels, 
direftly fubſervient to the Preſervation of life, are waſted: 
aud conſumed bv an acrimonious fluid, which has not, as 
yet, aſſumed an alcaline quality. 

As theſe veſſels are ſo tender and ſmall, as not 

only to elude the cognizance of our ſenſes, 'but alſo 
almoſt to eſcape the force of our imagination, ſo 

they muſt be deſtroyed, as ſoon as they are acted upon 

by acrimonious fluids, Thus thoſe who die of a ſup- 

preſſion of urine have all the functions of their brain 

diſturbed before their death, and either die in a pro- 

found and gentle ſleep, or in convulſions. The re- 

tained acrid matter, generally diſcharged with the 
urine in health, ſeems to deſtroy thoſe tender veſſels. 

Hence alſo appears what an acid, ke ogy or 

oily acrimony is. 

90. Hence alſo we know the i inconveniences. of too 
languid, or too violent a motion of the circulating 
liquids z and how the effects vary, as they affect dif- 
ferent parts of the body, and act upon different hu- 
mours; and alſo the prejudice the human body re- 
ceives from their ſtagnation and extravaſation. And 
hence plainly appears the reaſon. of the origin of the 

| viſcidity of the humours, when we eat, in too great 
| quantities, thick decoctions of animal ſubſtances, pre- 
pared by long boiling; or, when we eat too plen- 
titully, or too long, the integuments of animals, or 
their viſcid and tenacious extr emities: for, hence ariſes 
a phlegm diſtinct in its nature from that deſcribed at 
the end of (75) above. 
1. Having conſidered the moſt imple a 
* 5 to the ſolids and fluids apart, we ſhall next 
treat of the moſt ſimple diſeaſes incident to the ſolids 
and Ads in conjunction. | | 
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" tſeaſes which ariſe ſolely from too violent a circulation. 


92. LL the fluids, containedin any veſſels ariſing 
II from the aorta, are ſecreted from the blood 
alone, which a little before was ſo effectually mixed in 
the right and left ventricles of the heart, that it appa- 
rently reſembled one homogenious fluid. 58 
93. This blood when circulating in the veſſels con- 
tains large globules, of a determinate bulk, a change- 
aVble figure, and a rediſh colour; yellow ſerous glo- 
bules, fix times ſmaller than thoſe of the red kind; a 
pellucid fluid, capable of being concreted by the fire; 
and a pellucid, light, and fine water, conſiſting of ſtill 
ſmaller globules, which however cannot be diſcerned 
on account of their tranſparence. The globules of the 
firſt three ſpecies form what we call the. red blood, 
whilſt thoſe of the laſt form what we call the ſerum, 
both of which may be diſcerned by microſcopes. 
94. The red part of the blood when concreted, and 
ſeparated from the ſerum by reſt alone, and in conſe- 
quence of the laxity of the parts, is ſoon ſo reſolved 
into ſerum as to be almoſt totally converted into it. 
95. Serum, long kept in an air moderately warm and 
moiſt, by reſt alone and the laxity of its parts, is re- 
ſolved into a more thin, pellucid, and light fluid, which 
gradually becomes putrid, and is ſo volatile, as to be 
almoſt totally evaporated ; and theſe circumſtances are 
increaſed in proportion to the time. 
96. All blood (92), newly taken from the veins, is, by 
gentle heat, but little ſurpaſſing the natural warmth, 
and with a ſmall lofs of the lg part, coagulated 
into a ſolid, ſciſſile, and tenacious maſs, not to be diſ- 
ſolved by water, ſalt, oil, or ſpirits. And the like ef- 
fect is produced by an heat procured by fluids, which 
is a particular method of concretion, though in its ef- 
fects ſimilar to the former. | 5 
97. The redneſs of the blood (93, 94), together 
with the ſerum and lymph, which are thus. capable of 
concretion (95, 96), are produced by the action of the 
Wt | veſſels, 
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veſſels, and the efficacy of the circulation, as the change 
induced on the nature of the chyle, milk, and blood, 
whether circulating or not, inform us, as is fufficiently 
diſtovered by nucroſco pes. 
98. An increaſed motion of the blood through the 
veſſels, is produced by more frequent and ſtrong con- 
tractions of the heart. ; i Gros: 

99. The contractions of the heart are rendered more 
frequent and ſtrong, firſt, by the brain and cerebellum 
promoting a too copious expreſſion of the nervous fluid, 
as is obſervable in perſons under the influence of any 
paſſion, or racked with the agonies of pain ; ſecondly, 
by an irritation of the heart, in conſequence of an ac- 
celerated motion of the venous blood, produced either 
by friction or the action of the muſcles, or by ſome 
acrid, aromatic, ſaline, acid, alcaline, purulent, icho- 
rous, or putrified ſubſtance lodged in the maſs of 
blood; and ſometimes by a ſpecies of contagien, 
plague, or poiſon, and when this happens, the diſor- 
der cannot, from the diſcoveries hitherto made, be diſ- 
tinctly explained. 18 55 13 

100. An increaſed motion of the blood through the 
veſſels produces a greater force of the blood propelled 
into the receiving veſſels; a greater reſiſtance in the 
veſſels to the blood; a ſtrong compreſſion of the blood; 
a violent mutual attrition of the veſſels and blood; a 
ſtrong mutual attrition of the parts of the blood; a 
greater heat in all the parts of the body; an exſicca- 
tion of the blood, in conſequence of the diſſipation of 
its moſt aqueous parts; an inflammatory viſcidity of 
the blood, by which it is eaſily diſpoſed to concretion; 
a reſolution of the blood into falts, or volatile and 
acrid oils ; an increaſed largeneſs of the veſſels at their 
origins; an impulſe of the thick fluids into the 
minute veſſels, which produces in them obſt ructions, 
diſtractions, inflammations, ſuppurations, gangrenes, 
a ſphacelus, a ſcirrhus, and the infinite misfortunes 
which may ſucceed them. | 
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101. 4 increaſed circulation of the blood may | 


therefore be known from an acquaintance with its 
cauſes (9), and effects (100) z but eſpecially from the 
5 a and hardneſs of the pulſe, the velocity and 
ifficulty of reſpiration, and the intenſe, heat. 
102. The remedies therefore beſt calculated and moſt 
| efficacious, for allaying an exceſſive circulation, are 
ſuch as diminith the frequency and, force of the con- 
traction of the heart. 


103. Some of theſe 5 hass an \ influence on 


the mind, and others on the body. 
104. The former of theſe remedies are ſuch a as: ; allay 


violent paſſions by reaſoning, for inſtance, exciting 0 
the contrary paſſion, or diverting the. perſon under as 


unhappy influence. 


1056. The other medicines, proper. for allaying an 


exceſſive. circulation of the blood, reſpect the body, 
and act by inducing a reſt. of the* * and relaxa- 
tion of the veins (54), by correcting acrimony, by 


diluting, by obtunding (66, 67, 68), and by remo- 


ving the cauſes of the pain. (See 202, 228, 229. „ 


Diſeeſs ariſin, ng jo a defect i in the cireulati on, and 
from a Plethora. 


106. E diſorders ariſing from a defect of the. 


circulation of the humours, are, in nature, 


pretty much the ſame with thoſe ſpontaneouſly pro- 
ER by their ſtagnation. In this caſe. the air is of 
great importance; Lince, when admitted, it accelerates 
{pontaneous corruption, which would otherwiſe be 
brought on more ſlowly ; ſo that the knowledge and 
cure of the former are the ſame with thoſe of the lat- 
ter; and from all theſe, the nature, cauſe, effects, 
ſigns, and remedies of a plethora may be duly under- 


ſtood, . provided the following circumſtances are ad- 


verted to. 


A plethora 1 is a larger quantity of laudable blood, 


than is capable of undergoing thoſe changes, which 


„ : N 


mult : 
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muſt neceſſarily happen for the ure of life with- 
out inducing diſeale es. | 

This ſpecies of plethora, then, is generated by every 
cauſe which produces a large quantity of laudable 
chyle and blood, and at the ſame time hinders their 
attenuation, conſumption, -and perſpiration. 

Among the other cauſes of a plethora, we may 


_ juſtly reckon the great contractile force of the chylo- 


poyetic organs, heart, and arteries ; a lax texture of the 
veins and other ſmall veſſels: ; mild aliments, eafily 
convertible into chyle; much ſleep; an eaſy mind; a 


want of due muſcular motion, and habitual evacuations 
of blood, whether natural or artificial. 


All the effects of a plethora depend upon that i 
tion of the blood, which is to be aſcribed to its increaſed 
velocity, and the heat ariſing from that circumſtance, or 
to other cauſes, ' only to be known from obſervation. 


Hence ariſes a dilatation of the arteries, both ſangui- 


icrous and lymphatic, a change of the ſecretion, a 
compreſſion of the ſanguiferous and lymphatic veins, 
a ſuffocation of the circulation, an infammation, a 
rupture of the veſſels, a e a gangrene, and 


death. 


A n then, when preſent, is eaſily known ; ; 
and its future effects readily foreſeen. | 

A plethora is cured by veneſection, exerciſe, winds 
ing; a ſharp and acrid diet, after due evacuations 
and by a gradual omiſſion of theſe evacuations, which 
otherwiſe diſpoſe to PIR (See 76, 75, N. k. 
and 75, 5. claſs I.) 


Obfrudtions. 


10% | N obſtruction is ſuch an obturation of the 


veſſels, as prevents the circulation of the 
Pa xg whether of the ſound and vital, or of the mor- 
bid and peccant kind, through them; ariſing from an 
exceſs of the bulls of the fluid to be tranſmitted above 
the capacity of the veſſel which ought to tranſmit it. 

| oh 108. Such 


— 
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© 108. Sueh an obſtruction proceeds either from the 
narrowneſs of the veſſels, or the exceſſive bulk of the 

fivids to be tranſmitted through them, or from a con- 
currence of both theſe circumſtances. Pane pee 

log. The narrowneſs of the veſſels is produced, ei- 
ther by external compreſſion, the contraction of the veſ- 
ſels themſelves, or an increaſed thickneſs in their mem- 


branes. | 


- 110. The bulk of the molecules of the blood is in- 
creaſed by the viſcidity of the fluids, or by means of 
an error loci. = | 


111. An obſtruction may, alſo, proceed from a nar- 
rowneſs of the veſſels, in conjunction with a preterna- 
tural bulk of the molecules of the fluids (109, 110.) 

The veſſels may be externally compreſſed, _ 

\ Firſt, By an adjacent tumour, either of the pletho- 
ric, inflamed, purulent, ſchirrhous, cancerous, cede- 
matous, encyſted, ſteatomatous, atheromatous, meli- 
cerous, hydatidic, aneuriſmatic, varicoſe, tophous, 
pituitous, calculous, or callous kind. . 
Secondly, By fractures, luxations, diſtortions, or 
diſtractions of the harder parts of the body, compreſ- 
ſing the flexible and pliant veſſels. | | 

f Thirdly, By every cauſe which preternaturally 
ſtretches and lengthens the veſſels, whether. by a tu- 
mour, or the preſſure of a part, when out of its natural 
ſituation, or by an external ſtretching force. „ 

Fourthly, By external compreſſing cauſes, ſuch as 

too tight cloaths, bandages, the weight of an incum- 
bent body preſſing upon one particular part, and liga · 
tures ; this effect may, alſo, be produced by motion, 
attrition, and embracing other bodies; for, when any 
part of the human body is moved againſt an hard ob- 

ſtacle, the flexible veſſels are neceſſarily compreſſed : 
thoſe who are not accuſtomed to travelling, have their 
feet inflamed by long journeys; and thoſe who tug ſe- 
verely at the oar have their hands inflamed ; and, if 

that exerciſe is long protracted, veſicles of an almoſt 
gangrenous nature are raiſed, + 6 | 


113. An 
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113. An increaſed contraction, eſpecially of che ſpi- 
ral fibres, and, alſo, of the longitudinal, leſſens the 
cavities of the veſſels; and this contraction ariſes, firſt, 
from every cauſe which increaſes the, elaſtic force of 
the fibres, veſſels and viſcera. (See 31, 36, 40, 50, 
51.) ſecondly, from the tumour, and preternatural 
diſtention of thoſe minute veſſels, by a contexture of 
which the ſides of the larger veſſels are formed; and, 
thirdly, by a diminution of that cauſe which dilates 
the veſſels, whether, for inſtance, inanition, or a lan- 
guid ſtate of the veſſels : hence veſſels, when divided, 
ſoon check and reſtrain the diſcharge of their con- 
- tained fluids ; and the reaſon of this is ſufficiently ob- 
vious : for, whilſt the blood is, by the force of the 
heart, propelled into the arteries, the greater reſiftance 
there is about their extremities, the more they are di- 
lated. But, when an artery is divided, there is ſcarcely 
any reſiſtance, and the blood flows freely from the 
wound, In conſequence of this, the artery is not diſ- 
| tended, but by its own contractility is gradually more 
contracted, till at laſt it totally hinders the effuſion of 
the blood, which would otherwiſe be diſcharged." 
Hence it is, that ſo violent hæmorrhages happen from 
half- divided veſſels, which cannot be ſucceſsfully ſtopt, 
till the veſſels are totally divided. SA a 
114. The thickneſs of the membranes of the veſſels 
is increaſed, firſt, by every tumour (112, N. 1.) hap- 
pening in thoſe veſſels, by the union and contexture of 
which the membranes are formed: and, ſecondly, 
calloſities either of a cartilaginous, membranous or bony 
(51) nature, formed there. | =o 
11g. The bulk of the fluids is fo increaſed, as to be- 
come incapable of circulating, either, firſt, by a change 
of the ſpherical figure of their parts, into any other, 
and thus entering the cavities of the veſſels, under a 
larger ſurface; or, ſecondly, by the union of ſeveral 
molecules before ſeparated. _ 276 „ 
116. The figure of theſe molecules is principally 
changed by a ceffation of the equable and uniform 
a | | preſſure 
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preſſure upon them, ſo that they are left to their own 
Elaſticity ; and this happens, when the motion of the 
blood is languid, the veſſels relaxed, or the quantity 
of the fluids diminiſhed. 6 555 
117. The molecules of the fluids are united by reſt, 
cold, froſt, exſiccation, heat, a violent circulation of 
the blood, a ſtrong compreſſion of the veſſels, as alſo, 
by acid coagulating things; by auſtere, ſpirituous, 
and abſorbent ſubſtances; and by the viſcidity and 
oleous quality of the fluids. 8 ; | | 
118. By an error loci the! fluids become incapable 
of circulating, if corpuſcles enter the dilated bales of 
conical veſſels, and are, at the fame. time, incapable 
of paſſing through the narrower parts of theſe veſſels. 
A plethora, an increaſed motion of the fluids, their 
rarefaction, or a relaxation of the veſſels, principally 
induce this dilatation ; eſpecially, if theſe are imme- 
diately ſucceeded by their contraries. = 
119. Hence the cauſes and nature of every kind of 
obſtruction may be underſtood. __ 
120. An obſtruction happening in a live body hin- 
ders the circulation of the fluids, which ought to paſs 
through the veſſels; ſtops ' the other particles of the 
blood conveyed to the obſtructed part, and receives 
their action ; expreſſes the more ſubtile, and unites the 
groſſer parts of the fluids ; extends, dilates, attenuates, 
and reſolves the veſſels ; condenſes the ſtagnant fluids ; 
deſtroys the functions ariſing from an' uninterrupted cir- 
culation, empties and dries the veſſels, which ought 
to have the circulating fluids conveyed into them ; 
leſſens, the capacities of the veſſels, which ought to 
tranſmit the fluids ; augments both the quantity and 
velocity of the fluids in the unobſtructed veſſels; and, 
conſequently, produces all the evils which can ariſe 
thee ee OY i © 3H VE. B08 2 


121. For this reaſon, » the effects (120) of an ob- 

ſtruction are various, according to the diverſity of the 
obſtructed veſſel, and the obſtructing matte. 
n 13 * | 1 ET. | * : 122. In 


% 


122. In the ſanguiferous arterial veſſels, an inflam- 
mation of the firſt kind happens; in the dilated, lym- 
phatic, arterial veſſels, an inflammation of the ſechad 
kind; in the larger lymphatic veſſels, an cedema; in 
the. ſmaller, pains without any apparent-tumour z but 
in the pinguiterous, offeous, medullary, and bil: 

; veſſels, other diſorders ariſe from an obſtruction 

123. The phyſician, . who knows the ſeat, the na- 

ture; the matter, the cauſes, and the effects of ob- 

ſtructions already mentioned (10%, to 123), will eaſily 
difcover the ſigns of à future and Fee ee 
. together with their effects. 

124. When the different kinds of obftruQions are 
diſtinctly known, it is no difficult matter to find a Cure 

adapted to each. 
12. For that ſpecies of obſtruction, which 4 
from external compreſſion (112), indicates the removal 
of the compreſſing cauſe, if poſſib lee. 
126. That ſpecies of obſtruction, which ariſes from 
an increaſed contraction of the fibres, may be known 
by thoſe ſigns which diſcover a contraction of the vi- 
ſcera, veſſels, and fibres (34, 36, 40, 30, 53.) That 
kind of obſtruction in which the contraction ariſes from 
— a tumour of the minute veſſels, which conſtitute the 
S. fides and cavities of the larger veſſels (113, N. 2.), 
g may be diſcovered by the manifeſt ſigns of its cauſe; 
as, alſo, that ſpecies of obſtruction which ariſes from 
inanition, or a diminution of the cauſe = dilated | 
the veſſels (113, N. 3). 
127. This ſpecies of obſtruction 611 3 2060 is re- 
nous. firſt, - by ſuch: medicines as correct the too 
oreat contraction of the fibres, veſſels; and viſcera, 
(35, 36, 38, 54, 55)3 ſecondly, and more eſpecially, 
if their virtues have immediate acceſs to the part af- 
| fected, which advantage is principally obtained by fo- 
| mentations, fumigations, baths and ointments; third 
1. ly, by ſuch remedies as empty the too full veſſels com- 

1 poſing the membranes. This intention is anſwered by 
evacuants in general, but N by laxative, di- 


n 
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luting, refolvent, attenuating, deterſive, and evacuant 
medicines applied to the veſſels themſelves ; and, 
fourthly, by fuch medicines as reſolve calloſities when 
— 7751S v2 C 
128. But the ſpecies of obſtruction, which ariſes 
from this cauſe is rarely or never to be cured: emol- 
tient and relaxing medicines are, however, moſt effi- 
cacious. Hence appears the inevitable neceſſity of 
death, and the great difficulty of procuring a long life, 
by means of medicines. 36 . 
129. That unfitneſs of the fluids for paſſing through 
the veſſels, which depends upon their lofing their 
ſpherical figure, may be known from an inveſtigation 
of its cauſes (116), which are, for the moſt part, ſub- 
jected to the ſenſes. © 1 
130. It is cured by ſuch remedies as reſtore the 
ſpherical figure of the globules of the blood. Of this 
Kind are all thoſe things which increaſe the motion of 
the fluids through the veſſels and viſcera, ſuch as all 
fſtimulating and corroborating medicines, as alſo briſk_ 
motion. yr ; ; ; Fe 3 + 
131. As the concretion and inſpiſſation of the fluids 
ariſes from ſo various and different cauſes (117), ſo it 
requires different methods of treatment, and different 
medicines, according to the different conditions of the 
patient. And this diverſity of cauſes, when inveſti- 
gated, will difcover the moſt proper medicines, and 
the beſt method of uſing them. r 
132. The concretion of the humours in general is 
temoved, firſt, ' by the reciprocal motion of the veſ- 
fels ; ſecondly, by Ailution; thirdly, by an attenuating 
fluid conveyed to the maſs of blood, mixed with it, 
and circulating along with it; and, fourthly, by re- 
moving the coagulating cauſGmQ. | 
133. The reciprocal ' motion of the veſſels is pro- 
cured, firft, by ſuch remedies as diminiſh the diſtend- 
ing cauſes, ſuch as veneſection; ſecondly, by ſuch 
medicines as corroborate the veſſels (28, 29, 45, 46, 
| | | 47. 
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47. 409); thirdly, by friction, and muſcular motion; 
and, N by ſtimulating medicines. | 
134. Water, eſpecially when warm, is a powerful 

diluent, when drank, injected, received by exhala- 
tions, or applied in any other manner; provided it is 
propelled from the parts to which it is applied, to 
thoſe where the matter to be reſolved is ledged. This 
intention is anſwered by deriving, attracting, and pro- 
pellent remedies, _ VVV 
135. The fluids are attenuated, firſt, by water; ſe- 
ct „ by ſea-ſalt, ſal gemmæ, ſal ammoniac, nitre, 
borax, fixed and volatile ſalts; thirdly, by native 
ſoaps, conſiſting of an alcali, and an oil; by com- 
pound ſoaps, whether fuliginous, volatile, or fixed; 


2s alſo by bile, 


Native ſoaps, conſiſting of an oil, and an alcali, are 
recent and mature Juices, expreſſed from all herbs, 
abounding with an alcaline acrimony (76), or fuch as 
are of an highly aromatic quality (76, N. 6.) Artifi- 
_ cial ſoaps, conſiſting of an alcali and oil, are black 
ſoap, and Venice-ſoap, one or two drams of which 
may be uſed ; and Starte) s or Helmont's foap, four 
grains, or one ſcruple, of which may be uſed ; fuli- 
ginous volatile ſoaps, oleous and alcaline ſpirits pre- 
pared of alcaleſcent aromatics (76), fifteen drops of 
_ which may be exhibited; oleous hs ſpirits prepared 
of ſoot, fifteen drops of which may be given; the 
oleous alcaline ſpirits prepared from all the humours 
or ſolid parts of animals, eighteen drops of which 
exhibited. To this claſs alſo belongs ſoot 
ſelf. „ 

And, fourthly, the attenuation of the humours is 
promoted by preparations of mercury, all theſe are 
conveyed to the parts obſtructed by derivation, ar- 
traction, and propulſion, 1 
Proper mercurials are mercurius dulcis, ten grains 
of which may be uſed for a dole.  _ 
Corroſive ſublimate, of which one eighth part of a 
grain may be exhibited, diluted in ſome proper * 
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| Red precipitate, two grains for a dole. 
White precipitate, four grains. 
Turbith mineral, two grains; and 
_ Xthiops mineral, ſixteen grains. | 
Attracking medicines are fuch as relax the VEN, to 
which the matter is to be conveyed, and ſtraiten that 
from which it is to be drawn. Theſe are ſpecified un- 
i der (35, T3. 4.) 

Deriving medicines are thoſe which invite the fluids 
into any given part; and ſuch are the remedies which 
produce an evacuation in the part affected, and artifi- 
cial frictions of the adjacent parts. | 
Propellent medicines are thoſe of 7 ſtimulating 

Kind, which are ſpecified under (75, N. 5.) 3 

3 36. The 35; which coagulates the fluids, is re- 
moved by the influence of ſtrongly- attracting medi- 
eines: thus acids and oils are attracted by alcalis, 
&c. as is obvious from chymical experiments. | 
137. But when the fluids, NCT into improper 
places, become incapable of circulating, and. by that 
means generate obſtructions, .many and violent diſor- 
ders are produced; for which reaſon the ſource and 
cauſe from which they proceed, ought to be carefully | 
attended to. : 

138. We may know, that the fluids are propelled 
into improper places, firſt, if we find, that the cauſes 
(1x8) of ſuch a diſorder, which are generally ſuffici- 
ently obvious, have preceded; ſecondly, if contrary 
cauſes have ſucceeded theſe; and, thirdly, if the effects 
are evidently perceived. | 

139. From what has been before ſaid (120, rt, 
122, 123) we may eaſily foreſee what the conſequences | 
of ſuch a diſorder muſt be. 

240. The cure is obtained, firſt, by repelling the 
impacted matter, with a retrograde motion, into lar- 


ger veſſels; ſecondly, by reſolving ic 3 thirdly, by re- 


kxing the veſlels ; and, fourthly, by ſuppuration. 
141. The impacted matter is repelled with a retro- 
grade motion, firſt, by e the fluid which acts 
. upon 
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upon the impacted matter, by a liberal and ſudden ve- 
neſection, by which means the obſtructing matter is 
forced back by the effort of the contracted veſſel; and, 
ſecondly, by friction, performed from the extremities 
to the baſes of the veſſels. 
142. The impacted matter is reſolved by the reme· 
dies 1 2 ſpecified (133, 134, 135, 136.) 
143. The veſſels are relaxed by the remedies pro- 
poſed (35, 36, and 54.) 


144. Suppuration will be created of under the hiſtory 
of inflammation. 
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WOUND i is a recent and bloody ſolution 
of the union of a loft part, by a hard and 
ſharp body in motion. | 

146. Thereforethe immediate cauſe of awound is the 
hardneſs, ſharpneſs, . and motion of the wounding in- 
ſtrument. 
| 147. The ſubje& is any ſoft part; and conſe- 
quently, the texture of the languiferous, ſerous, lym- 
Phatic, adipoſe, nervous, membranous, and ten 
veſſels, and the ciſterns formed of them. | 

148. In which ſubject (147) the cauſe ( 10 9h 
duces a ſeparation of the coherent parts, and an en. 

ſion of the contained liquid. 

149. Hence thoſe actions are injured, which depend 
upon the integrity of the parts, and a determined flux 
of liquids through the veſſels. _ 

150. Thoſe wounds, therefore, are mortal, which 
are inflicted in thoſe parts whoſe coheſion 1 is abſolutely 

neceſſary to life. 

151. Some of theſe (150) induce eri death. 

152. Others, if left to themſelves, are mortal; but, 
by the help of art, may be ſo treated, as to remove 
the danger of death. (See 171) 

153. Yet, through neglect or error, wounds, in 
themſelves not mortal, may be rendered ſo. (See 172) 


154. Ihe 


145. 


—— — 


* * I „ 


to the variety of actions exerciſed, whilſt the wounded 


of the wound. 
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2 184. The effects of wounds are various, accordin E 


part was entire; and hence various appellations of 
wounds ariſe, which are readily diſtinguiſhed by the 
8 who is acquainted with thoſe actions during 

calth. ' 5 


155. Nor is there a leſs variety of names, forms, 
and effects in wounds, ariſing from the diverſity of 
the wounding cauſe (146), with reſpect to its figure 
and method of acting, whether by puncture, cutting, 
inciſion, or agitation; as alſo with reſpect to the force 
with which it is applied, its removal from the wound, 
its remaining in it, and its poiſonous infection. 

156. All theſe (155) again vary, with reſpect to the 
difference of the part receiving the wound (147), as to 


its hardneſs, ſoftneſs, connexion, ſituation, effect, 


contained liquid, and alteration. 

197. As it is neceſſary to be acquainted with the ori- 
gin of this multiplicity, ſo a ſubtile diſtinction of 
names is of no great uſe. „ | 

. x58. If in a healthy and robuſt body a wound is 
made in a viſible place, not irrigated by any large ar- 


tery, and not too tendinous, theſe phænomena ariſe, 


provided the orifice of the wound is defended from 


the cold, from air, and exſiccation. 


iſt, The parts, between which the wounding cauſe 


was forced, recede by degrees more and more from 


each other, although the cauſe is removed; unleſs the 
puncture is very ſmall. - 
2d, At firſt blood flows from it with impetuoſity, 


which, by degrees, ſtops ſpontaneouſly. 


3d, Then a ſanguineous cruſt is formed in the cavity 


* 


_ 4th, And a diluted, rediſh, thin liquor flows from 


5th, Then the lips of the wound begin to be red 
aud hot, to be painful and ſwelled, to be turned back- 


wards, whilſt the bottom, becoming tumid, is ele · 


vated. | | 
| 6th, And 
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Erh, And ar the fame time a flight fever, with heat 
and thirſt, is excited. 

A Hence about the third or foorch day; ſooner or 
a tenacious, white, fat, equal liquor, e ts 

called pus, is formed in the wound. | 

8th, At this time the rednefs, heat, pain, ume, 
retorſion of the lips, and lever ceale, or are ING di- 
miniſhed. } 
9th, And the cavity of the wound, Gem the bite | 
to the top, from the circamferente to the center, is 

filled with growing flefh ; whillt the een becomes 

white, blueiſh, fotr, and equal. 4 

_ roth, Laſtly, the wound is dried, and cicatrized. 

189. If an artery, not too large, nor "ico near the 

heart, is cut quite through tranfverſcly, the divided 
parts retiring, and hiding themſelves in the neighbour- 
ing ſold parts, by means of this contraction, itop the 
efflux of blood; and the other phenomena proceed, 
as betore deſcribed (158). 

160. If the ſame (150) is wounded rranfverſely, and 
not cut quite through, the wound enlarges by a re- 
traction of the divided fibres; hence a perpetual hæ- 
morrhage, and, when that ceafes, an aneuriſm, from 
the weakneſs of the cicatrix , "34s the tore of the 
circulating fluid. 

161. If a large artery,-is wounded and cut quite 
through, 2 perpetual Wee will arife, till faint- 
ing or death is induced: the inferior parts grow tabid, 
and are confumed. by a putrid, but flow gangrene ; or 
elſe, drying, are entircly contratted. 

7 94 Thoſe nerves, which are targe and renfe, wken 
cut quite through, recede and hide rhemfelves, draw 
and extend their ſmall branches, fitnared a little above 

the wound, . excite pain and obſtruction in the neigh- 

bouring nerves z but, in thoſe parts below the wound, 
cauſe a fttpor, immobilicy, emaciatiem, or 4 gangrene. 
(See 180). | 

163. Nerves, which are tenſe; or tenafinons, if 
pricked, or cut half through, 28 pains, ſodgtiules 
At 
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at firſt obtuſe, and ſometimes acute; firſt in the 
wounded place, afterwards in all the annexed and ad- 
Jacent nerves: hence heats, tumours, a redneſs extending 
pretty far round the wound, fevers, deliriums, ſpaims, 
inflammation, an aperture of the inflamed part, accom- 
panied with the evacuation of an acrid, thin and often 


a very copious ſerum : after theſe, inſenſibility, rigi- 


dity, exſiccation, immobility, or gangrene and death: 
and indeed, all theſe ſymptoms are the more violent, 
the more ſtrongly the nerve is ſtretched above the firm 
parts, or affixed to them, as alſo the more tough and 
tenacious the coverings of the nerve are (ſee 180, 181, 
$924 4535 194). - | 2 Th 
164. The ſame ſymptoms (162, 163) with very lit- 
tle alteration, happen, when tendons are differently 
wounded, and are extremely violent, 5, 
165. And the membranes of the tendons and nerves, 

which are frequently extended to the adjacent parts, 
are affected with the ſame diſeaſes (162, 163). 

166. A knowledge of the laws of circulation, and a 
conſideration of the adjacent parts, will teach us in 
what manner the lymphatic, adipoſe, venous veſſels, 
and the veſiculæ or ſmall cavities, ſuffer in wounds. 

167. If a wound hes expoſed to view, its preſence 
and nature are diſcoverable. 9 

Iſt, By the ſenſe, after wiping away the impedi- 
ments, which hinder the ſight of it, and ſtopping the 


flux of blood. 


— 


2d, By an anatomical knowledge of the adjacent 
parts. 


168. The preſence and nature of a wound, which is 


not expoſed to view, are diſcovered. 


rſt, By an anatomical knowledge of the part, the 
ſituation of the part when wounded, and the direction 
and force of the ſtroke. | N 


2d, By an impediment to the action of a particular 
part, ſubſequent to the wound. | 


er within or out of the body. ES 
| | Ath, By 


_ 36, By the humours diſcharged from the wound; 
10 15 | 
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4th, By the ſymptoms which are conſequent to the 
wound, as pain, hiccup, ſpaſms, tumour, &c. 1 
169. From a knowledge of what has been ſaid 
(167, 168) the event of wounds may be predeter- 
mined and predicted as I 
Iſt, The death or life of the perſon wounded. 
2d, The poſlible, impoſſible, entire, or partial 
cure. | | 5 
zd, The eaſy, difficult, long, or ſhort cure. 
4th, The effects of the wound remaining, after the 
cure is performed, as conſumption, inſenſibility, im- 
mobility, deformity, &c. . - 
170. Wounds prove inevitably mortal by five kinds 
of effects; ſo that infallibly mortal wounds are, 
1ſt, Thoſe which intercept the influx of the nervous 
fluid into the heart from the cerebellum ; or, when 
wounds of the cerebellum or cerebrum are ſo deep as 
greatly to injure the medulla oblongata. 3 
2d, Or when the texture of the veſſels within the 
cranium is ſo diſſolved as to admit of an extravaſation 
of their contents, which take away life by preſſure, 
or putrefaction; and which cannot be come at by 
means of the trepan, by reaſon of the condition of the 
place; as it happens in wounds of the inferior part of 
the orbit of the eye, the oſſa temporum, the os æth- 
; moides, and the baſis of the cranium, cc. 
| 34d, Or deep wounds of the ſuperior part of the ſpi- 
nal marrow... | | | 


; 4th, Or wounds which divide the cardiac nerves, 
1 2d, Such as cauſe an effuſion of blood from the 
| wounded cavities of the heart: therefore, deep wounds, 
: _ penetrating the cavities of the heart, are mortal. | 
Za, Thoſe wounds which derive the blood from the = 
, heart, cerebrum and cerebellum, either into ſome in- * 
N ternal cavity, or out of the body; and which cannot YH 
be ſtopped by reaſon of the ſituation of the place; as bt 
large wounds of the lungs, liver, ſpleen, kidneys, MY 
: pancreas, meſentery, ſtomach, inteſtines, uterus in i 
y MY geſta⸗ x 


— 
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geſtation, bladder about its larger arteries, the aorta, 
carotid, vertebral, and the like arteries and veins. 


4th, Thoſe wounds which entirely hinder reſpira- 
tion, as a diviſion of the larynx, with a retra&ion of 
the divided parts; large wounds of the bronchia ; 


broad wounds which perforate both cavities of the 
thorax, and admit the external air; wounds which pe- 


netrate the diaphragm on both fides of the diaphragm, 


or which affect its nervous part. 


_ 5th, "Thoſe which prevent the motion of the chyle 
to the heart, as a diviſion of the œſophagus; large 
wounds of the ſtomach, or imall inteſtines ; an entire 
diviſion of the ſuperior inteftine ; a wound of the tho- 


racic duct, or receptacle of the chyle. 


171. Wounds in their own nature mortal, but cura- 


ble by art (152) are, 


iſt, Wounds of any of the contents of the cranium, 
which are capable of being relieved by the trepan. 
2d, Wounds of the large arteries or veins, in {ach 


laces as will permit the hand of the Surgeon to come 
iutithem:- ©. Came | eng 


3d, Wounds of the viſcera, to which the hand and 

- medicines can have acceſs, with a ſalutary effect. 
4th, Such wounds as are fatal through an emiſſion 
of their liquid into thoſe cavities, from whence it may 


de taken without danger of life, as it happens in fome 


wounds of the thorax, abdomen, ureters, bladder and 
inteſtines. | PT UE 5 
172. That wounds of themſelves not mortal (133) 
will prove mortal, may be predicted from the follow- 
ing cauſes. WE a | 
iſt, From a neglect of evacuating the extravaſated 
pus, which by that means becomes a purulent gore ; 
or the extravaſated blood, which for that reaſon be- 


2d, From errors with reſpect to the {ix non-naturals. 


zd, From a neglect or error of the Surgeon. 
4th, From the natural or morbid habit of the pa- 
tient, which may be either diſcovered from the parti- 
| _ cular 
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cular caſe of that patient, or is ſometimes of ſo pecu- 
liar a nature as not to manifeſt itſelf but by this event. 
But the Phyſician is always to have a due regard to. 
the habit of the patient in making his report to judges 
concerning wounds. 

173. On this doctrine depends the renunciation of 
wounds, and the determination of the time, in which 


they may prove fatal. 


174. From the hiſtory alſo of wounds, as delivernd 
(from 145, to this place), the. prediction of other 


events of wounds, which are neceſſary to be foreſeen, 


will not be difficult. (169. 

175. The cauſes of Thoſe phznomena (deſcribed 
from 138, 159, to 181 as above) will be plain to 
whoever underſtands the vital and animal functions. 
See the diſeaſes of the ſolids and fluids in general. 

176. The exterior coats of the arteries pricked, 
cut, bruiſed, broken or eroded, whilſt the internal 
coat remains uninjured, are dilated by the impetus of 
the blood, and form a bag, which often increaſes 175 
the bigneſs of an egg, has callous ſides formed; 
furniſhed with a pulſation; is of a rediſh lanes 
when compreſſed, diſappears ; when relaxed, returns; 
enlarges the artery, in which it is formed, and, by 
compreſſing the adjacent veſſels, - leſſens their diame- 


ters. This is called a true aneuriſm (160); the caules, 


ſigns, and effects of which are eaſily ſeen. 
177. If in like manner an artery, wounded by the 
ſame cauſes, remains infirm after the cure, the fame 


things happen as in (176). 


178. When from the ſame cauſes (176) all the 
coats of the artery are deſtroyed together, and the 
artery pours out its liquid into the adjacent dutended _ 
parts, from whence it can 6nd no paſſage, there is 
made a collection of extravaſated blood, which is per- 
petually increaſed; without any determined meaſure. 
This tumour is ſoft, has ſcarcely any pulſaticn, is li- 
vid, ages not ditapp.er by compreſſion, ſoon putrifies, 

and ence cauſes a gangrene of the ncighbouring parts. 

ne © This 


1a of . in . 


This is a ſpurious anueriſm, (160) the cauſe, kgns | 


_ effects of which are known by this decſription. 
. The other effects of a large wounded artery 
( 1613 are eaſily underſtood from phyſiology; as alſo 3 


the phenomena of a nerve wounded (162). 


180. But that the cauſe may appear plain, of thoſe 
ſurprizing effects, which ariſe from a puncture, or a 
partial diſſection of the nerves, according to what has 
been faid (163, 164, 165,) the following obſervations 
drawn from anatomy and the theory of phyſic are to be 


_ conſidered. 


181. Every viſible nerve is a congeries of the 
ſmalleſt nerves, connected together by extreamly fine 
membranes, arteries and veins, with interwoven lym- 
phatics, and then covered all together with a common 
membrane. 

Thro' all theſe minute veſſels compoſing a nerve, a 
fluid proper to cach is conveyed from the heart, cere- 
bum, cerebellum, and ſpinal marrow. And in all theſe 
there is a remarkable contractile force. 

182. Therefore when the parts of a nerve are intirely 
cut thro? and divided, they recede from the place of 
the wound toward the fixed parts to which they are an- 
nexed, and hide themſelves in the ſurrounding ſolids, 
by which they are compreſſed ; and by this means 
their own orifices, and thoſe of their veſſels are cloſed 
ſo that no other damage happens beſides what is de- 
ſcribed (162) 

183. If a nerve is cut or pricked i in Giek a manner, 
that ſome of the ſmall fibres are broken, which com- 
poſe the larger nerve when united, the diſſolved parts 
receding ( 182) will draw the ſmall- fibres which con- 
- nected the ſmall nerves to each other and to the veſſels 
(187) from whence there will ariſe a perpetual and 
flow laceration ; and, therefore, a very great acute 
and continual pain. Bur the parts ſtill cohering will 
alone ſuſtain the force, which the entire nerve ſuſtained 
before. They will, therefore, be more diſtracted and 
lacerated ; and, conſequently, afflicted with an acute 

pain: 


/ « 
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palnt By their diſtraction they will alſo be fo comprefſed 
as to prevent the circulation of their fluid: When the 
one part divided, and the other cohering, are thus af- 
fected, the intermediate veſſels are compreſſed. Hence 
the blood, lymph and ſpirits are ſtopped, acted upon 
and accumulated; forwhich reaſon there is an inflamma- 
tion produced by the blood, lymph and print about 


the 

8 the adjacent nerves and tendons, together 

with their coats, as alſo the muſcles and veſſels are 
ſtretched, conſtricted and convulſed; by which means 
the membranes of the brain, cerebellum and ſpinal 
marrow are contracted and vellicated, and the action 
of the brain diſturbed. 

And hence by a natural neceſſity thoſe appear- | 
ances (deſcribed Dog 164, 165.) follow. 

184. Hence alſo we underſtand what ſort of pun- 
Jure, laceration, or wound of a nerve is ſo fatal, and 
why: and, farther, why the ſame things happen in re- 
gard to membranes, tendons and any kinds of 
veſſels. 

185. In order to the healing of a wound it is ne- 
ceſfary ; : 

iſt, To take away whatever being left there hinders 
its union, whether it proceeds from the liquids and ſo- 
lids corrupted, from the wounding E or any 
other cauſe. 

2d, To ſupply what is loſt by a regeneration of 
what is taken away. , 
3d, To unite the ſeperated parts, and 1 chem 
united. 

Ath, To form: a Cicatrix as like as poſſible to the na- 
taral ſkin. | 

- 186. Impacted fragments of metals, ſtones, Wood, 
glaſs, bullets, concretions of blood, mortiſied feſh, 
or membranes, broken-bones, are firſt to be taken 
away, if they are diſcovered. 

187. We are to judge, whether any body is tobe left or 
taken away, by conſidering che nature of the wound, of the 

H 4 wounded 
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wounded part, of the impacted matter, the ſtre 

of the patient, and the ſymptoms that will follow. 
188. From tne fame conſiderations (187) the in- 

ſtrument for extraction, and manner of extracting 

(186) may be determined. © 6 
189. After the wound is depurated in this manner 


(186, 187, 188,) if any thing is taken away from the 


body, that is, if there is any loſs of ſubſtance, that it 

ſhould be reſtored by a generation of matter like that 

which is loſt. This comes to pals, | z 
iſt, If the arterial, lymphatic and nervous ſmall 

veſſels, &c. are in ſuch a condition as to receive and 

tranſmit their own liquids in a good condition, 

' 2d, If this good natural liquid is carried into theſe 


veſſels in a fit quantity, and with a proper impetus. 


190. For by theſe means (189) there will be an in- 
pletion, humectation, extenſion, elongation, implica- 
tion, with the neighbouring parts, an application to 
other adjacent parts by means of the reticular plexuſes, 
and a conglutination, by means of .a laudable fluid of 
the wounded, retrotracted, obſtructed, compreſſed, 
and almoſt exſiccated canals (158, N. 10.) 

191. And whilſt theſe (190) from every point, of 
the bottom particularly, and of the ſides, are perform- 


ing, and with an equal force, the cavity of the wound, 


from every part to the center, is filled with ſolid and 

liquid matter, like that which is Joſt. | = 
192. To this end (189), therefore, is required, firſt, 

a proper diet, that the chyle and ſerum of the blood, 


and nutritious matter may be mild, glutinous, not ea- 


ſily putrifying, but of eaſy digeſtion and aſſimilation.” 
Farinaceous decoctions, either crude or fermented, e- 
m lions, milk, broths, ripe fruits boiled, and light 


pot herbs, are particularly proper, if given in ſmall 


quantities at a time, and often repeated: above all 
things taking care to g ard againſt repletion, hunger, 
and tnirſt. f 5 
193. A conſi erat on of the temperamentof the patient, 

thc icaſon of the year, his utual way of living, and the 
nature 
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nature of the concomitant diſeaſe, will direct us in the 
choice and preparation of theſe things (192, that they 

may be uſetul to the patient. 

194. Whatever is acrid, and increaſes the force of 
ſaline, aromatic, and acid ſubſtances, acrid pot-herbs, 
and wine are prejudicial to wounded perſons. 

195. Alſo whatever eaſily putrifies: therefore, 
broths too thick, and alcaleſcent herbs are hurtful, as 
radiſhes, creſſes, cabbage, and the like. | 

196. Alſo whatever aliment is difficultly converted 
into chyle and blood. Of this fort are all thoſe things 
which are hardened by ſalt, ſmoke, or the air alone; 
or which contain a great quantity of fat, as bacon, fat 
fiſh, and alſo geeſe, ducks, and ſuch kind of aquatic 
fowl, as feed on fiſh, Sc. And, laſtly, all viſcid ſub- 
ſtances, as coarſe pulſes, crude farinacious Iubſtances, 
197. The ſame intention (189) is alſo promoted by 
medicines which remove the impediments to conſoli- 
dation (190, 191), and which are generally exhibited 
in the form of decoctions, which muſt be varied ac- 
cording to the diverſity of the impediment to be re- 
moved, fince none of them 1s beneficial in all caſes. 

198. Hence they are, according to the circum- 
ſtances of the patient, prepared of attenuating, inſpiſ- 
ſating, mitigating, or exciting ſubſtances, ſuch things 
as by a ſpecific quality are contrary to the diſorder, 
aperients, laxatives, aſtringents; and, conſequently, 
often of ſubſtances of oppoſite qualities. 


An attenuating decoction. 


Take of the leaves of ſpurge-laurel, Paul's betony, 
and rue, each an handful and a half; of the roots 
of avens one ounce; and of the flowers of the 
lefler certaury two pugils: boil in water, with 
three pints of which mix of the ſalt of carduus be- 
nedictus one Gram ; of the ſyrup of the five ape- 


rient 


the blood too much, is to be avoided; for which reaſon 
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rient roots three ounces: let the patient drink fou 
ounces warm, four times a- dax. 
i An inſpiſſating decofion. 
Take of orpine, the greater and leſſer comfrey, mal- 
lows, and pellitory of the wall each one handful : 
_ boil in water, with three pints of which mix two 
ounces of the ſyrup of marth-mallows ; to be uſed 
as the former. | : 
4 © A mitigating dicoction. ——— 
Take of the bruiſed ſeeds of white poppies three 
aunces; of the flowers of mullein two ounces; of 
the leaves of bugle two handfuls; of the roots of 
vipers-graſs two ounces; and of liquorice root 
one ounce: boil in water, three pints of which 
are to be uſed in the ſame manner as in the former. 


An exciting decoction. | 
Take of the roots of maſter-wort and ſwallow-wort 


um each one handful ; of bruiſed dock-ſeeds ten 
drams; of bruiſed cardamom-ſeeds four drams ; 
and the flowers of lavender and the leſſer centaury 
each two ounces: boil in water, and let three 

pints be exhibited as before ſpecified. . 


Specific alteratives. OD 
Firſt, for viſcidities. (See the attenuating decoction 
ore}. d 
Secondly, for acidities. 


Take of muſtard-ſeeds half an ounce ; of the roots 
of wild-radiſh, and of the leaves of hedge- muſtard 
and water-creſſes each two ounces : boil gently in 
a {ufficient quantity of water, to two pints of the 
ſtrained liquor, of which let the patient take two 
ountes four times a-day. EO 
| 5 Cr, 


each one ounce; of the leaves of rue and ſcordi- 
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Or, thirdly, for an alcali, thus: _ 
Take of the roots of the ſharp- -pointed dock · two 
dounces; of the leaves of wood - ſorrel two hand- 
- | fals; of the roots of wood-ſorrel one ounce 3 of 
borrage leaves twelve drams : boil gently in a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of water to twopints of the ſtrained 
liquor; to be uſed in the n manner with the 


former. 


or, fourthly, for an oleous diſpoſition. 


Take of tamarinds two ounces; of the cryſtals of 
tartar ſix drams; and of the roots of graſs five 
ounces: boil in a ſufficient quantity of water, 
with two pints of which mix two ounces of elder 
rob for the ſame uſe with the former. 


Or fifthly, aperient remedies. (See the attenuating. 
decoction above.) | 


Or ſixthly, laxative (ee 54, N 4 the moiſtening 
decoction.) 


"wu ſeventhly, aſtringent (ſee 28, N. 4. a decoction. ) 


We are to be directed iu our choice of theſe 
dy a r of the nature of the diſorder, and of 
the reſpective virtues of the medicines tnentioned' in 
(197, and 198.) | 

200. The ſtate of the air is beſt, when it is Ury, and 
has a moderate heat; when it is pure, and free from 
all putrid exhalations, and is often renewed. _ 

201. The belly muſt be kept lax, by the uſe of 
emollients, laxatiyes, and eccoprotics. 

Emollients are, 

1ſt, Fat broths prepared of recent beef. 

2d, Mild pot-herbs boiled in broth (35, N. 1.) | 

3d, Emollient and mY liquors 1 and 
injeted by way of clyſter (35, N. 3. and 54, N. 4.) 


ach. 11 he 
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*4th, The recent, and eſpecially the expreſſed Oils of 
1 85 almonds and olives. 

Laxatives are almoſt the ſame with emollients, 

© Eccoprotics are, 


ift, Ripe, ſummer, acid and ſomewhat ſweetiſh, 


* 


pullpous, and ſucculent fruits; ſuch as winter- cherry, 
the berries of elder, and dwarf-elder, figs, any gar- 


den-cherries, cloud-berries, ſtone-brambles, ſtrawber- 
ries, jujubes, apricots, peaches, white and yellow 
plumbs, damaſk prunes, common prunes, prunellos, 
red prunes, white, black, and red currants, common 
black-berries, white and ref raſp-berries, ſebeſtens, ta- 


marinds, all the ſpecies of grapes, Sooſeshrties, cran- 


berries. 


2d, The recent juices and muſts of theſe. 065 

2d, Of caſſia two ounces; of manna two ounces; of 
tamarinds two ounces; of the pulp of tamarinds two 
ounces ; of the j Juice of pale roles one ounce ; of roſa- 
ted aloes fix grains; of raiſins four ounces z of galba- 
mum half a ſcruple; of the roots of polypody of the 
ak one ounce and an half; of rhubarb a ſcruple and 
an half; of rhubarb in infühon one dram ; of Ferne-, 
lius's ſyrup of marſh mallows three ounces ; of the ſy- 
rap of ſuccory with rhubarb one ounce and an halt 
of the ſyrup of fumitory two ounces z of the ſolutiye 
ſyrup of roſes one ounce and an half; of the ſimple 
ſyrup of violets two ounces; of common honey diluted 
in water two ounces ; of the pilubæ run ſix grains. 

202. Sleep muſt be procured by ande a humid 
diet, and narcotics. 

Anodynes are fſuch- medicines as remove or leon 
the cauſes of pain, and are | 

1ſt, Diluents. (See 54, Ne 4.) 

ies (See 35, N. 1.) | 

3d, Moiſtening ſubſtances. (See 35, N. 4.) 

4th, Correctors of acrimony. (Sce 66, and 88.) 

5th, Such as reſolve di tending tumours. (See 549 


N. 4.) 


| e 
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Na cotics are ſuch medicines as blunt and impair the 
quickneſs of the ſenſes, and are either, 

rt, Gentle paregorics; ſuch as the bruiſed ſeeds of 

white poppies two ounces ;z the ſyrup of white pop- 

_ Py-heads an ounce and an half; the ſyrup of diacodium 

an ounce and an half, and the ſyrup of wild poppy- 

flowers three ounces: of all which yarious ſafe medi- 

cines may be prepared thus: 


For a mild draught. 


Take of the diſtilled water of wild poppy-flowers 

three ounces ; of the diſtilled water of bean-BBow- 
ers one ounce; of the diſtilled waters of piony 
and elder-flowers each an ounce and an half; of 
the water diſtilled from the flowers of the lime- 
tree one ounce; of the ſyrup of wild poppy- 


flowers an ounce and an halt: mix for a draught. 


— 


The ſame ſomewhat more hypnotic. 


To the former mixture, inſtead of the ſyrup of wild 


poppy-flowers, add the ſame quantity of the ſyrup 


of diacodium, or of the i of white poppy- 
heads. 


4 mild emulſion on may be prepared YB, 


Take of {wet almonds, pine tops, and the ſeeds of 
white poppies each an ounce ; and of the diſtilled 


water of wild poppy-flowers a ſufficient quantity : 
make into an emulſion ; with ten ounces of which 


mix one ounce of the ſyrup ot wild poppy-flowers. 


The ſame 2 little more paregoric. 


To the former emulſion add, inſtead of the ſup of 
wild poppy-flowers, the ſame quantity of the ſy- 
rup of diacodium, or of the ſyrup of white pop- 
py-heads, as was preſcribed in the preceding 


emulſion. 
Stronger 
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Stronger narcotics are theſe following, 
=. | For Pills, 


P Take of the pureſt opium two grains: make into 


three pills; of which let the patient take one for 

2 a doſe, taking a ſecond an hour after, if the firſt 
produces no effect; and the third after that, if 
the two firſt prove ineffectual. 


For a Powder. | 
Take of the pureſt opium a little dried two grains ; 
and of red coral and pearl-ſugar each half a dram : 


mix into a powder to be divided into three doſes, _ 


to be exhibited in the ſame manner with the for- 


W 
A preſerve. 


Take of the preceding powder of opium one doſe; 
and of marmelade of quinces one dram: make 
into a bolus to be exhibited in the ſame manner 
with the preceding preparation. 


A draught prepared with drops. 


Take of the beſt opium a little dried one dram ; and 


of rectified ſpirit of wine one ounce: make into a 


iincture, the doſe of which may be thirty drops 


in two ounces of diſtilled baum- water, and half an 
dounce of the ſyrup of wild poppy-flowers. 


5, 6 


Take of opium a little dried one dram ; and of the 


5 of vinegar one ounce: make into a tincture 


the doſe of which may be thirty drops in two 
dunces of the diſtilled water of wild poppy-flow- 


ers, and half an ounce of the ſyrup of wild pop- 
Py- flowers. 


1 


Take of the tincture of opium p 
e 
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Take of the tincture of opium prepared with recti- 
fied ſpirit of wine ſeventy drops; of the ſyrup of 


white poppies fix drams; and of the diſtilled wa- 


ters of cinnamon, citron, and orange-peel each- 


two ounces : make into a mixture, of which let 
the patient take one ſpoonful warm every half 


hour, till his pain is allayed. ©. 


A cold mixture. 
pared with ſpirit 
of vinegar eighty drops ; of the ſyrup of mulber- 
ries {ix drams; and of the diſtilled waters of bor- 
rage and wild poppies each three ounces : make 
into a mixture, to be uſed cold in the ſame man- 
ner with the former, | 


An emulſion may be prepared thus, 


| Take of the bruiſed ſeeds of white poppies two 


= 


ounces ;z with barley-water reduce to an emulſion, 
with ten ounces of which mix of the ſyrup of dia- 
codium an ounce and an half; of the tincture of 
opium prepared with rectified ſpirits of wine 
twenty drops; of diſtilled cinnamon- water two 
drams; and of diſtilled citron-peel water ten 
drams: of this preparation let the patient take an 
ounce and an, half every half hour, till the pain 
begins to be alleviated. g 


An epithem may be prepared thus, 


Take of the tincture of opium prepared with ſpirit 


of vinegar three drams; of the diſtilled waters of 
elder and roſe- flowers each three eunces; of the 
vinegars of elder and roſes each half an ounce: 
mix all together to be applied with cloths to both 
temples. | 5 
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zs to be avoided 
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It is of great ſervice, in cafes of this nature, fo to 


apply demulcents to the part pained, as to remove the 
eauſe which deprives the patient of ſleep, which is the 


leviated. An 


A cataplaſm may be Prepared thus, | 


Take of the recent leaves of garden-poppies one hand- 
ful; of the recent leaves of black henbane half an 


handfub ; and of the recent leaves of marſh-mal- 
lows four handfuls : boit in recent milk, adding 


towards the end, of linfeed meal one ounce, and 


of recently exprefied linſeed oil two ounces - 
make into a cataplaſin.  - 


A Fi amentation may be thus prepared, | 


Take of the thin juice expreſſed from the preceding 
cataplaſm rhree pints ; with which mix half a 
dram of pure opium for a formentation. 


203. The gains mind is to be kept ſerene, venery 
, and reſt enjoined. 
204. That the canals may be kept in a proper con- 


dition, and that the liquids in the wound may be hin- 
dered from corrupting ; and by that means impede 
the actions deſcribed (189, 190, 191;) the part is to 
be defended from the air; the wound is to be foment- 
ed with mild balſamic vulneraries, filled with lint for 


the fake of an equable compreſſion, and treated with 


ſuch medicines as are friendly to the nerves. 


The mild vulnerary balſams, for pure wounds are. 
iſt, The native balſams of capivi, of gilead, 


quid amber, and the balſam of mecha, as alſo the 


following native balſams, opobalſawum, the Salſam 
palmæ, and thoſe of peru, tolu, and of turpentine. 


2d, Simple 


25 in the part affected. This intention is anfwrered 
by the following preparations applied tepid, and pre- 
ferved in the fame ſtate of tepidity, till the pain is al- 


f 
| 
: 
: 
$ 
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_ 2d, Simple artificial -balſams, the rectified oll of 

wax, the thick oil of turpentine, and the oils of lin- 

ſeed, St. John's wort, roſes, night-ſhade, and ſweet 

ſcented trefoil. To this claſs alſo belongs freſh butter. 
3d, Artificial compound balſams, thus, 


Take, of the flowers of ſulphur four drams; and 
of the oil of linſeed, or olives, four ounces: boil 
over a gentle fire, till the ſulphur is totally diſ- 
wed” La dw 


-Or, 


Take, of the beſt gum elemi cut ſmall one part; diſ- 
ſolve over a gentle fire, and add an equal quantity 
of pure native venice-turpentine : paſs the ſoluti- 
on through a linnen-cloth, and add two parts of 
the marrow of beef, boiled and ſeperated from - 
its membranes. This, like the linimentum arcæi, 
is an univerſal balſam. | 


Or, | 


Take, of the wood of red ſanders, one pound; 
and of common water four pints: boil for two 
hours, ſtrain and inſpiſſate to the conſiſtence of a 
thick extract, with which mix two drams of dra- 
gon's blood, reduced to a fine powder. Mix a 
little of this with the preceding balſam till it ac- 
quires a grateful red colour; and this is the red 
balſam. | 


Or, 


Take, of the oil of olives one pound and an half, 
and of the wood of red ſanders half an ounce ; 
boil gently, till the oil is of a Cezp red colour; 
chen ttrain boiling hot through a linnen-cloth, 
and diſſolve in it of yellow wax one pound, ww 

| | 0 


— 
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of the beſt turpentine a pound and an half : this 
reſembles the balſam of Lacatellus, and is render- 


A * 
win half. 


All cheſe are to be dropt warm into the wound, 


which is to be covered with a pledget dipt in the oint- 


ment; and the dreſſings are to be renewed Every twen- 
ty four hours. 


205. Plaiſters are of uſe to retain theſe things (204) 


in wounds, and are hardly of any other ſervice than 
that produced by their ſafe adheſive quality. 


The red defenſive plaiſter is prepared thus 


Take, of the oil of roſes and white wax, each ſix 


ounces; of armenian bole and dragons-blood each 
an ounce and an half ; and of the powder of red 
roſes, half an ounce ; mix all 3 5 over a fire, 
and agitate till cold. 


The ſame end is alſo PEP IPOD" by the tre : 


defenſivum cœruleum, and the red lead plaiſter. 
206. The fluids conveyed to the wound, and extra- 
vaſated in it, the half-mortified fibres, and the obſtroct- 
ed and tumefied veſſels produce in the wound pus, 
45 ſordes, and fungous fleſh. - 

207. Theſe things ( (206) ought to be taken away by 
the help of digeſtives, abſtergents, corroſivès, exſic- 
| Oo, and often by compreſſure. 


A digeſtive may be prepared thus, 


Take, of native turpentine ore ounce ; one yolk | 


- RS nar eee ee TY n 
F : i aj, - 
Y gs 


of an egg 3 mix intimately, and then incorporate | 


with halt an ounce of honey of roſes. 


An abſtergent may be prepared chews, 


Take, of aloes, myrrh, and the leaves of ſcordium, 
reduced to a fine po wder, each two drams; and 
_ of the mall av. ings of venice · ſoap ene drarm ; 


triturate 
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triturate carefully together; and add three ounces 
of the preceding digeſtive. 


Corrofrves. . 
iſt, The mildeſt corroſives are, burnt alum, the 
aſhes of green wood burnt, mercurius dulcis, white 


_ precipitate, and white vitriol. | 


2d, Stronger corroſives are red precipitate, colcothar 
of vitriol, and vigo's troches of red lead; and 

2d, The ſtrongeſt coroſives are, butter of antimo- 
ny, the . infernalis, coroſive ſublimate, oil of tar- 


tar per deliquium, and oil of vitriol. The ſtronger 


corroſives are, the more prudently are they to be uſed, 


The following may ſerve as a formula. ER 


Take of aloes and en each one dram; of the 
ſalt of tartar two drams, and of common water, 
two ounces: mix and boil to a lixivium. 


An exficcant may be prepared thus, 


Take of verdigreaſe five ounces; of crude alum 
one ounce z of ſtrong vinegar ſeven ounces; of 
pure honey fourteen ounces : boil up into an 
ointment, 


The following ſubſtances are alſo exſiccant; aw 


gently calcined, quicklime water, bloodſtone, maſtich, 


dragon's blood, and gum ſarcocol. 
208, Theſe things (207 )are to be uſed, till a white, 
mild, viſcid, ſmooth, equal andin odorous pus is formed, 


after which the lordes are to be abſterged ; the cgntu kd, 
and tumid parts conſume ]; and thoie corrupted by the 


air ſeparated; the cavities filled, and the e | 
conglutinatcd. 

209. Then thoſe things are to be applied, which are 
ſaid to generate fl-ſh, and which are the milder digeſ- 
tives. 

Sarcotic or incarning medicines are the vulnerary 


12 | Take, 


balſams (204), h, 
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Take, of yellow wax, black pitch and common roſin, 
each half a pound; and of linſeed-oi], two pounds: 
mix all duely together; this is a baſilicon or te- 
trapharmacum. 

| Or, 

Take, of yellow wax fix ounces ; of the oil of the 
flowers of St. John's wort, obtained by infuſion, two. 
pounds and an half; to which, when fuſed over a 
gentle fire, add of dried reſin of the pine tirtura- 
ted; and of the beſt common colopony, each one 
ounce and an half. When they are melted take 

them off the fire, and ſtraining them through a 
linnen-cloth, add two ounces of the beſt ve- 
nice-turpentine, ſtirring them with a. ſtick. 
When they begin to thicken, ſprinkle into them 
of the beſt maſtich and olibanum, each one 
ounce , and of ſaffron tinely tirturated one dram. 
This is the unguentum aureum. 


210. But if, when thoſe things are done ( 185 ) 
which anſwer the ſirſt intention (186, 187, 188.) it ap- 
pears, that none of the ſubſtance of the body is taken 


” away, the lips are to be united in ſuch a manner, that 


the parts naturally united may again be applied to each 
other, and retained in that ſituation. 5 

211. The firſt of theſe is done, | 

1ſt, By procuring to the part the ſame ſituation it 


had whilſt at reſt, before it was wounded, 


2d, By a gentle and equable compreſſure of the 
Parts to each other, that they may be contigious in e- 
very part of their ſuperficies, and remain at reſt. 
212. The parts are retained in contact, 1ſt, By ad- 
hefive indented plaifters, with protuberances at their 
extremities, applied to both lips of the wound, and 
drawn together by threads. Theſe are uſed in long 
tranſverſe wounds of the skin and the more lax parts. 
Adheſive plaiſters may be prepared thus, 


Take, 
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Take, of the diapalma-plaiſter a ſufficient quantity, 
and a little olive-oil, diſſolve together. | 


Or, 


Take of common pitch a ſufficient quantity: ſpread 
on a linnen- cloth, and apply. | 


213. 2dly, The parts are retained in contract by 
bandages, and the application of compreſſes, that the 
divided parts (14 1) beirg equably applied to each 
other, may remain in that ſtare, and unite; which is 
caſily obtained by a proper method of compreſſion. - 
This method is proper in longitudinal wounds. 

214. 3dly, The parts are retained in contact by 
futures made with needles of fteel, which in ſmall 
wounds may be ſtreight; but in large wounds crooked, 
with a ſharp point and à waxed thread in their eye. 
Theſe needles are to be introduced at a ſufficient diſ- 
tance from the wound, and are to paſs to its Bottom, 
in ſuch a manner, that the point may emerge at an 
_ equal diſtance from the oppoſite lip of the wound; 
then taking the needle quite through, the thread is to 
be ſo drawn as to contain the lips in contact; and af- 
ter the application of a flight hp As a knot is to 
be tied on it. This method is to be repeated as often . 
as the length of the wound requires, beginning either 
at the middle, or one of the ends of the wound. Then 
the lips are to be anointed with ſome proper balſam; 
and applying flight compreſſes over the knots, the 
whole is to be covered with a plaiſter. 5 

215. Theſe ſutures are proper (214) in wounds 
which are recent, and bloody; but however without 
any violent hæmorrhage; ſimple, without any. contu- 
ſion, or fracture of the bone; full, that is, without 
lots of tubſtance ; tranſverſe, oblique, or angular wounds. 

But they are prejudicial (214) in wounds atrended 
with any conſiderable hemorrhage ; in ſuch as are old, 

| | p lanious, 
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ſanious, purulent, ſordid, contuſed, with loſs of ſub- 
ſtance; in ſuch as are covered with cruſts; ſuch as are 
dangerous in conſequence of a wound of ſome large 
veſſels; ſuch as are very deep; ſuch as are greatly in- 
flamed; ſuch as are infected with poiſons; and ſuch 
| x are inflicted in parts the motion of which is neceſ- 
"Ji 6. 4thly, The parts are retained in contact by a 
needle paſſed through the lips of the wound, and a 
thread ſo wrapt about it as to hinder them from rece- 
ding from each other, but keep them united. This 
method is proper in large and gaping wounds of the 
pendulous parts of the body. 5 | 
217. The laſt end (185, N. 4.) is attained, by ta- 
king care that the parts anſwer to each other juſt in 
the manner they did in health; and that they are re- 
tained ſo, in ſuch a manner, as not to be too much 
preſſed, nor too lax ; by avoiding all burning, ſtyptic 
and aſtringent applications; but particularly, by ta- 
3 that the preſſure is equal in all parts of the 
wound. 1 1 | | 
All theſe things are obtained by doing as is above 
directed (41, to 72), and then applying mild deſicca- 
tive medicines; and laſtly, by waſhing the cicatrix 
with ſpirituous liquors. N . EE 
Cicatriſing or epuclotic medicines are theſe fol- 
lowing; . - | | 
The red deſiccative ointment. 
The unguentum diapompholygon. 
The unguentum calcis. . 
The unguentum nutritum, and 
The white ointment of rhaſes. 
The emplaſtrum album coctumn. 
The emplaſtrum de lapide calaminari, or the grey 
laiſter. 135 e 
F The emplaſtrum de minio rubrum. 
The ſparadrapum of Gualtherus. 8 
Colophony boiled in turpentine, and reduced to 
meal. eb EI 


Frank- 


Frankincenfe. 
_ Olibanum, and 
Maftich. 
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Hemerrboge 


218. FF 2 great quantity of blood flows from a 
wound, ne cauſes given (159, * 
it 35 to be fropped. 
zi, By the actual cantery. 
2d, By coxroſives. 
3G By aftringents, 

By rying up the artery. | 
5th By cutting quite through, or eien mung 


artery. 

Ach By bandagę and e compreſs. 
Corroſives are 

White vitriol. | | 

The lpis infernalis, and 

Oil of vitriol. 

Aſtringents are, 


iſt, Thoſe fubſtances wlich coca the wk; 
fuck as | 


Akcchok 

Spirit of turpentine. 

Recent juice of unripe quinces. 
_ Dragons-blood. 

- Puſt-ball,. and 

Crocus of mars. 


2dly, Thoſe ſubſtances which eee the blo, 


ich as 
Alcohol. | 
Spirit of nitre. 
Spirit of ſulphur. 
Caleined vitriol. 1 
Sugar of lead. 5 
The Peruvian bark, dosen of pamgracates and 
8 8 blood-ſtone. 

In this cafe (218) revulfion is of no ſeries; 
woke the wounded arteries 3 mall (159), and mere 


4 15 
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is a plethora, The ſame is true with regard to meats, 
drink and internal medicines. What has been ſaid of 


an hemorrhage may be applied to the flux of ichor ; 


though the greateſt help we have in this caſe is from 
the thicker balkan. 


Pain. 


220. Je any nervous fibre, ariſing from the brain, is 
extended ſo as to threaten its diſſolution, the 
idea of pain ariſes. 
221. The nearer ſuch a nervous fibre is to rupture, 
the more intenſe is the pain; and the nearer it ap- 
proaches to its natural tenſion, the pain is the milder. 
222. Hence it appears, that the greateſt degree of 
pain is but ſhort; but a leſs degree may continue long, 
and be increaſed, or remit. 
323. E herefore the cauſe of pain'is whatever makes 
ſuch an extenſion (220.) 
224. To this belong, 
iſt, The force of natural contraction ſuſtained by 
fewer fibres, whilſt ſome are diſſolved (183.) 
2d, Whatever by over filling a veſſel, formed of a 
contexture of nervous fibres, diſtends it; to this be- 


long obſtruction, plethora, a redundant cacochy my, 


and an increaſe of the circulatory motion in the fluids. 


2d, Whatever diſtracts the nervous fibres, as luxa- 
tion, tumour, and external force. 


4th, Whatever wounds or corrodes. 

225. From hence the various cauſes (224) of Pain 
(220) in a wound (145) are known. 

226. And the effects, alſo, are underſtood, as in- 


1 jactation, watchings, fever, heat, thirſt, 
7955 convulſion, gangrene. 


The difference of the anodyne is to be eſtima- 


Ki 20 determined, according to the variety of the 
cauſes. 


228, Therefore the cauſe of 388 is taken away, 
1ſt, * | 
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iſt, By relaxing the diſtended fibre. 
2d, By reſolving whatever is concreted. | 

3d, By diminiſhing motion, and the diſtending 
matter. | 1 
41h, By taking away the unequal and violent trac- 
tion. - . | | 

5th, By correcting the acrimony. 

6th, By diſcuſſing it; and | 

7th, By evacuating that which diſſolves the fibres, 
For the medicines ſpecified (in 228, and 229) ſee 

202. 12 
, 2 bo The ſenſe of pain is taken away, whilſt the 
cauſe remains (224.) | — 
It, By rendering the nerves inſenſible, by means of 
compreſſure, diſſection or exuſtion. 

2d, By obtunding the common ſenſory by the force 
of narcotics : and, by theſe, ſome of the effects (226) 
ariſing from the ſenſe of pain are taken away. (See 202.) 


 Convulſion, . © 


230. Convulſion is a violent, neceſſary, and al- 
A ternately repeated contraction of a muſcle. 
231. The cauſe of this is whatever drives the ner- 
vous liquid with alternate force into the convulſed 
muſcle. „ 
2232. And, therefore, may be inherent in the wound 
itſelf; whether it be foreign matter irritating, or the 
condition of the wounded nerve, (163, 164, 16 5, 183, 
184.) or too great an evacuation of blood preceding, 
233. Hence allo the effect of a convulſion, which is 
a perturbation of all the functions, is known. 
22% it is cured, © - | 
iſt, By taking away whatever irritates, (186) by the 
art of the ſurgeon, (187, 188.) | 
2d, By correcting or diſſipating the acrimony. ö 
The medicines proper for theſe purpoſes are ſpecified 
(66, and 88.) 1 | | 
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zd, By taking away the condition of the Nerve (232) 
we _ remedies deſcribed (228, 2 


| th, By repletion with a mild, Eiendty, quid ak- 
48 often IE in a ſmall quantity; tuch as broths 


prepared of recent fleſnes. 


5th, By ſtopping the hæmorrhage (218, 219.) 
235. A {mall tumour and inflammation in a wound 


are good; but they prove hurtful if too muchinercaſed - 


Bachs, ſoméntations, anodynes, antiſpaſmodics, 2 
o. che wounded parts, and to the whole of the patient, 


are of ſervice: theſe ſhall be treated of in the hiſtory 


and cure of an inflammation. 
Antiſpafmodics are, 
Iſt, Laxatives. 
2d, Diluents. 
3d, Refolvents. - 
Os 22 Abforbents. Such as 
Crabs· eyes. 
\ Pearls. 
Iv 
dm Som: 

Gaats- blood. | 
_ Boar's tooth, and 

Elk's hoof, Cc. (66, N. 5] ane 

th, Opiates. 

236. Extravafated blood, fallen into are cavity 
of the body, ſhould immed iately be brought away, 
by. a. proper fituation of the body, by fuction with 

a pipe, if the wound is recent, ox after a dilution of the 
. Blood, by dilating the aperture of the wound, 03 by 
making a freſh inciſion. 
The extravafated blood, when coagulated, is duuted 
by theſe ox other Preparations of a like nature. 


Take, of common honey two eances ; of Venice- 


ſoap two drams; of fea-falt four dias 5 and of 


main - water twelve ounces: mix all together. | 


- Os, 
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Or, Ow. | j : 
Take, of ſal ammoniac and nitre each three drams ; 
of the recent urine of a ſound perſon twelve 


ounces; and of common honey two ounces: mix 
all together. | 


5 | Ties | 
Take, of aloes diſſolved in water, duly cleanſed from 
its reſinous feces, and again gently inſpiffited, 
four drams; of ſal ammoniac two drams ; of bo- 
rax two drams; of pure honey two ounces; of 
rain-water nine ounces ; and of white French-wine | 
two ounces : mix all together. | 


The prudent injection of theſe preparations, when 
tepid, and a gentle conquaſſation of them with the 
ſtagnant blood, dilutes it, reſolves it, preſerves it from 
putrefaction, and prepares it for an evacuation. Hence © 

ſuch preparations are much uſed, when extravaſated 
blood becomes ſtagnant or coagulated in the large ca- 
vities of the body. ” 43 

237. If the wound deſcends amongſt the firm parts 

of the body, way muſt be made for the ſordes by 
preſſure, lotion, ligature, by a freſh aperture, or dila- 
tation of the wound. 

238. Dilatation is made by the knife, by lint, 
ſponge, gentian- root, and ſuch like things, put in 
dry, tied with a thread, and ſwelling by abſorbing the 
humours, and, by this means, dilating the wound. 


Wounds of the Head. 


239. OUNDS of the head injure either the 
| Y Y external common integuments only, or 
the perioſteum, or the cranium, . or the-dura mater, 
or the pia mater, or the veſſels, the cortical or me- 
dullary ſubſtance, or the ventricles of the brain. 

od 240. We 
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240. We may know, that the integuments only are 
injured, firſt, by conſidering the figure of the wound- 
ing inftrument. 535 8 

Secondly, By reflecting on the force with which the 
wound was inflicted. | 


Thirdly, The condition, and efpecially the figure, 


of the part injured, will afford us ſome light as to the 
depth of the wound. | | 

Fourthly, From the mildneſs of the ſymptoms ; 
which conſiſt 3 in the depravations of the ſe- 
veral functions conſequent to the wound. 

Fifthly, Wounds of the integuments only are diſ- 
tinguiſhed from others by the ſight. In wounds, there- 
fore, of the head, the hair is immediately to be ſhaved 
off, and the part is to be waſhed with equal parts of 


wine and water, a little warm. The wound is then, 


before the firſt dreſling, to be carefully inſpected, that 


the parts injured may be known, a juſt prognoſtic 


formed, and a right method of cure purſued. 
Sixthly, The probe will diſcover the nature of theſe 
wounds. | 
241, Though theſe wounds (240) may at firſt feem 
flight, yet they. frequently become dangerous, on ac- 
count of the vicinity of the muſcles, tendons, tendi- 


nous expanſions, ſutures, perioſteum, cranium, nerves, 
blood-veſſels, and the brain; as alſo becauſe the great 


contractile force of the wounded part cauſes the ſides 


of the wound to recede from each other, and confe- 


quently enlarges it. 85 
242. If a contuſion ſhould accompany a ſlight 
wound, this circumſtance renders it more liable to be 
attended with bad ſymptoms. — | 
243- If the aperture is but ſmall, the contuſion large, 


and a great quantity of corrupted humours are con- 


_ within, bad ſymptoms will very probably en- 
ue. 


244. In eaſes of this kind, the fordid humours, 


collected (242, 243) and rctained within, cauſe conſi- 
derable tumours, an eryſpelas, or &dema, pains, 
| | | Eng, Con- 
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convulſions, putrefactions of the bones and perioſteum, 
fevers, and death. The air alſo getting into the cavi- 
ties of the cellular membrane, and, being there con- 
fined by the incautious application of plaiſters, raiſes 
conſiderable emphyſematous tum ours. 
2345. If the integuments only are injured, without 
any of the unpromiſing circumſtances (241, 242, 243, 
244) above related, the cure is eaſily performed, 
though the wound appears to be very large, by pro- 
per bandage, and the method {from 183, to 239) di- 
rected for the cure of wounds in general. But the 
cure ſucceeds beſt, when proper meaſures are pur- 
ſued whilſt the wound is recent; when the lips of the 
wound are properly brought together; when it is dreſſed 
. but ſeldom, and then with the utmoſt expedition; when 
all moiſt, relaxing, unctuous applications are care- 
fully avoided; and when it is well defended from the 
air. FO 
2246. When any of the muſcles, tendons, tendineus 
expanſions, perioſteum, cranium, nerves, blood-veſ- 
ſels, or brain are injured, or when a wound near. the 
ſutures is productive of bad effects (241), the treat- 
ment muſt be varied (183, to 239), as the. different 
parts affected (241); and the nature of the injury re- 
quire, and as is directed under the doctrine of Hounds 
an genera. 
347. Thus, in caſe of a contuſion (242), the parts 
contuſed muſt be well digeſted hy ſuch applications as 
are Capable of diſſipating the ſtagnating humours, or 
of ſuppurating them; but for theſe purpoſes, ſuch 
medicines muſt be made choice of as are friendly to 
the nerves and membranes (204, 207, 245), or the 
cContuſed parts may be cut away. | | 
Boerhaave, in his materia medica, informs us, that in 
theſe caſes ſuck medicines as attenuate, dilute, and 
preſerve from putrefaction, are to be uſed ; and orders 
the following ointment to be applied upon pledgets. 


Take 


THAI 2 hd 
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Take, of turpentine two ounces, and the yolk of an 
egg: when theſe are ſufficiently mixed, add 


two ounces of baſilicon, and of pure aloes four 
drams. 158 9 5 


Over this let the following plaiſter be applied. 


Take, of gum galbanum, depurated and made up 


with the yolks of eggs, four ounces; of yellow 
wax two ounces; of the oil of St. John's- wort 
three drams: mix all together. 


Then add the following fomentation, which is to 
de applied as warm as poſſible, with expreſſed woollen 


Take of the freſh leaves of rue and ſcordium each 


two handfuls; of the flowers of the leſſer centau- 


rey, elder and roſes, each three ounces: with thirty 


ounces of theſe, boiled in water and expreſſed, 


mix five ounces of ſpirit of wine, and two drams 
of Venice-ſoap. 12 6 „ 


248. If the humours, ſtagnating in the contuſed 
parts, produce conſiderable. tumours, paias, convul- 


lions, putrefaction of the bones and perioſteum, and 
. their conſequences (244), the moſt prudent method is, 


to lay them open by inciſion, and to depurate the parts 
by digeſtive, abſtergent, corroſive, or drying appli- 
cations, as. directed (238, 207, 208.) _ 


249. When the pericranium is injured in ſuch a 


manner, as that the bone lies for ſome time bare, or 
putrifies. the bone is deprived. of the veſſels, which 
it otherwiſg receives from the pericranium, and conſe- 
quently of its own proper veſſels : hence, the humours 
ftagnating in the part, the bone putrifies, and a ſcale 

| | | ſeparates 
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feparates from it: whence the bone appears yellow, 
brown, or black, and at laſt exfoliates. 


250. One priacipal cauſe (149) of the puteefatiion, 


: 06d ee ee eee is an interrup- 
tion of the continuity of the veſſels which nouriſh it, 
and conſequently of the circulation of che humours 


through them. Ancther cauſe is the coldueſs of the 
air, which contracts and dries up the extremities of 
the ſtnall veſſels of che bone, though without any of 


that imaginary malignity which ſome attribute to the 
air. 


252. Ia caſes where the bane is thus affected, "the 


cCure is to be performed, 


Firſt, By gently making in the bone a great num- 


ber of ſmall holes with the perforator, by which 
means exfoliation is prevented, and the periaſteum, or or 


ſomething analogous to it, is regenerate. 
Secondly, By keeping the wound clean from pos 


© and flies. at the Lime. time dafeintinn ie fodkirey 


thing unctuous and watery, and applying to it pled- 


gers dipt in ſpirit of wine, impregnared with maſtich. 


Take, of once rectified ſpirit of wine an eunce;, f 

diſtilled roſe water half an ounce; and of the 

powder of maſtich three drams ; and, when boiled 
ina tall veſſel, preſerve It for uie in a long Phial. 


Thicdly, By renewing the dreſſings very ſeldom, 
* witk the utmoſt expedition. 5 f 
253. By the treatment juſt mentioned, a new fleſky 
ſubſtance ariſcs out of the punctures, and, ſpreading 
all around, covers the part of the bone doprived of ite 


: 5 erioſteum; and then the reſt of the cure (249) is to 


performed by the methods ſpecified above, wha | 
the perioſteum and bone have 5 no injury. 
(245. 240, 247, 248.) 

254. If che ſkull iidelf is Gag it Kill be either 


fliſſured, broken, contuſed, depreſſed, or deprived of 


a portion of its lubſtance, according to rhe difference 
W 
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of the inſtrument, and the force with which the blow 
was given; and theſe may happen either in one Muy, 
or both its tables. 
465 · We are enabled to form a Judgment whether 
the bone is injured or not (254.) 


Firſt, By conſidering the. force with which the 
, wound is given. 


Secondly, By comparing the ſize of the 0h with 


the figure of the part injured, 

Thirdly, By the probe. 

Fourthly, Pouring ſome ink upon the part has alſo 
been recommended as one method of. diſcovering a 

fiſſure of the bone, when thoſe 1 ſpecified are not 
ſufficient. 

Fifthly, It may further give us ſome inſight into 
wounds of this kind, to make the patient ſqueeze ſome 
hard ſubſtance betwixt his teeth. 

Sixthly, If the cranium is broken or contuſed, or if 
white ſpots appear upon it, the ſight will direct us to 
judge of the injury it has received. 

Seventhly, The touch will alſo contribute to the 
diſcovery of the particular i injury done to the cranium, 

Eighthly, The appearance of the integuments will 
alſo turniſh us with ſigns whereby to judge of the in- 
jury done to the cranium, as will alſo a ſeparation of 
the integuments from the bone about the ſeventh day, 
great pain, an ichorous and fetid diſcharge from the 
wound, and an apparent malignity, not uſual when 
the integuments only are affected. 

256. The effects of the injuries above-mentioned 
(254) done to the pericranium are, = 

Firſt, A mortification or deſtruction of that part of 
the bone, which happens to be ſeparated from the reſt. 
249, 230, 251.) 

Secondly, By the mortification of the ſeparated por- 
tion of bone, the adjacent parts of the cranium will be 
infected. 

And, Thirdly, Hence a putrefaction of all the parts 
chus infected may be produced. 


F ourthly, | 
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Fourthly, A caries of the diploe will be produced. 
Fifthly, A corruption of the integuments of the 

cranium, and of thoſe of the brain itſelf. 
Laſtly, All thoſ&diforders which proceed from af- 
fections of the brain, as convulſions, profound ſleep, 
palſy, apoplexy, and death. 3 | 
257. From what has been ſaid above (254, 255, 
256) relative: to wounds of the head, their different 
natures, and the prognoſtics thence deducible, are ea- 
fily underſtiqed.. | 
258. The curative indications hence ariſing are, 
Firſt, To lay bare the injured bone. 7; 
Secondly, To cleanſe the wound. | 
Thirdly, To make ſmall perforations in the bone. 
Fourthly, A new perioſteum, or a membrane equi- 
valent to it, capable of communicating veſſels to, and 
receiving them mutually from the bone, may be rege- 
neratcd. - „ 3 
Fifthly, To heal the wound. 3 
259. When the condition of the wound, and the 
ſymptoms conſequent to it, ſhew that there is a neceſ- 
ſity of laying bare the part affected, the integuments 
muſt be cut quite to the bone, by an inciſion, which 
muſt be either direct, angular, perpendicular, or de- 
cuſſated, as the nature of the place affected, and of 
the particular injury received, ſhall require; taking 
care to preſs cautiouſly on the bones which are frac- 
tured, and yield to the knife. 
The next ſtep to be taken is, to ſeparate exactly the 
parts cut from the cranium, by the rugine, an inſtru- 
ment of which there are various forms. | 
The next thing to be done is, to ſtuff the wound 
with dry lint. SIR OE 
2060. The blood, pus, ſanies, and ſordes, muſt be 
abſorbed by ſponges; the fragments, ſplinters, and 
ſcales of bone, if ſmall, not adherent to any mem- 
brane, and in fight, muſt be taken away by the for- 
| | ceps, 
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ceps, or they may be cut away by the ſciſſors. This 
is an artificial mundification. 

261. If the fragments, ſplinters, or ſcales, are very 
large, with any conſiderable adhegence, or if they are 
ſo concealed as not readily to be come at, they are to 
be left; and they will either ſeparate ſpontaneouſly, 
or unite with the other PR This is a natural mun- 
dification. 1 

262. If the bone appears to be ed, white, 
brown, livid or fractured, a great number of ſmall per- 

forations muſt be made in it, in the manner direct- 
ed above (252), that, thus theſe live veſſels may 
ſprout out, and the ſtagnating and putrified humours 
may be diſcharged: for by theſe means (262), a new 
perioſteum is generated (2 52.) 

264. When a new perioſteum is generated by the 
method above directed, the reſt of the cure is to be 
conducted as in ſimple wounds of the integuments 
(245, 246, 247, 248, 253.) 

265. From what has been ſaid, - the reaſon is evi- 
dent, why a ſmall fiflure is frequently more dangerous 
than a large contuſion of the cranium (256.) _ 
22866. It is farther evident that this method (252, 
262) of boring ſmall perforations is preferable to 
burning, ſcraping, or the application of the trepan 
uſed by the ancients on theſe n (249, 254, 

2 56, 262.) 

2067. When the cranium is preſſed inwards, in 
young ſubjects, without fracture, or, in older ſubjects, 
with fracture, the brain muſt be compreſſed. Hence, 
according to the difference of the part compreſſed, and 
according to the various degrees of magnitude, pro- 
fundity, ſharpneſs, and puncture of the part com- 
Preſſing, dulneſs of the ſenſes, lethargy, vertigos, 
ringing in the ears, deliriums, bilious vomitings, pains 
of the head, convulſions, palfies, involuntary dif- 


charges of the urine and fæces, apoplexies, fevers and | 
| death, are e 


268. ir 
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268. If the brain itſelf is any way injured, the ſam< 
ſymptoms and effects (267) will be produced, as by 
its compreſſure by the bone, in conſequence of its be- 
ing affected by an inflammation, ſuppuration, gan- 
grene, fungus, or hæmorrhage. | ONES 

269. A depreſſion of the cranium (267) is diſco- 
vered by feeling, or by the ſight, eſpecially when 
the integuments are taken away (239. 

270. A removal of whatever pricks the brain; a 
reſtitution of whatever preſſes it to its natural ſtate 
and a retention of it in this ſtate, are ſufficient, in the 
laſt mentioned caſes, for the cure. „ 

271. The cranium in children, when depreſſed 
(259), may ſometimes be elevated by means of an ad- 
hefive plaiſter, as being ſoft and yielding, but, in 
adults, where it is more firm, an elevator is neceſſary 
to raiſe it. In caſes, however, where the depreſſed 
bone is looſe, and yields to the terebra, a perforation 
muſt be made in the ſkull, near the fracture, into 
which an elevator muſt be introduced, in order to ele-“ 
vate the depreſſed bone. Sneezing and retaining the 
breath have been recommended for the ſame purpoſe. 

272, It is kept in its fituation by guarding againſt 
external preſſure, by means of a proper dreſſing. 

272. In caſes of a fiſſure, fracture, or contuſion of 
the cranium, the arteries, veins and lymphatic veſſels, 
are ſometimes broke, and diſcharge their reſpective 
humours, which, by preſſing on the brain, produce 
the ſame conlequences (267), as a compreſſion of 
the ſame part by a depreſſure of the ſkull : theſe 
humours alſo, when converted into pus or ichor 
by putrefaction, infe& the extremely tender adjacent 
parts of the brain, and are productive of ſimi- 
lar diſorders. Theſe veſſels (the veins and arteries) 
are propagated from the cranium to the dura mater, 
thence to the pia mater, thence to the brain, its ſinu- 
ſes and ventricles, where, when ruptured, they pro- 
duce various inconveniencies, both with reſpect to the 
degrees of danger, and difficulty of cure. 

| Sk =: 274. A 
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ceps, or they may be cut away by the ſciſſors. This 


is an artificial mundification. 5 
261. If the fragments, ſplinters, or ſcales, are very 
large, with any conſiderable adhegence, or if they are 
Jo concealed as not readily to be come at, they are to 
be left; and they will either ſeparate ſpontaneouſly, 


or unite with the other parts, This is a natural mun- 


dification. 


262. If the bone appears to be contuſed, white, 


brown, livid or fractured, a great number of {mall per- 


forations muſt be made in it, in the manner direct- 


ed above (252), that, thus theſe live veſſels may 


{prout out, and the ſtagnating and putrified humours 


may be diſcharged : for by theſe means (262), a new 
perioſteum is generated (2 52.) 

264. When a new perioſteum 1s generated by the 
method above directed, the reſt of the cure 1s to be 
conducted as in ſimple wounds of the integuments 
(243, 246, 247, 248, 253.) 8 a 
206. From what has been ſaid, the reaſon is evi- 
dent, why a ſmall fiſſure is frequently more dangerous 
than a large contuſion of the cranium (256. 

266. It is farther evident that this method (252, 
262) of boring ſmall perforations is preferable to 
burning, ſcraping, or the application of the trepan 
ufed by the ancients on theſe occaſions (249, 254, 
n . 

20867. When the cranium is preſſed inwards, in 
young ſubjects, without fracture, or, in older ſubjects, 
with fracture, the brain muſt be compreſſed. Hence, 
according to the difference of the part compreſſed, and 


according to the various degrees of magnitude, pro- 


fundity, ſharpneſs, and puncture of the part com- 
- prefling, dulneſs of the tenſes, lethargy, vertigos, 
ringing in the ears, deliriums, bilious vomitings, pains 


of the head, convulſions, palfies, involuntary diſ- 


charges of the urine and fæces, apoplexies, fevers and 
death, are produced. | Cs 
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268. If the brain itſelf is any way injured, the ſame 
iymptoms and effects (267) will be produced, as by 
its compreſſure by the bone, in conſequence of its be- 

ing affected by an inflammation, ſuppuration, ' gan- 
grene, fungus, or hemorrhage. „ 

269. A depreſſion of the cranium (267) is diſco- 
vered by feeling, or by the ſight, eſpecially when 
the integuments are taken away (299. 
270. A removal of whatever pricks the brain; a 
reſtitution of whatever preſſes it to its natural ſtate ; 
and a retention of it in this ſtate, are ſufficient, in the 
laſt mentioned caſes, for the cure. | 

271. The cranium in children, when depreſſed 
(259), may ſometimes be elevated by means of an ad- 
heſive plaiſter, as being ſoft and yielding, but, in 
adults, where it is more firm, an elevator is neceſſary 
to raiſe it. In caſes, however, where the depreſſed 
bone is looſe, and yields to the terebra, a perforation. 
muſt be made in the ſkull, near the fracture, into 
which an elevator muſt be introduced, in order to ele# 
vate the depreſſed bone. Sneezing and retaining the 
breath have been recommended for the ſame purpoſe. 

272, It is kept in its ſituation by guarding againſt 
external preſſure, by means of a Pope dreſſing. 

272. In caſes of a fiſſure, fracture, or contuſion of 
the cranium, the arteries, veins and lymphatic veſſels, 
are ſometimes broke, and diſcharge their reſpective 
humours, which, by preſſing on the brain, produce 
the ſame conſequences (267), as a compreſſion of 
the ſame part by a depreſſure of the ſkull: theſe 
humours alſo, when converted into pus or ichor 
by putrefaction, infect the extremely tender adjacent 
p__ of the brain, and are productive of ſimi- 
ar diſorders. Theſe veſſels (the veins and arteries) 
are propagated from the cranium to the dura mater, 
thence to the pia mater, thence to the brain, its ſinu- 
ſes and ventricles, where, when ruptured, they pro- 
duce various inconveniencies, both with reſpect to the 

degrees of danger, and difficulty of care. | 
2 274. & 
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W 274. A violent concuſſion of the head, without frac- 


turing the cranium, will frequently, on account of a 
rupture of the internal veſſels, and conſequent com- 
preſſure at the brain, cauſe the ſame diſorders (273), 
as the preſſure of the depreſſed or fractured bones of 
the cranium u 
produce. „„ | 
275. The diſorders (273, 274) ariſing from a rup- 
ture of the internal veſſels, either with or without an 
injury done to the c:anium, are known, by conſidering 


pon the brain have been ſaid above to 


- 


* 


the cauſe, its violence, the part affected, and by bili- 


ous vomitings. | 
When the ſenſes of ſeeing, hearing, ſmelling, taſt- 


Pl 


ing and touching, are either diminiſhed, depraved, or 


aboliſhed, the fame is indicated. 
A vertigo, a dimneſs of ſight, and inability to ſtand, 
are allo ſigns of the brains being affected. 
In wounds of the head, a profound ſleep is always 
s enumerated among the bad ſigns; but, if a ſtertor is 
joined to it, it is {till more formidable. 3 
Palſeys and convulſions are alſo ſigns, that the brain 
is affected. 1 1 5 
A delirium is alſo a ſign, that the brain is affected. 
A lethargy is allo a ſign, that the brain is affected. 
An apoplexy is another, that the brain is affected. 
_ Horripulation is alſo a ſign, that the brain is at- 
Ro EE NSW ns s 
A redoubled fever is alſo a ſign, that the brain is 
injured. | | 
-  Blogd diſcharged from the mouth, noſe, and ears, 
is allo a fign, that the brain is affected. | 


276. The injured part, therefore, within the cra- 


num is diſtinguiſhed, firit, by the external appear- 
ances already deſcribed (249, 254, 255, 256, 262, 
267, 269); ſecondly, by an inveitigation of the par- 
ticular injuries received by the cranium, in the manner 
already mentioned. 


Thirdly, 


0 
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Thirdly, By a tumour and redneſs of the ſkin after 
ſhaving the head, and the application of a plaiſter 
to it. N 
Fourthly, By a pontaneous motion of the patient 8 
hand to a particular part of the head. 


Fifthly, From a palſey on one fide, and convulſions 
on the other. | 


277. When this is diſcovered, | 

Firſt, the extravaſatedblood is ere to be 
taken away. 

Secondly, The parts infected muſt be depurated. 

Thirdly, If any ſplinters of bone ſtick in the brain. 
they muſt be taken away 

278. The extravaſated blood is taken away. 

_ Firſt, By reſorption. . 

Secondly, By diſſipation, 

T hirdly, By perforating the cranium. 

279. The blood is ſaid to be reſorbed, when it is 
repelled, by the vital powers, into the veins evacuated 
by plentiful bleeding, and proper purging. 

The forms of purges, recommended on theſe occa- 
ſions in. Boerhaave's mat. med. are the following: 


Take, of the fineſt ſyrian-ſcammony fourteen grains; 
and of hungary- water two drams: when they are 
ſufficiently triturated in a glaſs mortar, add ſix 


drams of ſolutive ſyrup of roſes with ſena, for a 
e 


Drs 
Take, of the powder of jalap-root one dram ; and of 
the fineſt ſugar two drams : when they are ſuffi- 
ciently triturated in a glaſs mortar, add gradually, 
and at different times three ounces of rain water: 
make into an emulſion; to which add half an 
ounce of the ſyrup of rhubarb for a draught. 


280. Bleed and purge (279) immediately upon theſe 
occaſions, to the greateſt degree the patient can bear; 
and let theſe evacuations be repeated as often as the 
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ſituation of the patient requires, and even after the 


1 ſymptoms (273, 274) are alleviated. | 

| 281. The diſſipation of the ſtagnating humours is 
i ' brought about. FE Lu : 
i . Firſt, By areſorption (279, 280) off the finer parts, 


in the manner juſt mentioned. 


i Secondly, By attenuating the reft, by diluting, 
t aqueous, and reſolvent potions, drank very warm. 

j Boerhaave's preſcription, in his materia medica is as 
f Ms: N f 
1 Take, of white ſanders half an ounce ; of yellow 
ſanders one ounce ; of ſaſſafras half an ounce ; of 
| the leaves of rue half an handful ; of agrimony 
one handful; of the flowers of arabian-ſtzchas, 


| and lavender each two drams; of the roots of 
1 fennel, parſley, and butchers-broom each an 
{ - ounce : Foil theſe for a quarter of an hour in a 
VH cloſe veſſel, with a ſufficient quantity of water 
if for four pints of the ſtrained liquor, of which let 
| the patient take two ounces every half hour. 


i ĨJhbirdly, By applying to the part affected, when ” 
FE ſhaved, plaiſters, cataplaſms, and fomentations, made 2 
ſ of diſcutient, nervine and cephalic ingredients. (See 4 
1 2% N. 2, 3. 5 £77 | 
[ Fourthly, By the application of the ſame diſcutient, 1 
ii nervine and cephalic ingredients to the ears and noſe. ö 
1 282. If after the evacuations and applications (279, 

280, 281) above directed, the ſymptoms (273, 274) 

| are not entirely removed, or, at leaſt, much dimi- 

þ 


niſned, but, on the contrary, perſevere or increaſe, 
the cranium muſt immediately be perforated by the 
trepan, for the convenience of diſcharging the extrava- 
fated humours (273, 277, N. f.), depurating the affected 
parts (277, N. 2.), and removing the ſplinters of bone 
(277, N. 3.), if any ſhould ſtick in the brain, or its 
membranes. 98 | 


2 3 
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283. The trepan is to be applied upon the part of 
the cranium which is injured (276), as being the moſt 


proper place, unleſs any circumſtances render its . 
plication there improper. 

284. The circumſtances, which render trepanning 
immediately upon the injured part of the cranium im- 
proper, are, 

Firſt, A ſuture lying immediately under it. | 

Secondly, Some remarkable muſcles lying upon the 
part. 

Thirdly, The cavities of the os frontis lying under 
. 

Fourthly, The neighbourhood of ſome conſiderable 
artery. 

Fitthly, The low ſituation of the part injured. 

Sixthly, The inſtability of the bone, whether on ac- 
count of a fracture, contuſion, or caries. 

Seventhly, A conſiderable external convexity, and, 


in conſequence of that, an internal cu, of the 
part. 


der the application of the trepan, to the injured part 
(276) improper, it mult be applied as near as poſſi- 


ble to that part. 


286. If the threatening ſymptoms (273, 275) of a 
compreſſed brain, above related, are very urgent, 
though the preciſe place (276), where the compreſſure 
is, cannot be exactly determined, yet the trepan 


muſt be applied to one or more parts of the cranium 
(277), if neceſſary, in order to remove the Een 


and depurate the part affected. 

287. When the place for the operation is fixed upon 
(276, 283, 284, 285, 286), and the hair ſhaved off, 
the integuments muſt be cut through (259) and ſe- 
parated from the cranium, the lips of the wound mult 


be lifted up, the bone dried, and covered with lint, 


the blood ſtopped (218), the pain mitigated (227, 228, 


229), inflammation prevented (235); and then, if the 


{ymptoms are not ; very urgent, the part mult be pro- 
| K 4 | N 


285. If any of the above related circumſtances ren- 
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perly bound up, and the operation be deferred till th 
next day. „ 75 | 


288, Then ſecuring the patient's head, ſtopping his 


ears, rendering the air of the room warm, and wiping, 
clean the cranium, a trepan with a pin is equally, gra- 
dually and moderately applied, by reſting the operator's 
head on its ſuperior end, till a ſufficient impreſſion is 
made in the cranium. "x - TH 
289. Then taking out the pin, the trepan is to be 
flowly applied, continually removing the ſaw-duſt, 
till the eruption of the blood, the ſoftneſs of the bone, 


and the change of ſound inform the ſurgeon that the 
_ diploe is touched, which, however, as it is often want- 


ing, is in vain e to be found. 
290. Then waſ 


ther diſcharge, by warm alcohol, and carefully remo- 


ving the ſaw-duſt, the trepan is cautiouſly, ſlowly, 
and patiently to be turned once or twice round, remo- - 


ving the ſaw-duſt, and conſtantly looking whether the 
colour in the circle made by the trepan is changed, and 
whether the bottom of it is ſmooth and equable. Then 
varying the preſſure of the trepan according to the 
difference of colour, the bone is ſo diſengaged as to 


adhere to the circumjacent cranium but very little, and 


in an equable manner. 


291. When the blueiſh colour of the bottom of the 


circle made by the trepan, its equality all round, and 
the looſeneſs of the portion contained within the crown 
of the trepan, inform the ſurgeon that the cranium is 


almoſt perforated, the ſegment is to be removed by 


an elevator, a ſcrew, or a ſmall ſpoon. | 
292. Then the aſperities of the ſides of the perfora- 


tion are to be abraded with a lenticular. The ſaw-duſt 


is to be removed, a paſſage is to be made for the 
blood and ſordes, by ſneezing, retention of the breath, 
and the prudent, though not frequent uſe of the me- 
nyngophylax or depreſſory. Then the perforation is 
to be filled with fine ſoft lint covered with ſome me- 
dicine friendly to the membranes : and the whole co- 
| : vered 


Fl 


hing off the blood, ſtopping its far- 
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vered and defended with a chin plate of lead adapted 
to the purpoſe. 

Then we are to take the ſame meaſures with 
| Fe 4.4 uſed in the cure of wounds of the membranes. 

(See 135, to 239). 

294. By thele means, within forty or fifty . che 
margins of the bony perforation are ſeparated, fleſh - 
which fills the cavity is only formed, which gradually 
becoming harder, at laft afſumes the form of a bony 
callus, which is either concave or prominent: ſome 
pain, however, and weakneſs remain. 

295. The inflammation, ſuppuratton, gangrene, or 
fungus of the membranes, or even of the cortical ſub- 
ſtance of the brain itſelf, which will ſometimes ariſe, 
are removed by remedies which are proper for the re- 
ſpective diſorders, by the application of antiphlogiſ- 
nics, detergents, and antiſeptics, by a thread, and a 
plate of lead (292.) 

The malignity of wounds of the head is eſtimated, 

Firſt, By their ſituation. Thus wounds in the oc- 
ciput, vertex, parietal bones, or upon the ſutures are 
the worſt of all. 

Secondly, By the ſymptoms. As a fever, appear- 
ing after the ſeventh day, attended with coldneſs and 
tremors; a paleneſs, drineſs, and lividneſs of the 
wound; an aſperity or yellowneſs of the bone; a he- 
miplegia, or convulſions. 

Third By the age of the patient. 

Fourthly, By the conſtitution of the patient. 

Fifthly, By the ſeaſon of the year. 

Sixthly, By the malignity and i impurity of the cir- 
cumambient air. 

296. If after the perforation of the cranium, blood, 
pus, or ſordes, are fo 50 und lodged under the dura mater, 
we are boldly to make an inciſion in it, that thus the 
egy matter may be diſcharged. 


— 


Wounds 


1 
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Wounds of the THORAx. 


297. \ OUNDS inflicted in the thorax, and not 
penetrating into its cavities, are known 


by ſight; by the probe; by the impoſſibility of procu- 


ring a diſcharge of the air by any art; by the return of 
any tepid liquor injected into the wound; by placing 
the patient in the poſture he was in when the wound 
was received; and by the ſure ſigns of an adheſion of 
the lungs to that part of the pleura, through which 
the wound is made. TIE pens” 

298. If wounds of the thorax deſcend obliquely 
(297) upon or within the ribs, the pleura being, by 
this means, frequently corroded, they depoſite pus in 
the cavity of the thorax, eſpecially if the paſſage of 
the pus to the external parts 1s by any cauſe obſtructed. 
In this caſe an empyema is formed, and many miſ- 
fortunes produced. + 

299. Hence, in the cure of wounds of the thorax, 
we are to abſtain from all tents, emplaſtic ſubſtances, 
and compreſſion ; and are, on the contrary, to uſe de- 
purating and balſamic ſubſtances, pledgets, flight ban- 
dage, and a proper poſture of the body. 

300. That a wound has penetrated into the cavity 
of the breaſt may be known, firſt, by comparing the 
cauſe with the largeneſs of the wound ; ſecondly, by 
means of a probe, after the body is reduced to the 
{ame poſture in which the patient received the wound ; 


thirdly, by a ſtrong inſpiration of air into the lungs, 


whilſt the wound is cloſed, upon which, if the mouth 
and noſtrils are ſhut, and the wound ſuddenly unco- 


vered, the air in the cavity of the breaſt is diſcharged 
from the wound, and frequently with a noiſe; fourth- 
ly, by injection; fifthly, by an emphyſema, when 


the air, contained in the cavity of the breaſt, being 
continually increaſed by the action of the wounded 
lungs,” rarefied, compreſſed by inſpiration, hindered 
1 55 5 | 8 from 
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from a free evacuation through the wound, and at the 
lips of the wound forced into the cellular membrane, 
occaſions frequently, that the whole body is raiſed 
into a livid, ſmooth tumour, which renders it ſometimes 
eleven inches larger; but this tumour does not affect 
the ſoles of the feet, and the palms of the hands; fee 

Acad. Reg. Sc. 1 25 3 Hiſt. where we have an account of 
a mortal emphyſema, from a fracture of the ribs, with- 
out any injury done to the ſkin ; and ſixthly, from a 
diſcharge of frothy blood. —_— 

301. The effects of ſuch wounds are frequently, 
firſt, a preſſure of the air, which has entered upon the 
lungs ; which are, by that means, rendered unfit for 
carrying on reſpiration, and the circulation of the 
blood; ſecondly, an effulion and accumulation of 
blood in the thorax ; thirdly, a putrefaction of the ex- 
travaſated, heated, agitated, and every way pent up 
blood; fourthly, hence a maceration, corroſion, cor- 
ruption and fxtor of the pleura, lungs, mediaſtinum, 
diaphragm and pericardium ; fifthly, an infinite num- 
ber of diſeaſes ariſing from theſe circumſtances ; and, 
ſixthly, a ſpitting of blood. 

302. The ſigns of blood extravaſated in the cavity 
of the thorax are, firſt, an orthopnza ; ſecondly, the 
patient's lying moſt commodiouſly on his back, with 
difficulty on the wounded fide, and the abſolute impoſ- 
ſibility of his lying on the ſound ſide; thirdly, the 
confequences already ſaid (301) to attend ſuch a 
wound; fourthly, a weight in the ſeptum ; fifthly. 
the fluctuation of the matter; ſixthly, the nature and ſi- 
tuation of the wound inflicted ; ſeventhly, the great 
weakneſs of the patient, accompanied with palenels, 
and a cold ſweat ; and, eighthly, the continual increaſe 
of almoſt all the ſymptoms, os 1” tr rent 

303. Blood extravaſated inthe cavities of the thorax, 
is with all expedition to be evacuated; firſt, by a pro- 
per ſituation, motion, and effort of the body; ſe- 
condly, by ſuction through a flexible tube, perforared 
on the ſides, and blunt at the end; thirdly, by an in- 


jection 
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jection of diluting, reſolvent and depurating liquors 
(ſee 236); fourthly, by a dilatation of the wound; 
and, fifthly, by another aperture between the ſecond 
and third of the inferior true ribs, about four fingers- 
breadth from the vertebræ, and the inferior angle of 
the omoplata, made by a cutting inſtrument, and ma- 
7 king the inciſion parallel to the ribs in the intermediate 
ſpace between them, and directing the edge down- 
wards, The injections may be thus prepared: 


Take, of common honey two ounces ; of venice- 
ſoap two drams ; of ſea - ſalt four drams ; and of 
rain-water twelve ounces: mix all together, 


Or, 


Take, of ſal ammoniac and nitre each three drams; 
of the recent urine of a ſound perſon twelve 
ounces ; and of common honey two ounces : mix 
all together, | 5 5 


e 


Take, of aloes diſſolved in water, duly depurated 
from its reſinous fæces, and, again gently inſpiſ- 
fated four drams; of ſal ammoniac two drams ; 
of borax two drams; of pure honey two ounces ; 
of rain-water nine ounces ;- and of French white 

wine two ounces: mix all together. 


304. If wounds of the thorax are diſtended by no 
tents, and uncovered rarely; if the acceſs of the air is 

revented ; if by artificial ſuction, and a due effort of 
reſpiration, the admitted air is expelled ; and if cold 
is avoided, they are ſoon and ctficaciouſly cured, if 


they are curable. | h 
305- Then all the violent ſymptoms before- men- 
tioned are prevented ( 301.) . 


* 
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Wounds of the Abdomen, 


206. OUNDS not penetrating the cavity of 


the abdomen are known, firſt, by the 


probe, and the ſituation of the patient's body when the 
wound was received; ſecondly, by injections; and, 


thirdly, from a knowledge of che wounding cauſe 
and the rfature of the wound. | | 

307. If wounds penetrate deep almoſt to the cavity 
of the peritonæum, by weakening the integuments in 
that part, they may produce hernias even in robuſt 
patients. | 55 YE. | 

308. Hence hernias muſt be prevented with ſuture 
and ligature, but in other reſpects the cure is the ſame 


with that of common wounds. 


og. That wounds penetrate into the cavity of the 
abdomen may be known, firſt, by the probe and ſitu- 
ation of the patient; ſecondly, by injections; third ly, 
by a knowledge of the wounding cauſe, and the nature 
of the wound; and, fourthly, by the evacuation of the 
contents. : 1 1 ; 
310. If all the ſymptoms are flight, if there is no 
pain, fever, nor inflammation ; if, when the patient 


is laid upon the wound, no blood is diſcharged, and if 


any liquor injected returns unaltered, we may be ſure 
that the internal parts are not hurt. 

311. The wound muſt be immediately defended 
from the air, and that part of it which has already en- 
tered, is to be removed by ſuction and ſtrong efforts 
in expiration. The integuments muſt be reunited by 
the ſutures uſual in gaſtroraphy. But tents are by no 


means to be uſed, ſince the wound will be eaſily cured 


by anointing it with proper balſams, lying on it, 
dreſſing it ſeldom, reſt, and a mild, moiſtening, and 
flenacr Wet. | - - TO ”— 
312. If there is an acute pain, a fever, and the ſigns 
oban inflammation, if blood, ichor, drink, aliments, 


_ chyle, 


* 
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chyle, bile, pus, urine, excrements, and a fetid ſmell 


come from the wound, if the wounding cauſe, the ſi- 
tuation of the patient, and the nature of the wound are 
conſidered ; and, if paleneſs, cold ſweats, inquietudes, 
*deliquiums, and defective pulſe are preſent, they 
diſcover that the abdominal viſcera are injured, and 

which of them are ſo. 1 

313. Hence numberleſs diſorders enſue partly, firſt, 
from the tender vaſcular and unmuſcular nature of the 
viſcera in which the circulation is ſlow and not to be 
performed unleſs the abdomen is entire; ſecondly, from 
the injured function of ſome particular one of the viſ- 
cera; thirdly, from the quantity and corruption of the 
extravaſated blood; and fourthly, the action, preſ- 
ſure, and rarefaction of the air which has entered. 

314. Hence theſe wounds often prove mortal: but 
wounds of the inteſtines to which the ſurgeon's hands 
can have acceſs, are to be united by proper ſu- 
ture; but if ſmall left to themſelves; and the other 
meaſures to be taken are the ſame with thoſe recom- 
mended in (311. | 5 

315. If a found inteſtine comes out of a large wound 
it is to be fomented with live animals cut open and ap- 
plied to it, or with ſome other proper fomentation, 
after which it muſt be replaced, and the reſt of the 
cure managed in the manner directed in (311); a fo- 
mentation proper for this purpoſe may be prepared 
thus: 


Take, of the pure inteſtines of a young animal a ſuf- 
ficient quantity, boil in a ſufficient quantity of 
water for three or four minutes, then add of the 
flowers of chamomile, lavender, and centaury cach 
half an handful; and of the leaves of mint one 
handful; let them ſtand in infuſion for three or 
four minutes longer: and let the decoction be 
uled for a fomentation to be applied with cloths. 

Recent tepid milk may be uſed as an extempora- 
- neous fomentation. oo 
216, If 
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216. If an inteſtine tumid with flatulence, inflamed, 
or diſtended with fæces, comes out of a wound ſo 
ſmall that it cannot be again replaced, this end is to 
be obtained either by a fomentation or puncture of the 
inteſtine, or a dilatation of the wound. 

317. If by a wound, a ſuppuration, or a gangrene, a 
part of the inteſtinal canal is deſtroyed, the ſuperior 
part preſenting itſelf or prudently come at, is to be 
ſewed to the lips of the wound. ee 5 

318. If the omentum comes out, and is yet moiſt, 
warm, and is yet red with blood of a natural colour, 
it is to be replaced in the manner directed in (3 16.) | 

319. But if it is dry, cold and livid, the corrupted 
part muſt be removed by ſection or ligature, and the 
remaining ſound part fomented and replaced. The 
fomentation proper for this purpoſe is found in (315.) 
320. When the large inteſtines are not hurt, the 
moſt efficacious remedies are copious . veneſection, 
clyſters injected in the beginning, a mild diet, a free 
reſpiration, reſt, and a commodious ſituation of the 
patient. A clyſter may be thus prepared, 


Take, of common honey three ounces ; of ſea-falt 
one dram; and of barley-water ſix ounces: mix 
for a clyſter to be injected morning and evening, 
the firſt three days after the reception of the 
wound, FEET 


The diet ought ſolely to conſiſt of broths prepared 
with fleſh and a little ſalt. 


CONTUSIONS.: 


0 321. F an obtuſe hard body, either by its motion, 
reſiſtance, pinching, or preſſure, cauſes a 
rupture of a great many ſmall veſſels at once, the in- 


jury thus received is called a contuſion. | 


322, We 
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3322. We muſt, therefore, conſider a contuſion as an 
accumulation of minute wounds, with an attrition * 
He folids and capillary veſſels: - 

323. The effect, therefore, of a contuſion i is, 
Firſt, A lacerating ſolution of continuity. 
Secondly, An utter deſtruction of many of the final 


Thirdly, An ee of liquids into the adjacent 
cavities, or-cavities formed in conſequence of the in- 
Jury; beſides many other bad effects.. 

324. But the worſt ſort of contuſion (32 3) is, Sn 
he internal parts are affected in the manner already - 
deſcribed, (321, 322, 323) whilſt the inte guments 
cohere, and confine the extravaſated fluids within; 
which, therefore, ſtagnate, coagulate, and putrify. 
| Various misfortunes ariſe from this, the Faye of 
which are theſe following. 

Firſt, An ecchymoſis.. 5 
Secondly, A ſpurious aneuriſin, : ET 
Thirdly, Sugillation. i 
Fourthly, Ulcers and ie 

PFifthly, Caries. 

Sixthly, Scirthus and cancers in the lake” 

325. Contuſions often affect the "ge and are then 
productive of diſorders analogous to thoſe which are 
© cauſed by contuſions of the head deſcribed under 249, 
250, 251, 254, 256, 257): Hence the marrow is 
injured; and from this ſource ariſe ulcers, fiſtulas, 
Caries, and putrefaction; for the marrow. is ſituated 
in the bones, as the brain 1 is in the cranium (273, 
274-) 

12 Sometimes the enuſbltlar parts are {njared by 
contuſions; whence conſiderable ſuppurations, gan- 
grenes, palſies, and contractions. But if, from a 
- contuſion, any large nerve, which ſends out a great 
number of branches, is corrupted, then a palſy, atro- 
phy, certain and incurable inſenſibility, or gangrene, 
of all the parts below the contuſed nerve enſue; And 
this 
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jured. . 
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this is in a particular manner true, with reſpect to the 


ſpine of the back, and the medulla thereof. N 
27. Sometimes contuſions injure the viſcera; whence 
ariſe inflammations, ſuppurations, gangrenes, ſcirrhu- 


ſes, and a depravation of the functions peculiar to the | 


part affected. 


328. From what has been ſaid (322, 323, 324, 
325, 326, 327), many and miſerable diſorders, the 
conſequences of contuſions (32 1) may be readily ex- 
plained and prognoſticated, and theſe both of the acute 


329. A contuſion is diſcovered, and the part af- 
fected is diſtinguiſhed. 8 8825 En : 
Firſt, By the fight and touch. 


Secondly, By the effects, as pain; ſtupor a ſenſe. 
of weight; a change of the natural colour to red, 
brown, lead colour, black, yellow, or green; hæ- 


morrhage, or gangrene (323, 324, 3255 326, 327.) 


Thirdly, By comparing the part affected with the 


cauſe of the injury. ; 


330. Hence we underſtand » firſt, that an internal 


and large contuſion of any of the more noble viſcera is 


incurable, and the frequent cauſe of diſeaſes and death. 
Secondly, That contuſions of the bones are very 


dangerous, and difficult to cure; eſpecially when they 


-- 


happen near the joints; and when the marrow is in- 
Thirdly, That contufions of the cranium are worſt 
of all, on account of the vicinity of the brain. 


_ - Fourthly, That contuſions of the larger glands, as | 
thoſe near the ears and armpits, thoſe in the breaſts; 
the pancreas, the groin, and uterus, endanger a ſcir- 


rhus, a cancer, and all their conſequences. , 
331. In the cure of a contuſion, reſolution mult be 

attempted ; ſuppuration muſt, if poſſible, be pre- 

vented ; but much more a gangrene. 5 
332. Reſolution is accompliſhed by removing the 


extravaſated liquids, without any farther injury to the 
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rendering the extravaſated humours fluid. 
Secondly, By relaxing the adjacent veſſels. £ 
Thirdly, By procuring the reſorption of the extra- 
vaſated humours into the veſſels, by evacuating theſe 
veſſels, or by frictions, 


5 
c 


334. Bleed therefore plentifully; ſoon after exhi- 


bit a ſtrong, but not inflammatory purge; let a pene- 
trating, relaxing, and reſolvent fomentation be ap- 


plied to the part; and let warm frictions be uſed: 
in the mean time internal reſolvents, ſudorifics, and 


diuretics, are of conſiderable ſervice. | 
Purges which operate powerfull » without producing in- 
= & i... TA TT... 8 
Take of agaric two drams and an half; and of fal 
polychreſtus one ſcruple: mix up for a purge. 


Or, 


Take of the recent middle rind of elder or dwarf 


elder one ounce; triturate it with a ſufficient 


quantity of rain- water; then boil gently and ex- 
3 the liquor, of which four ounces are to be 
for a doſe. | _— 


n 


Take of lap prepared as in Se& (217) one dram 
hal 3 of the powder of mechoacan-root | 


and an 


two drams; and of the recent leaves of ſoldonella 
one ounce: mix up for a purge. 


| Or, - 4 
Take. of agaric two drams ; of ſena-leaves three 


_ drams; of mechoacan-root one dram; and of 


tamarinds two ounces. Cut and bruiſe theſe to- 
gether, macerate them for half an hour in rain- 
water; then let them boil gently for half a quar- 
ter of an hour; and, with every nine ounces of 
the ſtrained decoction, mix of ial prunella half a 

"Ys % my dram ; 


333. This reſolution is brought about ; firſt, by | 


1 

K 
| 
$4 
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dram; of ſolutive ſyrup of roſes with ſena nine 
. drams : of this preparation let the patient take 


one ounce every half hour, till he is briſkly 
_ purged. | Ons 


A preparation, in leſſer bulk, anſwering the ſame intention, 

Take of fyrian ſcammony thirteen grains; of dia- 

phoretic antimony twenty grains; and of ſolutive 

- ſyrup: of roſes with ſena ſix drams. With theſe 

ingredients, ſufficiently triturated, mix half an 

ounce of the diſtilled water of ſuccory for a 
draught. | 


Several ſimples, of a reſolvent quality, may alſo be 
infuſed in water for this purpoſe : thus for inſtance, 


Take of white bryony-root two ounces; of round 
birthwort one ounce; of the recent leaves of rue 
and ſavine each one handful; of the flowers of 
tanſey, chamomile and feverfew each one ounce ; 


113 : and of recent onions fix ounces. Digeſt theſe for 
| half an hour in a cloſe veſſel, with a pretty ſtrong 
| heat; then let them boil ſor a moment; then, 


with every twenty-five. ounces of the liquor, 
1 ſtrongly expreſſed through a cloth, mix half an 
ounce of the meal of linſeed. After this let it boil 
1 a little again, and with the whole of the decoc- 
tion, when cold, mix of ſpiritus vini theriacalis 
two ounces; and of {al ammoniac one ounce. Let 


ö . this be applied by way of fomentation, with 
1 woollen cloths. 5 
2 This intention may be alſo anſwered by cataplaſms 


and plaiſters; formulas of which are theſe following. 


| Take the ingredients of the above · mentioned fo- 
© mencation, prepare them into a cataplafm, and 
. add, of the meal of 8 a. ſufficient quantity 2 | 
. | : 2 | Or 
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a 


of galbanum diſſolved in the yolk of an egg one 
ounce; and of the oil of chamomile an ounce and 
an half. 


A Plaiſter for the ſame purpoſe. 
Take of the powder. of bryony-root two ounces ; of 
the flowers of ſulphur one ounce; of æthiops 
mineral three drams ; of pure and well diſſolved 
galbanum four ounces ; of melilot-plaiſter nine 
ounces; and of the oil of chamomile a quantity 
ſufficient for forming all into a plaiſter. 


*. 


Beſides theſe, the following plaiſters contribute to 


anſwer theſe intentions. 


Emplaſtrum de galbano. 
| de baccis lauri. 
de betonica. 
de cumino. 
cephalicum. | 
diachyl. cum gumm. 
diaphoreticum. | 
iſchiadicum. 
de meliloto. 
e mucilaginibus. | | 
7 oxycroceum. l 
| de ranis. | | * 
idem, cum mercurio. 


335. The order in which theſe are to be uſed, the 
- neceſlity of repeating them, and their reſpective de- 
grees of ſtrength, are to be regulated by the conſide- 
ration of what has been ſaid above (334), and the dan- 
ger which is threatened,” to 
. 336. Whilſt theſe methods are purſued, a very 
ſlender regimen, and one which is oppoſite to putre- 
faction, is required. (See 81, N. 1. and 35, N. 1.) 
* 337. If the contuſion is ſo conſiderable, as not to 
| | admit of reſolutiqn, and is fo ſituated, as to admit of 
7 EY | aſſiſtance 
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aſſiſtance from manual operation, ſcarification, aperture, 


and ſuppuration, are to ſucceed the methods of cure a- 
bove directed (334), which, in the mean time are not 
to be diſcontinued. If the diſorder is already ſo vio- 


lent, as to produce a mortification, or ſo conſiderable, 


that intolerable pains, inflammations, ſuppurations, 
atrophies, fevers, and death, can certainly be fore- 
ſeen, the part affected is to be extirpated, if poſſi- 


ble. (464 to 475.) | 22 
338. The method of cure, above ſpecified (331, 


332, 333, 334» 335), will perform more than could 


readily be expected ; eſpecially as nature ſpontaneouſly 
aſſiſts, and that in a very remarkable manner, in at- 
tenuating, reſolvi g, diſſipating, and diſpelling what 


FRACTURES of the Bones. 


339. HEN, by any force, the parts of a bone 
: are divided into large fragments, the diſ- 
order is called a fracture. Es | 
340. If this fracture is but ſingle, and attended 
with no more circumſtances, it is called a ſimple 
fracture; and when it is accompanied with a wound, 
a contuſion, an inflammation, an ulcer, or ſeveral o- 
ther fractures, it is called a complicated fracture. 
341. Fractures are called tranſverſe, oblique, or - 
longitudinal, according to their different directions. 
They alſo receive various Names, and require diffe- 
rent methods of treatment, according as the portions 


of the bone either reſt on each other, or are mutually 


applied to each other ſideways, or riſe into the fleſh 
like prickles. „55 


342. The effects of a fracture are various, accord- 


ing to the different natures of the bones fractured, the 


different directions of the fracture; the State of the 
fractured portions with reſpect to ſituation, figure, 


number, and bulk; and according to the nature of 
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Ka 


the Place in which, and the Parts ne 
fracture is made. 1 
343. The immediate conſequences of fractures 


r which, the 


are, an incapacity of ſupporting the body; as 


alſo, of ſuſtaining and directing the muſcles; a con- 
traction of the muſcles z a ſhortening of the member; 
a removal of the muſcles from their natural ſituation ; 
an intorſion and deformation of the member; a lace- 
ration, contuſion, or corruption of the internal pe- 


rioſteum, of the medullary membrane, and of the mar- 


row itſelf; a luxuriancy of the veſſels of the bone: 
Whence ariſe an inequality of the callus, a tumor and 
deformity of the member; together with a diſtraction, 
laceration, irritation, compreſſion, and convulſion of 
the membranes, tendons, and nerves; a change, de- 
ſtruction, obſtruction, and inflammation of the adja- 
cent veſſels, together with pain, ecchymoſis, extenua- 
tion, ſuppuration, gangrene; the mortification of a 
part, and often the whole, of the member, and almoſt 
always contuſion. | 

344. The things ſpecified in (342, 343) evince the 
preſence of the diſorder, and enable us to judge of its 


tate; if the touch diſcovers fragments; the ear cre- 


pitation; the eye a change of figure and immobility; 
and, if at the ſame time the mind conſiders the. cauſe, 
its impetus, the method of the impulſe, and the effica- 
cacy of decrepit old age, a morbid habit, and the.win- 
ter cold, the diagnoſtic will be the more certain and 
infallible. | | 


345. But there is a difficulty in diſcovering an ob- 


lique fracture, till very late; pain however, tumor, 


a thickneſs and inequality of the part, an unſeemly pus, 
and the force of the cauſe known, afford ſome light 


in this caſe. 8 


346. The figure, ſimplicity, compoſition, and du- 
ration of the fracture; the number, figure, and magni- 
tude of the fragments; the place of the bone affected; 
the adjacent parts hurt; the ſeaſon of the year; the 
age and conſtitution of the patient, will direct - in 
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foretelling whether the cure will be eaſy, or difficult; 
quick, or tedious; entire, or partial. 35 
347. The cure requires, firſt a reſtitution of the part 
to its natural ſituation by extenſion and reduction; 
ſecondly, a retention of it in that ſituation, by pro- 
per bandages and machines; and, thirdly, a coſolida- 
tion of the parts thus united and retained, by the forma- 
tion of a callus. 5 5 
348. If the broken bones retain their natural ſitua- 
tion, the firſt indication ceaſes. TN 
It they diverge but little to the ſides, only 4 ſmall 
extenſion is requiſite. 3 3 
If the parts of the bone are ſo drawn over each other, 
as that their ſides are mutually applied to each other, a 
ſtrong extenſion is requiſite in order to remove hat- 
ever is intercepted between the divided parts, and pro- 
cure a due length of the bone, and an adaptaion of its 
: rts. | #4 
= yh 349. Extenſion is performed, firſt, by laying hold 
f of the bone near the fracture, either with the hands, 
F or with ſlings ; ſecondly, by ſecuring the patient; 
thirdly, by placing the member in its natural ſituation 
fourthly, by a flow, - ſtrait diſtraction of the fractured 
parts, with ſuch ſtrength, and as far as the force of 
the contracted. muſcles requires; and, fifthly, by the 
force and application of proper inſtruments and ma- 
1 chines, if the ſtrength of the hands is not ſufficient for 
1 making the extenſion. | 
350. But as theſe things (348, 349), often cannot 
be done without violence and pain; when the parts are 
already much inflamed, it is often expedient to delay 
them till the inflammation is abated, otherwiſe the pa- 
tient may die convulſive, or be ſeized with a gangrene. . 
351. If the fragments of the bone are looſe and 
diſengaged, they are to be taken out, if it can eaſi= 
ly be done; if the protuberant points of the fragments 
4 forbid the extenſion, and are expoled to view, they 
1 are to be cut out; and, if they are latent, they are 
to be diſcayered by a proper 12 If che fracture 
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is compound and very much complicated, eſpecially 
when it is accompanied With. a violent contuſion, a 
ſhattering of the bones, or a deſtruction of large veſ- 
ſels, amputation is forthwith required, if no circum- 
ſtance contradicates it. e a 
332. The reduction is made, by ſlowly and cautiouſ- 
ly moving the part duly extended, as in (349) and 
prepared, as in (351), in ſuch a manner, as that the 
parts of the broken bone may meet each other in a pro- 
Per place, the diſtorted muſcles be reſtored to their pro- 
per fituation, and nothing intercepted, | 
53. This is diſcovered by anatomy, the compa- 
riſon of the injured, with its correſponding ſound 
member; an alleviation of the pain, and the reſti- 
tution of the natural length and figure of the mem- 
ber. = e 
334. The retention of the parts in their ſituation is 
obtained, by bandage, compreſſes, ſplints; by pro- 
curing to reſt the member by proper machines, 
and by hindering and directing the action of the 
A „„ . 
355. Too tight bandages produce tumors, ſuffoca- 
tions, and gangrenes z whence ariſe an incredible num- 
ber of misfortunes. The bandages therefore ought 
to be flightly applied, though in ſuch a manner as to 
ſecure the parts, and gently compreſs the veſſels. © 
356. If there are wounds, they muſt be treated as 
directed, from (185 to 239), but they are to be rarely 
dreſſed: VV 5 
0 3 57. By theſe means there will be a concretion, 
and a callus will be formed ſooner or later, according 
| to the age of the patient, the thickneſs of the bone; and 
| | | the weight it is to ſuſtain, at various times between the 


twentieth and ſeventieth day. 


—— 


LUX ATI ONs. 


3358. A luxation is a receſs, or removal, of the 
moveable extremity of a bone, from the hollow or 
. : „ „ 
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ſocket in which it is naturally moved, accompanied 
with an impediment or hindrance of motion. 4 

359. The removal of the articulated bone from its 
cavity is either total, or partial; the former is a luxa- 
tion, and the latter a diſtortion. EDI 
360. The worft luxation of all is, that produced by 
a ſolution or ſeparation of the Epiphyſis from the 
body of the bone. | e a, i 

361. The cauſe of a luxation may be an external 
force, extending, intorting, or expelling the head of a 
bone from its cavity. 1 e 
362. A luxation may, alſo, proceed from an in- 
ternal cauſe, formed in the cavity of the articulation, 
and forcing the head of the bone contained, out of its 

r | | | $212 8 

363. Theſe cauſes laſt mentioned (361, 362) are 
aſſiſted, in producing their effects, by an extenſion, 
relaxation, or rupture of the ligaments, whether by an 
external, or an internal cauſe. | 5 | 

364. Luxations produce a change of figure in the 
part, tumor, hollowneſs, a ſhortening, and ſometimes 
an elongation of the member, immodility, diſtraction 
of the muſcles, _ of the ſubjacent parts, a palſy, 
a compreſſion of the adjacent veſſels, pains, watch- 
ings, an inflammation, an cedema, an anchyloſis, con- 
vulſions, extenuation, the mortification of the part, -or 
the death of the patient. | e 

365. From what has been ſaid the evident ſigns of 
a luxation may be drawn. 

366. After a minute conſideration of the bulk, 
figure, ſituation, the parts compreſſed and intercept- 
ed, the time of the duration, the concretion of the 
luxated parts, the pain, the inflammation, and other 
ſymptoms; the thinneſs, or thickneſs, of the ſurround- 
ing parts ; the ligaments deſtroyed, or lengthened; 
the affixed muſcles, and the like, we*are to form a 

rognoſtic ; which teaches us, whether the cure will 
| 5 entire or imperfect, quick or ſlow, eaſy or diffi- 
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367. To the cure, then, of a luxation, two things are 
neceſſary: firſt, a reduction of the luxated parts; and, ſe- 
condly, a retention of them in their natural ſituation. 
368. The reduction is made, firſt, by ſecuring the 
body of the patient; ſecondly, by moving the luxated 


member, ſo as to make its head correſpond to its cavi- 


ty, by intorſion, thruſting, or other proper methods, 
369. The reduced members are retained in their 
ſituation by reſt, proper bandages, and by keeping the 


Parts in their natural ſituation. 


INFLAMMATIONS. 


270. FF\HAT' diſorder, to which we give the 


name of inflammation, or phlegmon, is fo 


called, becauſe it produceseffects ſimilar to thoſe of fire. 
371. An inflammation is a preſſure, and attrition of 
the red arterial blood, ſtagnating in the ſmalleſt ca- 


nals; produced by the motion of the reſt of the blood, 

thrown into violent and forcible cammotions, by means 

of a fever. ff | 
372. An inflammation may, therefore, happen in 


the extremities of the arteries, or in the veſſels which 
convey the ſerum and lymph ; or, in other ſmaller 


arterial veſſels, which, in conſequence of the dilata- 


tion of their mouths, have admitted the red globules, 


or other thick elements of the fluids, but cannot con- 


vey them through their extremities. If the blood, 


alſo, is conveyed into thoſe veins, which ought only 
to contain the ſpirits, an inflammation is produced. 
Celſus. a 5 

273. The Seat, therefore, of an inflammation is every 


part of the body, in which there are reticular diſtri- 


utions of arteries, or the origins of lymphatic and 
arterial veſſels. he | „ 8 
374. Hence inflammations may happen in the ar- 
teries, veins, membranes, muſcles, glands, bones, car- 
tilages, tendons, all the Viſcera, and denen al- 
moſt in all the body; but no where more frequently, 


375. This 
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This ſtagnation (371) is produced in the 
—_ doe —.— by — —_ lis diſtracts, 
diſtorts, ruptures, contuſes, burns, corrodes, or cor- 
rugates the extremities of the veſſels, whether coni- 
cal, or cylindrical, in ſuch a manner, that the dia- 
meters of their cavities are leſs, than thoſe of the 
particles of blood, which ought to paſs through them. 
The ſame misfortune is alſo produced by heat, vio- 
lent exerciſe, ſharp bodies fixed in the parts, ligatures, 
incumbent weights, acrid ſubſtances taken inwardly, 
or applied externally, intenſe cold, and ſtrong frictions: 
all the cauſes of Wounds, contuſions, corroſions, 
fractures, luxations, and obſtructions, alſo produce the 
ſame effect. 5 11 4 he by 1 
376. A ſtagnation 1s alſo produce: whatever 
blah up the paſſages, and, ihe ſame time, applies 
to the parts any thing of an acrimonious quality; ſuch 
as oleous, ſahne, . e a 5 
377. Stagnations are, alſo, produced by ſuch things 
as ee blood, ſuch as violent exerciſe, and an 
evacuation of the fineſt parts from the blood by ſweat, 
urine, ſaliva, and diarrhæas; coagulating ſubſtances, al- 
ſo, produce the ſame effect. | | 
378. A ſtagnation is, alſo, produced in the lym- 
mars, arterial veſſels; firſt, by all the cauſes, which 
o inlarge their orifices, that the groſſer parts of the 
blood enter them ; which, being propelled: farther, 
arrive at narrower parts, where they undergo all the 
changes mentioned in the preceding aphoriſm. A- 
mong the. cauſes of this kind are the laxity of the 
veſſel at its beginning, and the virulent motion of 
the arterial fluid; and, ſecondly, by all the cauſes 
common to inflammations of whatever kind (375, 
376.) V 
4 379. Hence a ſimilar diſorder may happen in 
every conical veſſel, where the fluids are conveyed 
from wider to narrower parts; for, as in the red blood, 
ſo alſo in the lymph, there is, perhaps, a part thicker 
than the reſt. WS 4 
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| 280. From what has been ſaid appears the true 


difference between a phlegmon, an eryſipelas, an œ- 
 dema, and a ſchirrhus with inflammation. 


381. When the cauſes, already mentioned (375, 
376, 377, 378, 379) have produced a ſtagnation _ 
(371, 372, 379) in the veſſels (372, 3735 374, 378, 
379); then the force of the blood, impelled by the 
vital powers, produces ſuch effects, as are the ſigns of 
an inflammation, | ds 5 
Tbhbeſe ſigns are conſidered and enumerated, in their 
due order, in the following paragrapn. | 

382. Firſt, the minute and hardly viſible arteries, 
being obſtructed, are enlarged by the diſtending blood, 


by which means a red tumor is produced: ſecondly, 


the fame happens to the arterial lymphatic veſſels, be- 
fore pellucid and inviſible ; by which means the red- 
neſs is increaſed, eſpecially when the tender veſſels 
and vehicles in the membrana adipoſa are filled with 
a thick blood, . deprived of its more liquid parts: 
thirdly, the diſtended veſſels are ready to burſt z 
hence ariſes the pungent pain in the minute nervous 
fibres, diſperſed through them: fourthly, the liquids, 


and ſolids, are rendered highly compact ; hence ariſe 


the hardneſs and reſiſtance of the part: fifthly, by 
means of the accumulated red part of the blood, and 
the ſtrong impulſe of the ſucceeding fluids, the part 
aſſumes a ſhining red colour: ſixthly, by means of 
the reſiſtance, pulſation, colliſion, and coarctation of 
the as yet pervious veſſels, by the tumor, there is a 
violent mutual attrition produced between the parts 
of the fluid among each other, between them acting 
upon the ſolids, and the ſolids upon them; hence 


ariſe the heat and burning : ſeventhly, the pulſation 


is 1 becauſe the impetus of the blood, pro- 
pelled from the heart, acting upon the extremities of 


the obſtructed veſſels, dilates their ſides: eighthly. 


by the irritation of the fibres, and the accelerated mo- 
tion of the blood, and becauſe it is returned thro? the 


veins, and ſtopped in many arteries, the pulſe is ren- 
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dered quick, and a fever, accompanied with thirſt, heat, 
watching, weakneſs, and uneaſineſs, producet. 
2383. This is a ſpecies (382) of the diſorder, as yet 
not arrived at its full height. - | 

384. In inflammations, blood freely diſcharged from 
a large orifice made ina vein, and received in a baſon, 
when it becomes cold, forms a white, hard, thick, and 
rigid pellicle, almoſt like a ſwine's ſkin. 

385. In proportion as the diſeaſe increaſes, the 
fame train of fymptoms we have already enumerated 
(382, 383, 384) are proportionably augmented, the 
expreſſed mph is ſeparated, and the red part of the 
0 condenſed. 

386. If the circulating humours are mild, their mo- 
tion not exceſſive, the obſtructing cauſe not too much 
confirmed, the obſtruction itſelf ſmall, and eſpe- 
cially in che arteries, or beginnings of the lymphatic 
veſſels; if the canals are moveable, and a ſufficient 
quantity of diluting lymph is contained in the blood, 
the concreted humours are rendered fluid, thoſe that 

were ſtagnant put in motion, the inflammation is 
| 7 3 by refolution. 

m If the circulating humours are mild, their 
BY accelerated, the obſtruction great, incapable 
of a reſolution (386), and attended with a violent 

train of ſymptoms (382, 384, 385), the veſſels di- 
ſtended, and ruptured with pain, heat, pulſation, and 
tumor, diſcharge their contained fluids, which are re- 
ſolved, become gently putrid, and produce an attri- 
tion on the tender ſolids, which they diſſolve, and 

mix with the fluids into one homogeneous, white, 

thick, glutinous, and pinguious humour, called pus. 

This is ſuppuration, the other manner in which inflam- 

mations terminate. 

388. If the humours are acrid, and their motion 
violent, the obſtruction great, the veſſels rigid, and 
all the ſymptoms (382, 386, 387) violent; then the 
veſſels are 10 ddenly ruptured, the fluids become putrid, 
and the ichor diſcharged | is collected under the ſkin, 


Ly . „ # , 
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nal, er external heat great, the impacted matter inf: 
_ .mioveable and thick, the emunctories of the glands 
. obſtructed, and their follicules and fides diſtended, 


o that the firſt enumerated ſymptoms (383, 3840, and 


* - 7 
* 51 
3 
2 
5 


like the” waſhings of fleſh, or a yellow ſanies: the 
colour of the * t becomes cineritious, pale, brown, 
and tumor ceaſe in the part affected, but appear in 


thoſe adjacent; the part affected becomes mortified, 
and this is called a gangrene, the third manner in which 


— 


inflammations terminate. 


389. When an external compreſſion happens to a 
part thus affected (388), or when an intenſe heat 


diſſipates the fluids, the mortified part becomes in- 


durated, like a piece of dried leather, and ſuffocates, 


and corrupts thè parts, which lie under it. 


390. Things actually, or potentially, cold, aftrin- 5 


| gents coagulating ſubſtances, repellents, pinguious, 
and acrid ſubſtances ; thoſe of an 25 


narcotics, ſtrong ligatures, and external compreſſion, 
ſoon promote this change of an inflammation into a 
gangrene (388 9. "7 PEE ES 
391. Then a continuation of the uſe of the abovemen- 
tioned things ſoon change the diſorder into a ſphacelus. 
392. If the part inflamed is glandular, the mes | 


an hard tumor, free from pain, is formed in the glands, 


which is called a ſcirrhus; the fourth manner in whi 
an Inflammation terminates. | | 


393. The cauſe, the part affected, the largenefs, 
the deepneſs, the quick increaſe, and ſymptoms of 
the inflammation, together with the nature of the pa- 
tient, compared with the ſigns and effects, afford the 


moſt infailible prognoſtic. 


394. It is alſo obvious, that various intentions of 


.cure muſt be purſued, according to the various ſtates 
of this diſorder, _ 1 


363. If any of the cauſes, therefore, already _ 
merated (375, 376, 377, 378, 3790, Produce an in- 
fammation (371), in any part (372, 373, 324 379/ 


condie 
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conditions (386), are preſent, the following inten- 
tions of cure are to be purſued. 


it, The farther injury of the yeſſels is to be pre- 


Wen, ES 
2d, The injury already done them is to be re- 
movec. * 55 


3d, Fluidity and mildneſs, are not only to be 


reſtored to, but alſo preſerved in, the obſtructing 


Matter. | 

4th, Or, if this end cannot be obtained, it is to be 
forced back into larger veſſels. CEE 
396. The farther injury of the veſſels is pre- 
vented ; 5 | | 

1ſt,. By removing, or correcting, the known pro- 
ductive cauſes (375, 376, 377, 378, 379) of the in- 
flammation. | 


2d, By leſſening the impetus of the arterial blood, 


by means of veneſection and purging, 


Proper purges are, 
Cream of tartar ſix drams. 
Cryſtal of tartar ſix drams. 
Tartar itſelf fix drams. 
Sal polychreſtus five ſcruples. 5 
The pulp of tamarinds three ounces, - 
Tamarinds four ounces. 
Elder rob four ounces. 


Rhubarb a dram and an half. 
Take of the beſt rhubarb one dram; of fal poly- 


chreſtus a ſcruple and an half; of the ſyrup of 


ſuccory with rhubarb one ounce z triturate all 

| ether, and mix with two ounces of the diſtill- 

ed water of elder flowers, and two drams of cin- 
namon-water, for a draught. 


Take of the pulps of the beſt tamarinds two 


ounces; of cryſtals of tartar, reduced to a fine 
powder, three drams: mix all together, and Kg 
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* ._ the patient take one dram every lf Ge of 
an hour, till he is purged. - | 4 


| | 8 
Take of the beſt; ena-leaves, without the ſtalks, * 
two drams; of the beſt agaric one dram; of 
the beſt tamarinds two ounces : boil for a 
quarter of an hour in a cloſe veſſel, with the 
Aiſtilled water of elder- flowers. Then, with 
every five ounces of the expreſſed decoction, mix 

of pure nitre one dram; and of the ſolutive 


ſyrup of roſes with ena ſix drams, for a 
draught. 


T ake of ſena-leaves three drams; of tamarinds 
two ounces; and of agaric three drams : boil 
for a quarter of an hour with water, and with 
each pint of the decoction, mix of the ſyrup 
of ſuccory with rhubarb, one ounce : of this let 
the patient take an ounce every half hour, till he 
is purged. (See the reſt in 334.) 


gay, By leſſening the quantity of the humours, by 
means of veneſection and purgatives. 

4thly, By deriving the impetus of the blood to other 
parts by ſuction, friction, epiſpaſtics, veſicatories, 
fomentations, baths, fontanels, ſetons, and ſtrong 
purging. 

sthly, By a ſomewhat cold and dry air; the total 
extinction, or, at leaſt, great moderation of the 
paſſions; z reſt, either natural or artificial; a thin li- 
quid, and antiphlogiſtic diet; drink of the ſame kind; 


together with diluting, and at the lame time refri- 
gerating ien 


5 | * 58 
6 


bt | A medicine, which is at once of 2 ame and a 22 
7 gerating quality. 


Take of the roots of ſorrel two ounces; of the 
roots of 1 and e each eco 
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ounces; of the leaves of brook- lime, wood- 
ſorrel, and agrimony, each one handful: boil in 
water for half a quarter of an hour, then add, 
of the flowers of borrage, bugloſs, roſes, and 
violets, each one pugil. Let them ſtand in di- 

eſtion for half a quarter of an hour; and when 
epurated, with every three pints of the liquor, 
mix of pure nitre two drams; and of elder- rob 
three ounces : of this preparation let the patient 
drink three ounces every hour of the day. N 


| Or, 
Take of the diſtilled water of elder- flowers fif- 


teen ounces; of elder-rob two ounces; and of 
pure nitre one dram: mix all together, and let 


the patient drink an ounce of the liquor every 
hour. | 3 


. 00 


Or; 


Take of the bruiſed ſeeds of the burdoc four 
drams; of the ſeeds of parſley ſix drams; and 
of the ſeeds of ſuccory one ounce : with di- 
ſtilled parſley-water, make into an emulſion; 
- with every twelve ounces of which mix of pure 
nitre, one dram; and of the ſyrup of the five 
aperient roots an ounce : of which preparation, 
let the patient take an ounce every hour. 


1 Os. 
Take of unwaſhed diaphoretic antimony one dram; 

of ſal prunelle half a dram; and zedoary- root 

one ui 9h make into a powder, to be divided 


into fix doſes ; one of which is to be taken every 
three hours, in ſome proper ptiſan. Ys 


6th, By allaying the impetus in the part affected, 
by the-external application of retrigerants, repellents, 


rr rr ee 
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and aftringents; variouſly mixed up with anodynes and 
aperients, as the nature of the caſe ſeems to require, 
3097. The injury done to the veſſels is removed by 
the uſe of the ſame things mentioned in (396), the 
receding aphoriſm ; for, the preternatural diſtraction 
being removed, the proper ſtrength of the fibres will 
- reſtore it to its natural form, and nutrition will afford 
a freſh ſupply of ſtrength. 5 ; 
3098. The fluidity of the obſtructing matter is pro- 
cured by attenuating, and diluting it. LS 
iſt, By reſtoring the elaſtic oſcillations of the veſ- 
ſels; by diminiſhing the diſtending fluids, by means 
of veneſection, and ſtrong purging ; as alſo, by add- 
ing a ſtimulus to the fibres, by means of thin -aro- 
matic liquors drank warm; fomentations, frictions, 
the application of cupping-glaſſes, and ſcarifications. 
(See 107, to 144.) | . . 


A thin aromatic liquor, to be drank warm. 


Take of white, yellow, and red-ſanders each one 
ounce; of the roots of the carline thiſtle one 
ounce; of parſley and fennel-roots each three 
ounces: boil for half an hour in water; then add 
of the ſhavings of ſaſſafras two ounces; and of 
the leaves of betony, rue, ſcabious, and colts- 
foot each an handful : let them ſtand in a ver 
hot digeſtion, for half an hour, in a cloſe veſſel ; 
and of the go er liquor let the patient have. 

five pints, of which let him take two ounces 
every hour warm. 4 h 


2d, By drinking other thin and aqueous liquors 

warm, and diluting the impacted matter. (See 107, 

_ to 144.) | a -. 

3d,” By uſing attenuants, reſolvents, and things op- 

polite to the nature of the obſtructing matter, both in- 

ternally and externally, either in the form of decoc- 
tions, 


mon wound. 


ſuch things as, PLE ur: an 5 
Iſt, increaſe the motion in the part, by fomenting, 
ſtimulating, and heating it, by things either actually, 
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tions, baths, fomentations, ſteams, cataplaſms, plai- 
ſters, or ointments (See 107, to 144. - 

399. The lenity of the humours is procured by 
drinking aqueous liquors ; by a mild diet; by me- 


dicines gently diluting and obtunding; or, ſuch as 


are in a ſingular and ſpecific manner oppoſite to the 
prevailing acrimony. _ CO Ts "If 
400. The obſtructing matter is forced from narrow 
to wider parts of the veſſels; +206 
Iſt, By a large evacuation of the arterial and venous 


fluids, by means of veneſection. 


2d, By a relaxation of the fibres. 
3d, By artificial frictions. Es 
401. Hence in all inflammatory diſeaſes, whether 


internal or external, we underſtand what that reſolu- 
tion is, which is always to be deſired, if poſſible ; what 


a perfect cure of an inflammation is; as alſo, what a 
cure without a criſis is (3869. | 


ABSCESSES, | 


-402.JF the meaſures reeontinended (in 393, | 396, 


397, 398, 399, and 400) being either totally 


neglected, taken in vain, or uſed too late, the inflam- 


mation tends to a-ſuppuration, (mentioned in 387); 
and if this is diſcovered by the ſigns there laid down, 
the moſt proper intentions of cure will be, 
iſt, With all expedition to maturate the crude mat- 
ter into one uniform humour. 5 | 
2d, To ſoften the crude and the adjacent matter, 
zd, To invite it to the external parts 
aAth, To procure a diſcharge of the concreted pus. 
5th, To cleanſe the place; and, 
6th, To proceed in the cure, as in that of a com- 
40g. The maturation of the pus is procured by 


＋ 
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or potentially hot, and which produce the ſame effect 
by creating a gentle fever. 


2d, Which confine the motion and heat excited 


to the part affected, by hindering an exceſſive exha- 
lation and diſſipation, by obſtructing, glutinous ſub- 
ſtances, and by an alleviation of the exceſſive. acri- 


mony. The medicines proper for maturating pus are, 
therefore, firſt, the ſimple aromatic gums; ſuch as 


gum ammoniac, bdellium, elemi, galbanum, opopo- 


nax, and ſagapenum; and, ſecondly, the emolient, re- 


laxing, and moiſtening medicines, (preſcribed in 54, N. 


4). Formule for this purpoſe, are theſe following; 


__ 
4 
* 
\ 
og) 


*” * 


Take of ry-meal four ounces ; of vinegar two 
drams; and of galbanum diſſolved in the yolks 


of eggs one ounce : boil in water to the conſi- 


ſtence of a cataplaſm, adding towards the end an 
ounce of the oil of white lilies. 


Or, 


Take of the recent leaves of ſorrel four handfuls; 


and of freſh butter one ounce : boil gently over 
the fire, and then add two ounces of the crumb 

of bread, and four drams of ſagapenum diſſolved 

in the yolks of eggs: make into a cataplaſm. 


Or, | 


Take of honey boiled to a conſiderable conſiſtence 


four ounces ; of onions roaſted under the aſhes 


three ounces ; and of fat figs four ounces : boil 
in a ſmall quantity of water, adding an ounce 


and an half of linſeed-meal, for a cataplaſm. 


Take of excorticated oats one ounce; of the meal 
of recent linſeed two ounces; of the bulbs of 
white-lilfes three ounces; and of the flowers of 
marſh-mallows one ounce : boil in recent milk, 


adding 


formed and fit for evacuation. 
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adding two ounces, of freſh butter, for a cata- 
- plaſm. | | | 


3d, By moderating the circulation of the humours 


in ſuch a manner, as that it ſhall neither be too lan- 


guid, nor too much accelerated. The uſe of the 
decoction (ſpecified in 398, N. 1) excites a ſufficient 
motion. of the fluids. - | 

Ath, By leaving the part cloſe, till all the in- 
flamed and irreſolvable matter is ſuppurated ; for, by 
theſe means a laudable pus will be formed in the 


pate, - 


404. Unleſs the inflamed matter is thus changed, 
it is not only unprofitable, but alſo dangerous to open 


the abſceſs. | 


405. The ſoftneſs of the part, the fluctuation of the 
tumor, when preſſed ; its whiteneſs, the remiſſion of 
the pain, heat, redneſs, tenſion, pulſation, and fever; 


the pointed apex of the tumor, and a ſenſe of weight 


ſucceeding the pain, are ſigns that the pus is already 


Fg 


406. But if the pus is left long confined in a cloſe 


place, it is attenuated z becomes acrid, putrifies, is 


increaſed, conſumes, and corrodes the adjacent parts; 
and by its bulk, weight, and motion, produces ſinu- 


ſes and fiſtulas, which are different in various places, 


but worſt of all in the ipteſtinum rectum: or, the thin- 


ner part of the pus being diſſipated, the remainder 


becoming indurated produces hard tumours, eſpecially 
about the glands : or, laſtly, the pus being abſorbed 
into the corroded mouths of the lymphatic and ſan 


guiferous veſlels, is mixed with the blood, contami- 


nates It, and, being collected in the viſcera, corrupts 
them by malignant congeſtions, and diſturbs their 
functions, by which means an infinite number of vio- 
lent diſorders are produced. 5 


407. By the ſame remedies with thoſe (ſpecified in | 


403), the external and internal integuments of the 
M 3 ſuppu- 
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ſuppurated place, as alſo the adjacent parts, are ſof- 
tened, attenuated, and relaxed. Tas 7 
408. By the means ſpecified in (407), the reſi - 
ſtence of the integuments being leſſened by the ma- 
turating medicines (preſcribed, in 403), the pus form- 
ed is forced outwards, or brought to the ſurface.” 
409. Then gently acrid ſubſtances, mixed with 
thoſe of the emollient and gently pinguious kind, are 
to be applied, that the mortified integuments may be 
laid open with greater eaſe to the ſurgeon, and leſs 
pain to the patient; for this purpoſe, 5 


Take of the crumb of ſtale bread two ounces; of 
the ſhavings of Venice-ſoap two drams; of honey 
half an ounce; and of the oil of chamomile by 
infuſion two drams : make into a cataplaſm. 


This intention is alfo anſwered, by the medicines 
preſcribed (in 403, N. 1, and 2.) | 1 
4410. Then, preſſing the pus ſufficiently into the 
tumor, the knife is to be introduced into the infe- 
rior part of the ſofteſt, whiteſt, and moſt prominent 
portion, till the pus coming out evinces, that a ſuffi- 
cient penetration is made. Then let the knife be 
raiſed equably upwards, ſo as to make a large in- 
ciſion, or, forcing its point through the oppoſite 
of the abſceſs, let the intermediate integu- 
ments be div ided, taking care to avoid the fibres and 
veſſels. on OE. | 
42. Then let the ulcer be cured by cleanſing, ſuppu- 
rating, digeſtive, balſamic, deterſive, and drying me- 
dicines, which are to be varied according to the ſtate 
of the part, as is directed in the docti ine of wounds 
(from 192, to 220.) | 1 3 
412. If the patient is afraid of an inciſion, let a 
cauſtic be applied to the part (mentioned in 410), 
the eſchar is to be ſeparated by means of butter; 
and the reſt of the cure performed, as directed (in 
410, and 411.) | LO, | 
5 For 
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Tor a Cauſtic. 

Take of Fj neg four ounces; and of the quick” 
lime of liege fix ounces ; bruiſe and mix toge- 
gether, then let them melt in a moiſt place, fil- 
trate and inſpiſſate, fuſe in a crucible over a 

ſtreng fire, and pour out in ſmall concretions, 
to be carefully kept in a cloſe-ſtopped veſſel: let 
a little of one of theſe concretions, raſped and 
put upon a pledget, be applied for two hours, 
then, wiping off the cauſtic, let butter be applied. 


Or, 


Let a ſmall quantity of the butter of antimony be 
applied to the top of the protuberant abſceſs. 


. Or Ns 


Let the lapis infernalis be applied to it for ſome. 
time. 5 8 | 
: FiSTELAS; 


413, 1 what has been ſaid (in 406) we 
may eaſily underſtand the origin, cauſe, 
nature, places, and effects of ſinuſes and fiſtulas. 
4714. Sinuſes and fiſtulas (413) are eaſily known 
when open; and when cloſe, are diſcovered by per- 
ceiving a ſoft cavity with che tou ec. 
415. They are cured by laying open the inferior 
part, by filling the cavity with liqui digeſtive: ap- 
propriated to their various conditions, by n 
deterſives, a ligature gradually preſſing from on 
extremity of the fiſtula to the aperture, but ſoon- 
eſt of all by an artificial inciſion of the integu- 
ments above a grooved or ſilver probe or by means 
of an inſtrument called the Syringotomum deſtined 


1 


for that purpoſe. 
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A liquid digeſtive may be thus prepared. 
Tanke of native turpentine two ounces; of the yolks 
of eggs one ounce ; with theſe when, ſufficiently 
incorporated, mix of common honey two ounces z 
of common ſpirit of wine four Drams ; and of 
common water nine ounces. I heſe, when duly 


mixed and rendered ſufficiently hot, are to be in- 
jected into the fiſtula, of 


E Cn, | 
Take of the linement of arczus and the yolks ot 


eggs each an ounce; mix and dilute in eight oun- 


ces of common ſpirit of wine: to be injected in 
the ſame manner with the former. 


Deter/roes may be prepared in the following manner. 


Take of the honey of roſes two ounces ; of the 
elixir proprietatis prepared with ſalt of tartar half 
an ounce; and of Barbers lixivium eight ounces : 
mix together. 1 
| | ar: | 

Take of the roots of the greater birth-wort two 

ounces; of the dried leaves of ſcordium one 


ounce ; and of bruiſed juniper-berries one ounce : 
boil for the ſpace of an hour in a long phial 


with weak ſpirit of wine; with twenty ounces 


of which mix one ounce of Venice-ſoap. The 


uſe of this medicine is the ſame with that of the 


former. 


When the fiſtula is ſufficiently clean and pure, it is 
to be conſolidated by the following injection. 


Take of the oil of St. Johns-wort by infuſion four 


- ounces; of aloes, myrrh, and olibanum each 


two drams: bojl gently and incorporate with 
| wo 
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two ounces of the yolks of eggs: and when mo- 
derately warm inject into the fiſtula. 


416. Hence we become acquainted with the know- 
ledge, prognoſties, and cure, of a bubo, a parotis, 


a boil, an anthrax, a carbuncle, a phyma, an eryſi- 


pelos; the meaſles, the ſmall-pox, and red efflore- 
ſcenes of the ſkin. , 

417. Hence alſo we may eaſily know the event of 
an internal ſuppuration, to which the ſurg2ons hand 
has not any acceſs ; for hence ariſe the many terrible 
diſorders ſpecified (in 406, and 413) and collections 


of pus in the cavities of the body. 


418. If the neceſſity of the part affected to life 
or health is known, prognoſtics are eaſily made, and: 


the difficulty of the cure perceived. 


G ANGRENE. 


419. JF a gangrene ſucceeds an inflammation, a dif- 

: ferent method of cure is requifite. A gan- 
grene is a Diſorder of any ſoft part of the body, tend- 
ing to a mortification in conſequence of the influx of 
the vital humour, into the arteries, and their return 


through the veins being prevented ; whereas a ſphace- 


lus deftroys all the vital action of the part affected, 


whilſt life remains in the other parts. 


420. A gangrene, therefore, generally affects only | 
the membrana adipoſa ; whereas a ſphacelus affects 


all the parts, as far as the bone. A gangrene is 


previous to a ſphacelus, which generally ſucceeds it, 
unleſs it derives its origin from the corruption of the 
bone, the marrow, or the perioſteum. But a ſingular 
kind of gangrene, which is without fever, inflamma- 
tion, or loſs of the natural colour, may be produced 


in the parts lying under the ſpinal marrow, by a 


contuſion of that part (320). 


4321. A gangrene, therefore, and ſphacelus, have one 
common cauſe; but theſe diſorders differ with reſpect 
to violence, duration, and the parts they affect. 
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422. 1ſt, A Gangrene and ſphacelus may, therefore, 
be formed by all thoſe cauſes which produce an inflam- 
mation (375, 376, 377, 378, 379), eſpecially if the 
fluids become ſtagnant, and if the action of the cir- 
culating blood upon them is ſtrong. Among the 
cauſes of this Kind are, a ligature of the veins, their 
compreſſion by any cauſe, a tumor for inſtance ; in- 
teaſe cold; an obſtructed perſpiration in a phlegmon ; 
by aſtringents, emplaſtic medicines, cold ſubſtances, 
repellents, or ſtupifying remedies, eſpecially if acrid 
tubſtances are either exhibited internally, or mixed 
with external applications; internal or external in- 
flammations, wounds, contuſions, luxations, and frac- 
tures, eſpecially when the bandage is applied too tight; 
oleous ſubſtances of an acrid nature applied to ſound 
parts, long lying in bed, and hernias of the confined 
or incarcerated kind. | 
423. 2d, Such things as render the fluids fo acrid, 
as to corrode and deſtroy the veſſels, may cauſe a 
gangrene ; ſuch as the long ſtagnation of a pent- 
up and warm humour, whence ariſe acrimony and 
corroſion ; hence blood in an aneuriſm, pus in an 
_ abſceſs; water in the cranium, the thorax, the abdo- 
men, or the ſcrotum ; contuſions, the fluids diſcharg- 
ed in wounded parts; bad, morbid, acrid, and to- 
tally peccant humours, perpetually brought to the 
parts; ſuch as lymph long flowing about tendinous 
parts, the ichor of a cancer, the matter of a diſ- 
ientery, or dropſy; the afflux of a febrile, peſtilential, 
variolous, or ſcorbutic matter to any fleſhly part, e- 
ſpecially to the gums. N 
424. 3d, Thoſe things which produce a mortifi- 
cation of the extremities; ſuch as the languid ſtate of 
old age, great weakneſs, violent contuſions of large 
nerves, of the ſpina dorſi, of the ſpinal marrow, 
and large nervous ganglions, will cauſe a gangrene 
(426, 321). )VVFFÜÜ˙ðd.. en, | 5 
bak, we Poiſons of a particular and furpriſing 
quality may produce gangrenes. | 
DE 426. The 
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426. The ſigns of a future gangrene are its pre- 
ceding cauſes, already enumerated (422, 423, 424, 
b 5) The ſigns of a preſent gangrene are; firſt, a 
removal of the ſymptoms of inflammation, without 
any correction of the cauſe (compare 382, 383, 385, 
with 422, 423, 424, 425); ſecondly, a faint ſenſation 
of the part; thirdly, a pale, cineritious, dark, livid, 
or black colour; fourthly, ſuch a ſoft and flaccid 
ſtate of the part, ſo that it does not riſe when com- 
preſſed by the fingers; fifthly, puſtules full of a 
— yellowiſh, or rediſh ichor in the inflamed 
part; ſixthly, when a gangrene is produced by cold, 
an itching, and violent ſenſe of puncture, together 
wich an intenſe redneſs, which is ſoon fucceeded by a 
| blackneſs, which indicates mortification. 
428. A future ſphacelus is known by the continual 
augmentation of the ſigns of a preſent gangrene 
Si The figns of a preſent ſphacelus are ; firſt, 
a oe previous gangrene; ſecondly, a ceſſation of 
ſenſation and motion; ſo that the part, when cut, 
pricked, or burnt to the bone, feels nothing, but re- 
mains inſenſible; thirdly, a livid, dark, or black 
colour; fourthly, ſoftneſs, flaccidity, coldneſs, a ſe- 
3 of the ſkin; at laſt, drineſs and hardneſs; 
fthly, a cadeverous ſtench; ſixthly, a mortified, deep- 
feated corruption, preying on all the adjacent parts, 
as far as the bone. e 8 OM : 
430. The imminent and ſpeedy danger of this diſ- 
order requires juſt prognoſtics. 1 
431. The juſt prognoſtics are to be taken from a 
due conſideration of the age, temperament, diſorder, 
and ſtrength of the patient; ſecondly, fro. the quick 
ſpreading nature of the diſeaſe ; thirdly, from a know- 
ledge of the internal or external cauſe ; fourthly, from 
the ſeaſon of the year; fifthly, from the part affected, 
according as it is more or leſs neceſſary to life; or ac- 
carding as it is moiſt, ſinuous, or dry... 
1 432. Hence 
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432. Hence ariſe the following rules, 
From a gangrene ariſes a ſphacelus. 


i 


and the ſudden infection of the adjacent /parts. _ 

A gangrene is to be relieved with all expedition. 

- A 1 is to be extirpated with all expedition. 
A gangrene of the brain, viſcera, bladder, is 
mortal, and, in acute diſeaſes proves the cauſe of a 
ſudden death, whilſt the larger parts ſcarcely appear 
to be injured. - | | 
A A gangrene of the internal parts of the mouth, lips, 
noſtrils, and genitals, is not to be cured without great 
difficulty. 5 TR 
A ſphacelus of the extreme and tendinous parts is 
mortal in old age. * PI 
In dropſical, phthiſical, and ſcorbutic patients, a 
gangrene is ſo highly virulent, as to produce the death 
of the patient. AS 9 
A ſphacelus aſcending to the ſuperior parts, or pro- 
ducing watchings, deliriums, ſyncopes eructations, hic- . 
cups, ſpaſms, pains, cold ſweats, and drowſineſs, pre- 
ſage the death of the patient. | x: 

A livid or black colour, or drineſs about ulcers, 
preſage a gangrene, a ſphacelus, and the death of 
the patient. | 9 8 

433. The intentions of cure in a gangrene are, firſt, 
to confirm the ſtrength; ſecondly, to prevent the 
ingreſs of the putrid matter into the veins; and, 

thirdly, to check and remove the putrefaction 
formed. „35 To | 
434. The ſtrength is confirmed, firſt, by ſuch things 
as contribute to deſtroy the internal cauſe (422, 423, 
424, 425). producing the gangrene, rouſe the ſpirits, 
and preſerve the circulation of the fluids, at the ſame 
time having due regard not only to the age, the ſex, 
and the temperament of the patient, but alſo to the 
ſtate of the weather. Theſe are, therefore, to be 
either of the refrigerating or heating kind, according 

| > on 


x 


From a ſphacelus the mortification of the part, 5 
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as the particular circumſtances of the patient ſhall 
require. „ 1 8 85 
I be following exciting ſpirit is to be uſed in a gan- 
grene, proceeding from a hot cauſe, or an alcaline tem- 

Perament. 1 | 
| Take of the freſh expreſſed juice of citrons two 
ounces; of the juice of oranges one ounce}; of 
the recent ſyrup of mulberries two ounces ; of 
water diſtilled from the whole citron four ounces ; 
of baum-water two ounces ; of cinnamon-water 
one ounce; and of Rheniſh-wine fix onnces; add- 
ing ſugar, if there is a neceſſity for it: mix theſe 
together, and let the patient drink an ounce of 

the ſpirit every hour, or half hour. 


* nou 

Take of the robs of currants, and barberries each 
two ounces; of the ſpirit of ſalt half a dram; of 
_ diſtilled baum-water fix ounces ; and of Rheniſh- 
wine ten ounces: mix theſe together, and let 
the patient drink an ounce of the mixture every 
hour, 1 


If che patient labours under a gangrene, proceed- 
ing from a cold cauſe, or is of a phlegmatic or acid 
temparement, the following preparation 1s to be uſed. 


Take of ſal volatile oleoſum three drams; of the 
elixir proprietatis prepared with ſalt of tartar 
two drams; of diſtiled aqua vitæ of Matthiolus 
(in the Leyden Diſpenſatory) three ounces; of the 
diſtilled water of citron-peel fix ounces; of the 
ſyrup of the five aperient roots, and of Fernelizs's 
ſyrup of Mugwort, each one ounce ; and of the 
confectio alkermes two drams: mix, and ule like 


"++, preceding. — 20 


| 2dly, By 
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2dly, By aliments, and drink of an analeptic 
nature. 
Zaly, By epithems, as toaſted bread, impregnated 
with medicines which reſiſt the meernal cauſe, excite 
the ſpirits, and preſerve the circulation of the fluids 
(4332, N. 19, applicd 40 the veins, or W the 


noſtrils. en 60 ee 
In cafes proceeding from an ve, bot aſe 


Take of Rheniſh · wine one pint; of cinnamon, cloves, 
leaves of the macer and nutmeg, each two drams: 


boil in a tall glaſs-phial, placed in a ſand-heat; 
EET . Seen; im ee che, 5 
re 


In caſes 8 fro rom an acid _ ==” 


Take af, ſol volatile oleoſum half an ounce; of the 
ſpirit of citron- peel two ounces; of the ſpirits of 
lavender and mint each an ounce; and of the 
. iritus theriacalis two ounces: mix all toge- 

r, and immerſe the toaſted bread in the mix- 


dure. 


Bi 5 
. 


* 35. The 1 reſs of the 8 matter into the veins 
prevented, firſt, by confirming the ſtrength (434) 

2 1 increaſing the motion of the pec- 
cant matter to the exterior parts; ſecondly, by pro- 
curing its free diſchar externally : and this inten- 
tion is anſwered by tomentations and cataplaſms, 
. Prepared of diaphgretic, emollient, and laxative ſub- 
ſtances; as alſo. by ANY cuppings, keches, 


and external n 


Take of recent rue four handfuls of bes two 
| handfuls ; of alliaria (Jack by the hedge) one 


handful; and of the meal of linſeed one ounce: 
_ when. theſe are boiled in a Cloſe veſſel, with a 
\ ſufficient Py of Water, to four pints of the 


de- 
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decoction, add two drams of Venice-ſoap for a 
e to be applied with en N 

Or, 


Take of the vinegar of elder two ounces 3 of ater 
flower- water ten ounces; of fl ammoniac two 
drams; and of white F rench- wine fix ounces: 
mix for a fomentation. V 


A cataplaſm againſt a Singrene b be prepared 


in the following manner: 


| Take: of the den of elder, meliles. WB i 
chamomile and marigolds, each three ounces : 
when theſe are boiled in water to a cataplaſm, 
towards the end add of the meal of linſeed, one 

4 2 Kl and of the oil of * an . nd 
an 


48 A "beginning COPY ity is W We lt, 
bes removing its ſenſible cauſes (422, 423, 424» 42g.) 

437. Secondly, By correcting its. proximate cauſe, 
which conſiſts in the ſtagnation and heat; firſt, by 
guarding the ſtagnating fluids againſt putrefaction ; ; 
ſecondly, by fortitying - the parts againſt the ſame 
misfortune and thirdly, by procuring a due degree f 
motion to the corrected ſtagnant liquors, through the 
veſſels thus fortified, and ſecured againſt putre- 
faction. 

438. The fluids are preſerved from putrefaction by 
applications of ſalt, vinegar, wine, Fi al: * 
and aromatics. _ ' 

Ihe ſalts, the vinegars, and the aromatics, proper 
for theſe intentions, are theſe following : 
Sal-ammoniac. . „ 

„CC Hoour c 

Sal-gemme. © 115 14008 08 58455 
Nitre. 8 _ | 
Sea-falt. 
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| Regenerated ſalt, remaining after the enen of 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac. 

Vinegar. © 

Vinegar of marigolds. 

Diſtilled vinegar. 

Vinegar of garden-tarragon. 

Vinegar of lavender. 

Vinegar of roſes. 

Vinegar of rice. 

Elder-vinegar. 
Vinegar of ſquills, and OY 

Acetum theriacale. 

— of nitre, 


—— of alt, . daten imple or 
x of with three times the 
of _ 1 oy the bell, 4 quantity of OL 
Rhenih-wints are, ina Particular manner, proper 
for this purpoſe. 
Ls aromatics anſwering this intention are the fol- 
| lowing. 1 5 
E 1 3 White harehound. 
1 Wormwood. | Myrtle. 
ji Alliaria. 7 Origanum. 
| Angelica, [ Pohum. 
ll „ Balſamita. Pennyroyal. 
i Carduus benediftus, | Roſemary, 
1 - Leſſer centaury. | Rue. 
B Germander. Savine. 
1 Cretan dittany.] e 
i Herb robert. F 7. Water-germander. 
1 Lavander. . Taney. | 
HM Marjoram. 8 * 


| Take of the E of rue, water- cermander, and 
wormwood, each four ounces ;. and of mint 

one ounce : bail in a cloſe veſſel, with a ſufficient 
quantity of water and, vinegar 3 and to every four 
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439. By the ſame inedicines (438) the ſolids are - 


ſuch medicines as are appoſies to the diſorder, third- 
ly, by putting the fluids in motion, by means of heat, 


* 


is often happily corretted, and ſucceſsfully removed 


441. By theſe medicines, (434, 4357 436, 437, 


ſoundneſs be reſtored to the corrupted part; but the 
adjacent veſſels will be much deſtroyed by the moved 
hamours, whilſt, at the ſame time, the live parts are 
not capable of exhaling. „ 

443. In this caſe (442), therefore, the hole inten- 
tion is, to ſeparate the mortify'd from the live parts. 
444. This Separation is always produced by the 
force of the vital fluid, flowing to the boundaries of 
. — | e the 
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the gangrenous eſchar, ſu ffocated there, and forced 
into a ſuppuration, (387); by which means the 
© fibres, connecting the- gangrenous to the found parts, 


will be divided. 
445- It is therefore obvious, that the method of 


treating a gangrene muſt conſiſt, firſt, in taking the 
' meaſures already directed, (433, 434, 435» 436, 437, 
438, 439, 4400; ſecondly, in haſtening the ſuppu- 
ration; and, thirdly, in ſoftening the eſchar. | 


"446. In order to accelerate a ſuppuration, a ſcarifi- 


cation of the purrefied part, to the very beginnings of 

the live parts, is conducive ; for, by this means, the 
too great ſuffocation deing diminiſhed, an abſceſs is 
formed, inſtead of a ſpreading gangrene; by which 


the skin, and gangrenous fat, are, for the moſt Part, 


- ſeparted from the ſubjacent live parts. 
447%. But, that the more blood may be conveyed 
into theſe boundaries, leeches, cupping-glaſſes, and 
a other remedies of an attracting nature, often 24 


are of ſervice. © 
448. The part in which the inciſions ( 146 ) are 


made, is to be fomented with warm liquors, proper 
for reſiſting putrefaction (438), and the eſthar i is to be 
* diminiſhed by emollients (403). 


The liquor above-mentioned, proper for reſiſting 


; | putrefaction i in a gangrene, is thus prepared : 


Take of the vinegar of garden-tarragon ſix ounces); 
of the vinegar of roſes two ounces 3 of the ſpirt- 


tus vini theriacalis four ounces; of ſea- ſalt one 


ounce; and of a decoction of ſcordium twelve 
ounces ; mix all rogether. | | 


The cxtaplaſin, for Joſlin gangrenous parts, 8 
thus prepared. | 


Take of the leaves of a "TY: handfuls; - of 
mallow-leaves one handful ; of the flowers of la- 
vander, and marſh-mallows, each one ounce: boil 

theſe 
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- theſe to a cataplaſm with vinegar; and then 
add of the meal of linſeed three ounces; of the 

dil of linſeed one ounce; and of fal ammoniac 

one dram, %%% nl 
The unguentum aureum, and baſilicon, are in this 
caſe alſo recommended. . 
449. The pendulous, mortified, diſengaged, and 
ſoftened parts of a gangrenous eſchar, are to be re- 
moved by the forceps or ſciſſas. Py. 

450. Warm cataplaſms, which act by a continual 
and uninterrupted heat, and which conſiſt of emollient, 
diaphoretic, and anodyne ſubſtances are to be kept 
continually Fee to the whole part affected. 

A cataplaſm for theſe intentions may be prepared in 
the following manneerr . 


Take of the recent leaves of male - ſouthern wood, 
of pontic-wormwood, of ripe e ſcordium, 

9 alliaria, (jack by the hedge) hemp- agrimony, 

white-hore-hound, and tobacco, of each half an 

. = - handful; of henbane one handful; of the 


_ flowers of marigolds, the leſſer-centaury, melilor, 
= ©: feverfew, and tanſey, each two ounces; of the 
” = flowers of marſh-mallows, and wild poppy, each 

[ one ounce. When theſe are boiled with water, in 
S 8 aà cloſe veſſel, for a quarter of an hour, mix with 
1 them, of the meal of linſeed four ounces; of the 
= oil of rue by inſuſion two ounces; of the acetum 
A theriacale, and the ſpiritus vini therircalis, each 
one ounce ; and of ſal ammoniac one dram. 
5 451. The cure is alſo much promoted by a leſs fre- 


quent inſpection of the part than is uſually practiſed. 
4ꝗ52. When, after theſe meaſures (446, 447, 448, 
f 449, 459, 451), are taken, the eſchar begins to be 

| contracted, the ſcarified parts to become moiſt, the 
X found margins to grow tumid, red, and to ſuppurate, 
> and the mortified part to _ up and down, it is 


— 
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JJ ͤ Ihe, GaDgreaya Tint, 
4853. Then lenitive, anodyne, balſamic, and igeſtive 
ſubſtances, are to be applied; the ulcer is to eſ- 4 
C00 rener gas Barca ghd, are 
to be avoided: The part is t6 be kept in a ſtate of # 
F s 2: # LAS SEALS r go 2. + = 

| reſt,. and the diſorder, in other reſpects, is to be g 
treated like an ulcer (411. . | 


454. When a gangrene ariſes from an intenſe cold, 
(427, N. 6.) the part affected is to be covered, either 
with ſnow, or with linen-cloths. ſoaked in cold water, 
till the ſpicula of the cold being abſorb'd by the ſnow, _ 
of the cold water, the'part begins to be thawed, and its 


life to return. F; 


455. In caſes of this nature, the part becomes pu- 
trid by the application of heat; becauſe the ſpicula of 
cold. are put in motion, without being reduced to a 
due degree of fluidity. os 00 0 2 add 3 | 
456. After theſe meaſures (454) are taken, the 
patient is to have his ſtrength recruited by medicines 
of, a hot quality; and a heat ſo intenſe as to produce a 
„„ c / toro hos ain re 
"A eke proper ina gangrene, may be thus pre 


Take of diſtilled treacle-water one ounce; of the 
Pro phy lactic water of Hatun fix drams ; of the 
= aqua - vitæ of Matthiolus one ounce , of rue-water 
4 nine ounces; of Ferneliuss. ſyrup of mug wort, 
qi; and of the ſyrup of the five aperient roots, each 
F © *  » an ounceand an half; and of elixir proprietatis, 
prepared with falt of tartar, two drams: mix all 
together, let the patient take a ſpoonful every 
half quarter of an hour, drinking after an ounce 
or two of the following mixture 


. 
% 
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+ 1 of the x fro of Jeralem-oak three ounces: q 
77777 -* SLenLNs, 7; ol 
= —- 45 7. FE a gangrene degeneraets into a  ſphacclus 5 the 
—_ part infected muſt be remove. 


F- 1 Lhe. method of doing this is to be Was! =" 
. 1 as the part is totally, or only partially af- 

flected, and according to the ſituation of the part, 
Which ſometimes does not admit of amputation, as 
the buttocs, os] ſacrum, os coccygis, the prominent 


—. * 


, = {pines of the vertebræ, and eminences of the ſeapulæ. 
= 459: If therefore, the part is not corrupted to the 
- = very bottom, or cannot be extirpated, our endeavours 


muſt tend, firſt, to ſtop t the progreſs of the ſphacelug ; ; 
. ſecondiy, to remove the ſphacelated portion. 
460. The progreſs is ſtopt by intercepting the com- 
| munication betwixt the live =P ſphacelated parts, 
461. A ſtop is put to the propagation of this diſ- 
3 by placing a pretty deep boundary between the 
ſound and diſordered part, either 32 incifion, the 
actual cautery, or corroſion... / 

462. The infected part is ſeparated, if, ror. the 
progress of the diſorder is ſtopt, (461), or whilft it is 
a ſtopping, the whole part is cauterized, or cut to the 
ſound ſubjacent parts, and then corroded, by the appli- 
cation of a warm acrid lixivium, till it is conſumed to 
the live Parts, till pichars: are formed, which are care- 
fully to be ſoftened (403), and removed : hut the live 
parts muſt, at the tame time, be avoided with the 
. greateſt caution, 5 | 

The corroſive lixivium, KEE we e by Boerhaave, 
for procuring: the eee ol Aa Dothan: us ys 
prepared: * 5 412 ae torts b | 


r 8 


I Take of quoting RIO of calcined ſtones, one 
part: cover it carefully up with three parts 9 
| | * and when they are diſſolved in a ſubter- 


3 raneous 
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nlaanceous place, filtrate and keep the preparation 
for uſe. x gar itſelf, reduced to a fine pow- 
der, may alſo be ſprinkled on the part. 


463. When the ſigns of ſoundneſs and life return, 
the diſorder is to be treated like an ulcer, or a wound. 
464. But if a limb ſphacelated to the bone, can be 
removed without putting an end to the patients life, 
it is be amputated together with the bone, which, when 
deprived of its integuments, cannot be nouriſhed by 
_ veſſels, nor hindered from mortifying. | 
465. In fingers and toes, in the metacarpus or 
metatarſus, amputation is performed by a chiſel and 
mallet. „ 1 
466. But in larger bones, ſuch as thoſe of the thigh, 
leg, humerus, or arm, a more laborious operation is 
requiſite, as will be obvious from what follows. 
467. The proper place, for performing the opera- 
tion, is to be determined by the following conſidera- 
Firſt, The ſound parts are carefully to be preſerved. 
Secondly, The corrupted parts are carefully to be 
removec. FVV 
Thirdly, The moſt commodious uſe of the remain- 
ing part is to be procured. . 
468. In all amputations, the operation ought to be 
performed in the ſound parts, near ſuch as are cor- 
rupted; for the reaſons given in (467, N. 1, 2.) but 
in the amputation of a leg, the operation ought always 
to be performed under the knee, for the reaſons given 
Rr e 
436569. In order to underſtand the operation of ampu- 
tation, and its happy ſucceſs, we muſt ad vert, firſt, to 
the preparation for it; ſecondly,to the operation itſelf ; 
thirdly, to the cure of the ſymptoms ; feurthly, to the 
_ conſolidation and, fifthly ; to a ſupply of the loſt ſub- 
ſtance. _ | 


I ! be preparation is made, firſt, by a compreſſion 
of the large ſanguiferous arterial veſſels, by the appli- 
F e cation 
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cation of pyramidal compreſſes, ſecured with a ſuffi- 
cient ligature on the ſound part, near that which is 

affected; ſecondly, by a ſtrong and equable compreſ- 
ſion made a little above the affected part, by means of 
a fibulated ligature of leather, furniſhed with chords, 
for making the compreſſion ; * thirdly, by carefully 
ſecuring the patient, and the part to be ampurated ; 
fourthly, by a moderate inflexion of the part, that 
the operation may not be performed, when it is too 
much extended; and, fifthly, by the exhibition of a 


cardiac narcotic to the patient thus: 


Take of the diſtilled oil of cinnamon two drops; 
of the diſtilled oil. of cloves one drop; of the 
diſtilled oil of citron- peel two drops; and of the 
beſt ſugar two drams: make into an elæoſaccha- 
. rum, with which mix of red coral one dram, and 
of pure laudanum two grains“; reduce to a po ]- 
deer, to be divided into two doſes, one of which 
is to be exhibited an hour before the operation; 
andi if it has produced no effect, th other is to be 
given a quarter of an hour before it. 
470. The operation is performed in the part pre- 
pane}, TT ET TR 
iſt, With a ſharp, ſtrong, well tempered incurva- 
ted knife, whoſe back is obtuſe, ſtrongly, equably and 
forcibly paſſed all around through the integuments to 
the very bone,that thus, by one quick and inſtantaneous 
| * the whole perioſteum may be accurately di- 
2dly, If there are two bones in the part to be am- 
putated, and the interſtice between them ſmall, by ac- 
curately dividing the perioſteum, which the large 
5 could not reach, with a ſharp knife of a ſmall 
IZze. 2 83 C ² m 7 gs. 
_ © 3dly, By ſtrongly retracting the divided parts, 
(mentioned in -1; 2 of ths erage ) by. means of * 
* 4 


1 alliſtants 


_— 
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alliſtants that the margins of che inciſion may be at 2 
due diſtance from each other. 

Athly, By cutting the bone with a ſharp, lender, 
ſtrong and tenſe ſaw, which is to be applied with a 
perpendicular, ſtrong, and equable motion, beginning 
Where there are two bones, with the ſmaller, and end- 
ing with the larger, leſt the weaker ſhould be ſhat- 

tered or broken by the action of the ſaw, 

Sthly, By aſſiſtants artfully bending the bones du- 
ring the operation, that the action of the ſaw. may be 
- the more free and eaſy. 

471. An | hemorrhage, the firſt ſymptom ſucceeding 
an amputation is always to be forthwith ſtopt, _ 

ift, By Craving out the veſſels, whic gifcprer 
themſelves by a diſcharge of blood, with à f. fring- > 
forceps, and paſſing a thread through them, and 
it tight about their mouths, if they are large clels, 
by conſtricting the 1 E means Ak thread 
on two incurvated needles, paſſed * 
muſcles on both ſides of the veſſel. * | 

Adly, By the application of actual cauteries. 

" 2dly, By pled ets covered with vitriol applied to 
the wi and y abſorbents applied to the other 


FR By relaxing ahd returning the live retraſted 
parts mentioned in (469, N. 2.) 
Sthly, By putting the ſtump into a bladder, full of 
ſome aſtri Went powder : thus, 


*P ake of dragons:blood one Fe of ONT 

two ns of blood-ſtone half a dram; and of 
_ armenian-bole eight drams: reduce to a fine 
powder. | T 


Take of the volatile meal, gathered in ES or 
_ bake-houſes four ounces; of .colothar of vitriol 


* ſtrongly calcined z and edulcorated, half a dram : 2 
„ Mix exactly. My 5 


72 


$ : Or, 


* 


— 
* 
; * 
27 
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# » Or, . 9.46 4 4h +4 4 


Take the __ of the jycoperdan, and ſprinkle: 
it on the wound, and then apply the i rkg 2585 
face of a new opened W EINE 

- Grhly, By procuring deep, reſt, and 2 proper regi- 
men. 

472. A conſolidation i in the doe obtained "bp 
procuring a ſpeedy exfoliation, and preventing a ca- 
_ ries,, Which is done, by forthwith applying to it a 
ſmall compreſs Oe, in e of wo ee een, with 
maſtich. . ier 

473. A cle is obtained in the fleſh, by the 
means directed in the chapter e wounds, 
(from 189, 192, ta 2 10. | 
4714. If a patient deprived of a large limb (466, to 

471); has his viſecra, ſubſervient to chylification and 
ſanguification, ſound, the effects of a . — (in 106) 
generally ſucceed, and, that the cauſe of theſe effecis 
may be removed, a moderate regimen 1s, to be uſed, 

and veneſection repeated as the exigency of the pa- 

tient requires. 55 

475. The place of the loſt limb is to be ſupplied 

by an artificial imitation of it by N prepared 


for that N See enn, Hanus, Salingen, 
and Pare, 


185. 
5 * 
* 
| 0 


» 


Buns. 


* 125 F actual fire or fire latent ir in any ignited fub- 
ſtance, is applied to the human body, there 
are produced a destruction of the veſſels, and an ex- 
travaſation of the humours proportioned to the variety 

of the cauſe, Werne its ation, and the na- 
ture of the part affected. 

477. The various deb of pints eee in 
470) reſemble the ſeveral hænomena, which hap- 
pen from the firſt and ſlighteſt inflammation . 
45 * * terrible ſphacelus. 

478. 4 
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478. Hence the phænomena, diognoſtics and prog- 
nofiics of burns, are che ſame with thoſe of an inflam- 


mation. 


479. Neither is the c cure 5 the one different from 
that of the other, and antiphlogiftic liquors are always 
to be uſed for drink. 

480. A burn attended with a degree of inflamma- 
tion, which admits of a reſolution (386), is to be 
cured by ſuch things as correct and move the fluids, 
clear and preſerve the veſſels. Theſe ends are obtained 
by moderate heat, fomentations, cataplaſms (3 95, to 
492), and by well waſhed butter. ; 

TA proper fomentation may be thus prepared: 


Take of the vinegar of litharge two ounces z 97 | 
French-wine twelve ounces; and of the diſtilled 


water of elder-flowers fourteen ounces ; mix all 
be or | | | 


"4 © © * Ro 
, of a — * ; * 
Os 


+4 © 


Et wich one pint and an half os the pores g | 
mix of the ſpiritus vini theriacalis two ounces ; 
of the vinegar of elder one ounce ; and of 195 

8 2 . one dram, apply with warm linen-cloths. 


A extaplaſin may be thus prepared. 10 
Take « the leaves of e and . 
each two handfuls; and of the flowers of melilot 
two ounces: boil in water, and towards the end 
add of linſced- meal a ſufficient quantity ; of the 
ſpiritus vini theriacalis one ounce; and of linſeed- 
Lil half anounce : make into a cataplaſin $1 


M0 1. A burn about to degenerate into a gangrene, 
when me kin! is * — and COrrogee, and 


Iimall 


ſmall bliſters raiſed, is to be cured in the ſame manner 
with fuch an inflammation, by fomentations, cata- 
plaſms, emollient and digeſtive medicines (402, to 
482. A burn, already formed into gangrenous or 
_  ſphacelated cruſts, is to be cured in the ſame manner 
with a gangrene or a ſphacelus (419, to 476.) 
483. In no caſe is the ſeemlineſs of a cicatrix to be 
more carefully procured than in burns. Seę (217. 


21” Of eo SCIRENUS. 


484. A Scirrhus (392) may be produced by what- 
IR. A ever is capable of coagulating, ene 
or drying the liquids in the glands. The feat there- 
fore of a ſcirrhus may be any of the glands, but eſpe- 
cially ſuch as contain an eaſily inſpiſſated liquor, or 
from their ſituation diſpoſe” their contents to a ſtagna- 
tion. Hence a ſcirrhus frequently happens in the eyes, 


4 


noſtrils, the mouth, the breaſts, the axillæ, the groin, 


the pancreas, the meſentery, and the uterus. © 


Hence a ſcirrhus may be produced by an inflam- 
mation (3 92 ), by ſtagnant, caſeous, indurated, or 
coagulated milk; by a contuſion (322); by ſtrong 
attrition; by carbuncles; by buboes; by ulcers too 
ſpeedily cloſed; by the atrabiliarious matter of the 
blood or bile, EY when the menſes or hæmor- 
rhoids are obſtructed; by a lapideſcent, groſs, auſtere 
and plaiſter-hke matter; by a melancholy life; by _ 
hard living, and by an hereditary diſpoſition. 
486. The effects of a ſcirrhus formed are, by its in- 
creaſed bulk, to affect the adjacent parts, to preſs up- 
on them, and compreſs them, to injure the peculiar 
functions of the ſcirrhous and adjacent parts, and by 
theſe means to produce inflammations, ſuppurations, 
ren palleys, atrophy, a ſphacelus, ſterility, 
difficult labours, the iliac paſſion, - and many other 
diſorders of the like nature; which may be eaſily 5 
ö a duced 
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duced * the nature and office of the injured and 


,compreſling part. 
| FF; 7. 93 is known to be preſent from 2 
knowledge of by cauſes (484, 485 95 fs (486 ; 


and ſympto 92), together with an. acquaintance 
dhe pace - ho Part 8 ed (484). and the permet of 

e 

_ ; 8] the circumſtances, enumerated. in the 
preceding paragraph (487), the termination of a 

cirrhus may be prognoſticated, conſidering at the 
ſame time tlie duration and effects of the diſorder ; 
486) 5 and a ſcirrhus, which is, of its own nature, be- 
nign, by an increaſed circulation. of. the hunjours, ac- 
quires a malignant quality. 

489. As this accelerated motion of the fluids. often 
Xannot. be avoided, a ſcirrhus lays a foundation for 
conſtant dread and terror 
+ . Hence the — * is to er 


That the cure x a ſchirrhus, which is recent, 


Genin, = we in a proper place, not perfectly hard, 
and afflictin 1 whoſe juices are laudable, is 
to be 1 y emollient and reſolvent medicines, 


the moſt n of hich. are _ fumes 2 5 


Hercury duly uſed. 
DT ake of the 1 of DN hr 8, chamomile, 
A . +, melilot, and elder, each one handful ; of the 


leſſer centaury half an handful ; of the leaves of 


wormwood, white eee rue, and ſavin, 
eceach one handful; of white briony-root four 
daunces; and of garden-angelica-one ounce : boil 
in water in a & <7. veſſel, and, ſtraining the liquor 
through a cloth, with every four pints of it mix 


four ounces of the 1 piritus vini theriacalis : ap- 


Ply to the naked ſkin in woollen cloths, laying 
by — | 29m a Jo's Der W ney nid. a he 
tte o 


* * * 


ot 


* 
4 5 
* 
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o. the above-mentioned. I 
quantity in, as much 
Fon making 2 baer ien 
- gum-gal Donny 
ee 


dients boil a pr, 
ter as. 1s. ſufficient for 
E the end of 
ned in the volk of an egg. 
| linſeed-meal: two. en ons. 
Leal Fee OUNCES. | PF 


A plaſter far 3 dune, is \ prod 1 5 fol- 


lowing manner. 


4 * . 7 - OY , * 
boy Fs ann» oe det, an 4oh4 
T 21 þ 4 


[Take of gun -mmonlae; wm; fgapenum, 
ponax, each two ounces: melt all together in 
Th ph earthen veſſel over a gentle fire and depurate; 
then mix intimately with the whole, four avell- 
© beaten yolks of eggs; of yellow wax two ounces ; 
of the meal of white briony-root three ounces 3 
5 ee 
quantity. | 2275 5 


71 # # = 


add, If the, Shine Fs nor A to theſe med 
cines; if its place, ſituation, ad — parts. mobility, 
the Tore of the diſorder, the 10 155 and condition 
of the patient mit, it is wi expedition to be 
totally e the knife. 1 
3d, If a ſchirrus is old, or known to be malignant, 
from its colour, hardneſs, roughneſs, itching, and 
beginning pain; if a bad event is to be dreaded from 
the part affected, or thoſe adjacent ; if che ſchirrhus 
adheres to any parts; if it happens in a cacochymical 
perſon, or cannot. poſſibly be extirpated: then all thofe 
| s are to be avoided which - increaſe the motion of 
the Juids, leſt the ſchirrhus ſhould become a cancer: 
hence medecines of an emollient, ſuppurating, corro- 
ſive, (cauſtic, and diſſipating nature, are bad. 2 
4th, But the moſt proper medicines, under this 
diſorder ( 490, 493) are anodynes; ſuch ſubſtances as 


allay the motion of the humours; A As of lead, 
and mild Preparations of mercury. 


Take 


foo of Wounds | in ed 


Take of white Peg, eds ried ey ounces; of 
the roots of four eunces; of wild poppy- 
flowers fix drams; of the flowers of mallows one 
handful: boil in water in a cloſe veſſel for a 
quarter of an hour; and with each two pints mix 
two ounces and an half of the ſyrup of white 
5 en of this preparation let the patient now 
- and then drink three or four ounces. 


Take of ſperma ceti, prepared red nent. and un- 

waſhed diaphoretic antimony, each one dram; 
and of pure laudanum two grains: reduce to a 
fine powder to be divided into four equal doſes, 
of which the PR is to d TAKE 4 one e morn- 
ing and e | 


| 2 tial wckcbtes are alſo of EY 105 an 1 
fomentation may be prepared in the following manner: 


Tale of the flowers of henbane, melilot, red poppy 
and elder each one pugil : boil with water in a 
dclaoſe veſſel, and with each pint and an half of 
the liquor, mix of the vinegars of elder and roſes 
each two ounces; and of, the Tec Jpiric of 

7 45 wine four drams. : 


Take of the vinegar of SONY one ounce; of the 
expreſſed oil of henbane: ſeeds, of the expreſſed 
dil of white poppies, and of the oil of roſes by 
infuſion, each two drams: make into an ointment, 
adding towards the end ſix grains of pure opium. 


For plaiſters we may uſe che red- lead plaiſter, and 
the E W e e 


92 Or, 


Take of the apfel, pure, and recent Juices of 


the leaves of henbane, gard ad and phil- 
landrium 


of Wounds in general. for 


andrium each four ounces: boil over 2 gentle 
fire; inſpiſſate, and towards the end mix eight 
A ounces of white wax, and one ounce of the oil of 
_ _ * roſes by infuſion ; make into a plaiſter. 
lake of the ſugar of lead, ceruſs, an amalgama of 
mercury and lead each two drams; of white wax 


four ounces ; and of the oil of roſes by infuſion 
three drams: make into a plaiſter, 


. 
* 


Fe 


43591. If at the ſame time the temperament of the 
patient is peccant, that is above all other things to be 


17 


> 1 1 . 
, 7 
* 2 - «WM * * 


5 "=p ſcirrhus (392), if the 
be 


Hagnating matter, 
I u which forms it, being increaſed by its dura- 
tion, begins to move; or if the humours in the adja- 
cent parts are moved in ſuch a manner, as to inflame, 
the veſſels ſituated on its margin, it becomes malig- 
nant, and is then called a cancer, or carcinoma. | 
493. In a cancer (492), the degree of the neigh- 
bouring inflammation, the exceſs of putrid acrimony 
in the part affected, the importance of the part, the 
number and condition of the glands connected with it, 
and the whole conſtitution, determines the degrees of 

-makenity. u.the frit , 8 
4394. If a cancer is confined within its own mem- 
_ brane, it is called an occult cancer; but if. theſe are 

broken and ulcerated, it is called a manifeſt, or ulcera- 
ted cancer; the laſt being the conſequence of the firſt. 
495. The cauſe of a cancer is, whatever is capable 
of forming a ſcirrhus (484, 485), an acrimony of any 
kind introduced into a ſcirrhus; a change induced in 
the circulation of the blood, from a retention of the 
menſtrual flux, the hæmorrhoids, or any habitual hæ- 
morrhage; ſterility, celibacy, the age in which wo- 


khoſe affected by a ſcirrhus (484). 


99 * 
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ce : * 


0 * 7 S F E DET 11 
en ceafe to be prolific, generally from forty five to 


- Hifty 3, an avſtere, acrid, and hot diet; melancholy 
and bilious affections of the mind; any external irri- 


ration, Whether by motion, heat or acrimony, or by 
emollient, ſuppurating, cauſtic, or veſicating applica- 


tions; or internal remedies producing the fame 
reer 


496. The parts ſubje& to a cancer are the fame as 


4.97. An occult cancer is known to be formed, when, 
after the ſigns of a preceding ſcirrhus. (487), a titilla- 


tion, itching, c heat, redneſs, * lancinatin „ burni > 
-pungent'pain are perceived; when the colour of the 


becomes rediſh, red, purple, bluiſh, livid, or 
black ; when it feels conſiderably hard, ragged and 
rough, with a riſing ape; when the tumour increaſes, 
and when the adjacent blood-veſſels become tumid, 


- Khiotted, Varicoſe, thick and black. 


498. An ulcerated cancer is diſtinguiſhed by the 


-<pening of a preceding occult cancer (497), for then 
-the dee is hid bare l 


9 


by a kind of excoriation, and a thin 


-acrid ichor, ' as it were tranſudes through it. 


499. The progreſs of a cancer is thus: the ſound 


"veſſels about the edges of the hard cancer, being 


"weakened by the perpetual attrition of the circulating 


fluids, and diſtended by the ' neighbourhood of the 
tumor, at laſt break; hence a putrefaction, and thence 
a ſubtle,” acrid, fetid, cadaverous ſanies, which cor- 


rodes the circumambient parts, preys upon thoſe which 


are near it, and makes a progreſs all around; whilſt it 


propagates its malignant roots, every way deep into 


the adjacent parts, to which it adheres ſtrongly. The 


lips then become ſwelled, retorrid, and diſmal, an 


intolerable burning, pungent corroding pain is per- 
«ceived ; the colour becomes cmeritious, livid, . or 
black; occult cancers appear in the glands, Which 
communicate with the part affected; the next ſtage is 
attended with hæmorrhages, convulſion, a flow fever, 


% 


© extenuaxion of the whole body, a loſs of the ſenſe of 


. ſmelling 


* 
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ſmelling, callous tubercles in the ears unattended 
with pain, faintings, and laſtly, death, in conſe- 


quence of the corroſion and conſumption brought on 


by the diſeaſe. 


500. An occult cancer, in a body of a good habit, 


may be ſometimes endured without great inconveni- 
ence ; but if once moved in the manner above de- 
ſcribed (499), it will infallibly cauſe a great deal of 
pain and trouble. | 


” = 


© 105. A beginning cancer, if ſmall, moveable, ſi- 
tuated in a proper place, not adhering to any ,confi- 
derable veſſels, proceeding from an external cauſe, in 
a young and otherwiſe ſound body, and being the only 
one in the whole body, is immediarely to be extirpated 
by the actual cautery, or cut out. . | 
502. Emollient, emplaſtic, ſuppurating, acrid, ex- 
coriating, veſicating, and cauſtic applications, convert 
an occult into an ulcerated cancer: all theſe are, there- 
fore, to be avoided. - | ; 


503. A cancer which is large, of long ſtanding, ad- 


herent, ſituated in any part inconvenient for extirpa- 
tion, growing to or lying upon any: conſiderably large 
veſſels, proceeding from an internal cauſe, in a body 
which is old, of a bad habit, and diſpoſed to cance- 


rous diſorders, and which is accompanied with cancers 


in other parts, muſt neither be touched with the 

knife (501) nor any of the topical medicines above- 

mentioned (502), _ i oat ages 
504- Unleſs a cancer can be entirely extirpated, to- 


gether with its roots and ſeeds, any attempt to take 


it off by inciſion will exaſperate it, make it recur to 
the inward parts, and there generate others, or increaſe 
thoſe already produced. e 
368. The caule of a cancer muſt be removed, toge- 
ther with the cancer, or rather before it. | 

And, unleſs a cancer can be intirely taken away, 
it muſt be left. | Z 
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A cancer in the uterus, . fauces, palate, armpits, or 
groin, is incurable, A cancer in the lips is not cured 
without difficulty. 

506. In caſe, therefore, of a cancer ( 503) which. can- 
not prudently be extirpated, all that can be done is, 

Firſt, To keep it quiet. | 

Secondly, To moderate the ſymptoms. 

507. Such a cancer is kept quiet, 

Firſt, By defending the part from all external in- 
juries by applications, wherein lead and narcotics are 
ingredients. 

Secondly, By diminiſhing, correcting, or averting 

the known cauſe, which is done by lenient purges 
of mild vegetables, and mercurials, exhibited in ſmall 
and frequent doſes. 

. In a cancer the following Prepartions are bene- 
clal. 


Take of reſin of jalap fix grains ; ryan | 
ſeven grains; unwaſhed diaphoretic antimony 
twenty · four grains: make up into a powder. 


Take of mercurius dulcis fifteen grains; of dia- 
grydium twelve grains: make into a e to 
be taken once a week. 


Thirdly, By dlwtingz mildly aperient, and fabat- 
caleſcent internals. _ 
Fhe Remedies of this kind are, 


Decoctions of Burdock. 
China- root. 
Fennnel. 
Parſley. 
Sarſaparilla, and 
| Wee, 


Or, 


Take of unwaſked diaphoretic antimony eight 
grains; ſperma-ceti one dram: mix up into a 
powder, 


- go II rt ee Fe E 
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powder, to be divided into two doſes, one of 
which is to be taken in the morning, and the 


other at night. 


Fourthly, by avoiding whatever may act as a caufe, 
whether taken internally, or applied externally. _ 
508. The ſymptoms are moderated by the ſame 


means (507) by which the cancer is kept quiet, ex- 


cept that opiates are required in caſe of pain. 

509. An exulcerated cancer (498, 499), which will 
not admit of extirpation, may frequently be mitagated, 
by keeping it clean, by applying to it extremely mild 
preparations of lead, and by the methods (507, 508, 


above ſpecified.) Thus, 


Take of the diſtilled waters of red poppies, roſes, 
and elder each two ounces ; of the ſugar of lead 
one dram ; of the tincture of opium one dram; 

and of the ſpiritus vini theriacalis two drams : 25 
mix all together. ö 1 55 


Or, l 
Take of the vinegar of litharge ſix drams; and 


of the oil of roſes four drams: make into an 
ointment. Os. | | 


510. Before the amputation of a cancer is perform 


ed” firſt, the body muſt be prepared by a proper diet, 
and medicines which are ſtrengthening, and oppoſite 


to the cauſe of the cancer; ſecondly, the whole of 


the cancer together with its roots, is, after paſſing a 
thread through, or a ſmall fork for that purpoſe, to be 
elevated and cut out all at once; or when by an inci- 
ſion in the integuments, the cancer is laid bare, it 18, 


by a thread paſſed through it, to be drawn upwards, 
and . ſeparated from the ſound parts; and, 
thirdly, by curing the wound by a mild but ſeldom 


renewal of proper dreſſings, after having carefully 
evacuated the blood from the adjacent parts. 


. 511. Aﬀeer 
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511. After the extirpation of a cancer by ampu- 
tation, (510) the patient mult perſiſt, for a long time, 


in the uſe of the diet and medicines which are 88 
Per in a prelent cancer. 


| Diſorders of the Boxzs. 


512. \ HE bones are ſubje& to the like diſ- 
| orders with thoſe incident to the ſofter 
parts of the. human body. bw 

513. For the interſtices of the bones are lined with 
a ſlender membrane furniſhed with the ſame kind of 
veſſels, and continually moiſtened by the ſame liquors, 
as moiſten the ſofter parts. 

514. The greater the interſtices (513) between the 
laminæ of the bones are, the more, in theſe particu- 
lar parts, the bones approach to the nature of the ſoft 
and muſcular parts. 

515. For this reaſon, ſuch parts of the bones (514) 
are moſt ſubject to the diſorders incident to the ſoft 

arts. 
i 516. Of this kind are the broader parts of the bones 
near the joints; whereas they are more l and 
lefs vaſcular, in the middle; or part equidiſtant n 
their extremities. 
dee (£14. 515, 516) ariſes the primary 
giſtinction between the Diſeaſes inc ident to the bones. 

518. The bones, beſides the veſſels common (313) 
to the ſofter parts, have, alſo, in their larger cellulæ 
(516) veſicles full of a ſubtile medullary oil, there 
ſecreted and accumulated for certain purpoſes : theſe 
velicles, which about the joints are pretty] large, are 
abou: t the middle of the bone gradually deſtroyed, and 
alm oft vaniſh into ſmall ducts, which contain a pin- 
guious ſubſtance. 

519. Hence. (518) ariſes another claſs, or order of 

difeat es, incident to the bones. 
520. The bones have an external perioſteum, which 
not only lurrounds and covers their convex part, but 
_ alſo, 
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alſo, conveys the arterial veſlels into their cellulz and 
marrow, and receives an Incredible number of Venous 
veſſels, both large and ſmall. * | 
321. Hence (520) ariſes a third ſeries or claſs of 

diſorders incident to the bones. 

522. The bones have an internal Perioſteum, which 
lines and covers the cavities containing the marrow, 
diſtributes the arterial veſſels to the medullary veſicles, 
and receives an incredible number of venous veſſels, 
both large and ſmall. 

523. Hence (522) ariſes a fourth diviſion of dit- 
orders incident to the bones. 

524. The bones have in their cavities an inge 
number of veſicles, filled with a ſubtile medullary oil, 
which they keep to diſtribute not only among each 
other, but, alſo, between the interſtices of the bony 
laminæ, the cavities of the joints, and this through 
ſtrait pores. Theſe veſicles are furniſhed with ar- 
teries, veins, lymphaducts, adipoſe ducts, ſmall Pare 
and ſlender membranes. 

525. Hence (524) ariſes the fifth and laſt ea 
or diviſion, of the diſorders incident to the bones. 
526. If the medullary oil (518, 524) ſtagnates in 
its proper veſicles, emunctories, or in the interſtices 
of the bones, and, by the vital heat and motion, be- 

comes dermis, putrid, and ſanious; it will 

vent a new lecretion, obſtruct the veſſels which con- 
vey the humours to the part, and thoſe which ſecrete 
them, and inflame its proper velicles : then it will 
produce. a ſuppuration, or by a gangrenous putre- 
faction, corrupt the fluids and ſolids. Hence the ſub- 
ſtance of the bone, not only deſtitute of veſſels, and 
vital fluids, but alſo corroded. by acrid humours, is 
changed into a kind of cineritious calx, where it is 
moſt thin and flender, that is, in the cellulæ of the 
apophyſes. By this means violent pain, heat, pulſa-- 
tion, tumor, abſceſſes, and caries, are produced. Such 
a ſtagnation may ariſe from every obſtruction ; (fee 
0 3 1 
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_ chap. of obſtructions) but, if it ariſes from an internal 


when at its height, (526) are the ſame with thoſe of 


difficult cure. 


faction ; p 


vapours, properly applied to the body; and thirdly, 


. particular. 


cauſe, then the diſorder is called ſpina ventoſa. 
527. It is obvious, that the ſighs of this diſorder, 


a deep inflammation, which is hot exAIPerared by the 
external touch. 

528. A difficult ſeparation, abſterſion, and cleanſing 
of the part, prognoſticate many n and a 


529. The cure of this diſorder is moſt commo- 
diouſly attempted, firſt, by filling all the veſſels with 
ſuch decoctions as are not only of an highly pene- 
trating and abſtergent nature, but, allo, reſiſt putre- 


Take of green and weighty Saved bed 
ten ounces; and of the ſalt of tartar one qram; 
after theſe are digeſted in ſix pints of water for 
twenty-four hours, then boil for two hours in 
a veſſel placed within another, (in diplomate) 
adding towards the end, four ounces of rectified 
ſpirit "of wine: then let them boil a little, and 

keep for uſe; and upon the refiduum of the de- 
coction pour three pints of freſh water, and let 
them boil for four hours. 


Of the former decoction, let the patient take four 
ounces, four times a day; in the morning at ſeven 
o'clock, then at eleven, then at four in the after- 
noon, and laſtly, at ſeven in the evening. 

Secondly, by moving all the humours ſtrongly, and 
ſoliciting a diſcharge of ſweat, by means of warm 


at the time the ſweat is flowing, by determining the 
motion of the humours'to the part affected, by means 
of fomentations, and warm vapours applied to it in 


The weaker, or 0 decoction, he may uſe for 
common drink. 
De- 
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Decoctions of the woods of juniper, ſaſſafras, box, 
and oak, may be prepared 1 in the ſame manner. 

The fomentations are to be linen cloths ſoaked in 

theſe decoctions. 
530. This method ( 529), if perſiſted in for a con- 
ſiderable time, often produces happy effects, eſpe- 
cially when uſed in conjunction with a diet: of an 
attenuating nature, and ſuch as N an oleous pu- 
trefaction. 

531. If the arterial, venous, or lymphatic (313, 
516, 520, 522) veſſels are obſtructed, either from 
a defect of freſh fluids, or a ſtagnation of thoſe con- 
veyed to them; ſimilar diſorders are produced in 
theſe parts, the order being only inverted and chang- 
ed. 6 

53 06. diagnoſtics, therefore, prognoſtics and 
cure, of theſe two ſpecies of diſorders are the ſame. 
(529, 530.) 

533. Hence it is alſo obvious, that there is great 
danger according to the different parts, (318, 520, 
522, 524), in which the cauſe of the diſorder is 
lodged;; and theſe things premifed render the diſ- 
eaſes of the bones better underſtood. 

534. ft, A light inflammation of the bone is pro- 
duced by an inflammation of the external perioſteum; 
the cauſes of which are very numerous, as is obvious 
from what is ſaid (in treating of inflammations): and 
its effects are ſufficiently known. 

2d, Such an inflammation is known by the ſymp- 
toins common to a profound or deep inflammation ; 
the pain of which is increaſed by being preſſed. 

34d, Many terrible ſymptoms ( 531, 526) are to 
be expected, unleſs "Els oraer. 1s 8 cu- 
red. 

4th, This diſorder is 88 like other inflam* 
mations, making it, at the ſame time, the princi- 
2 intention, to carry the peccant matter from the 

one outwards, which end is obtained by ö 
and ſometimès by inciſions. Gs 
Dc 895, Phat 
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lil 535. That ſuch an inflammation is . to an 

Ih abſcels is known, firſt, by the manifeſt ſigns of a 
| previous inflammation (534, N. 2.) ſecondly, by the 

pulſation, fever, and irregular horripulation, and, 

thirdly, by an abſence of the ſigns of reſolution. 

(386) 

: 536. But that an abſceſs is actually preſent, may 
be known from the ſigns of a deep lodged - 
tion (387. 405). 

537. Then the pus corroding the perioſteum, will 
ſoon lay the bone bare, deprive it of veſſels, and cor- 
rupt it ſoon (331) compare with ( 406). | 

538. For this reaſon the abſceſs is to be forthwith 
opened, the pus eliminated, and the ulcer cleanſed 
(403, 404). Then the bone is to be treated in the 
manner directed, under the wounds of the head when 
the cranium is denudated, or laid bare (252, 353. 
459. 269, 202, 266), 

539. That ſuch an inflammation (534), is tending 
to a gangrene of the part, is known, firſt, from the 
ſigns of the higheſt inflammation (388,422 , ſecondly; ; 
tron a freedom from pain in the part affected, with- 
out a ſufficient cauſe; and thirdly, from a denſe flow 
increaſing, and not very painful, tumour of the in- 
cumbent parts. 

540. That a gangrene 1s preſent, may be known, 
not only from the ſigns enumerated in the preceeding 
paragraph (539), but alio, from the pale, cineritious, 
and livid colour of the incumbent parts. 

541. Then the bone, being laid bare, and deprived 
of veſſels, and vital juices, is by the acrid, putrid, 
and gangrenous matter conſumed, and rendered carious 
(526), and the eee is quickly ſpread to the ad- 

- Jacent Parts: 

£542. For this 95 an inciſion is forthwith to be 
made, in the part affected, to the bone; and the 
wound is to be cleanſed, and the bone cured in the 


manner directed (248, 249, 252. 9 5 259, 260, 261, | 
262, 266). 
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543. An inflammation of the internal perioſteum 
(522), proceeds from the fame cauſes (534), pro- 
duces the ſame effects, with reſpect to the interior part 
Ee an inflammation of 

the external perioſteum, either in an abſceſs, or a gan- 


grene (535, 539), but is worſe by reaſon of a want 
of exhalation. Hence the whole marrow, and then the 


whole bone, are deſtroy'd by an highly fetid putre- 


faction and caries. 


544. Hence it isalſo obvious,that whether this mem- 


brane (522) is itſelf, firſt inflamed, or afterwards in- 
jured, by a contagion communicated from the marrow 
before corrupted, the ſame diſorder, that is, a caries 


of the bone, will ſoon be produced to ſuch a degree, 


as hardly ever to admit of a cure, | 


545. This diforder, whilſt in a ſtate of inflamma- 


tion, may be known; firſt, from the general ſigns of 


an inflammation (382); ſecondly, from the depth of 
the part affected; thirdly, from an obtuſe, fixed, and 
continual pain, which yields to no medicines, and is 
not increaſed by preſſure ; and fourthly, from the in- 
creaſe of ſuch a pain after muſcular motion. 

546. This diſorder is cured, firſt, by the general 
method uſed in inflammations (from 393, to 401); 
and ſecondly, by the method already propoſed ( 529), 
ſtrictly and duly obſerved, as ſoon as the ſigns (386), 


of a beginning reſolution appear. | 
347. But if a ſuppuration, or gangrene ſhould hap- 


pen in this part, and be known, not only by the pal- 
pable ſigns (545), of a previous inflammation ; but 
. allo, by the deep-ſeated, fixed, and obtuſe pain; then 


the method by decoctions (529), is the only thing ca- 
pable of producing a cure. Cee 


548. For then the internal part of the bone becom- -. 


ing putrefied, tumefied, inflamed, and carious in all 


its ſubſtance, the external perioſteum is inflamed, di- 
ſtended by the tumour of the bone, and corroded by 
the acrid matter; and the incumbent parts, being cor- 
rupted by the flow ſpreading contagion, become ſpon- 

; | | gious, 
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gious, tumid, and painful, till the whole member is 
at laſt deſtroyed. In ſuch a ſituation, extirpation is the 
only method of relief. | 3 
549. A venereal or ſcorbutic quality of the humours, 
or their tendency to that diſorder called the rickets, 
are frequently the cauſes of this diſorder. Hence we 
may underſtand what gummata, tophs, nodes, exoſ- 
Toles, abſceſſes, a caries, and a ſpina ventoſa of the 


bones are. 
550. Hence we know, why a carious bone ſo vari- 
oully changes its colours, from a whitiſh blue, to a 
5 white, a yellow, a cineritious, a livid, and 
a black colour; and what degree of corruption, each 
of theſe colours denotes. . „ 
551. From what has been faid, it is obvious, why 
a carious bone is unequal, rough, ſpongious, friable, 
ſoft, and eaſily broken; for the external and internal 
arteries no longer compreſs the laminæ of the bone. 
552. Hence alſo the reaſon is plain, why from ſuch 
a bone an highly fetid ſmell, like that of rancid bacon, 
is exhaled. 1 # | 
5523. From what has been ſaid, we allo underſtand, 
why in an ulcerous part, by means of a ſubjacent 
caries of the bone, A ſuperincumbent fleſh is ſoft, 
flaccid, fungous, inflated, and tumid, and the lips of 
the ulcer inverted ; the ſanies clear, ſubtile, hardly at 
all glutinous, fetid, and full of ſmall black ſcales; as 
alſo, why the diſorder returns, without any apparent 
cauſe; and the ulcer proves obſtinate againſt the beſt 
medicines for other ulcers. 1 5 
554. From what has been ſaid, we alſo, underſtand, 
why a caries of the bone, ariſing from an external 
cauſe, is moſt eaſily cured : why that ariſing from an 
internal cauſe is not to be cured without difficulty: 
may a caries ariſing from a lues venerea, is ſtill more 
difficult to be cured: and why that ariſing from a 
2 ventoſa is, of all others, the moſt difficult to be 
cured. 2 1 . 


* 
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555. From what has been faid, we alſo, underſtand, 
why, in the ſolid parts of the bones, a caries is bad ; 
in their ſpongious parts, worſe ; and in their joints, 
worſt of all; the firſt of theſe ſlow, the ſecond quickly 


ſpreading, and the third ſtill more ſo: why in chil- 


dren, a caries ſpreads quickly, and 1s with difficulty 
"cured; and why a ſpina ventoſa generally affects a 
conſiderable number of 3 either at one and the 


ſame time, or ſucceſſive 


add the doctrine of contu ſions (249, 250, 231, 254, 
256, 257, 325), luxations (from 358 to 370), and 
fractures (from 339 to 358) of the bones, as. alſo 
wounds of the head, which injure the bone (from 249, 
to 297), we ſhall have both the hiſtory and cure of the 
principal diſeafes of the bones; eſpecially if to theſe 


556. If to what has been faid (from 3; 12 to 556), we 


we add an anchyloſis, which is an immobility of the 


joint, attended with an hard tumor, and principally 
F by a callus of a bone, fractured at the articu- 
lation, an inſpiſſation of the mucilage of the joints, 
mentioned by Clapton Havers, a rigidity of the liga- 
ments, and an exoſtoſis of the joints. The cure of this 
"diſorder, which is highly difficult, is to be adapted to 
the diverſity of cauſes, from which it proceeds. 


557. He who ſo underſtands the diſeaſes of the 
bones, as to comprehend their cauſes, natures, ec | 


and cure ; who applies them all to the internal an 
concealed parts of the body; who compares them 
with the action of all the parts; and who runs the 


Parallel between them and the phænomena of internal 


diſeaſes, will perceive that internal greatly agree with 


external diſorders; that thoſe of the external kind be- 


longing to the province of the ſurgeon, are to be firſt 
treated of, and that every other doctrine or method is 


falſe and inconſiſtent with the judicious practice of me- 
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FE VERS. 


868. Fever is a very frequent diſorder, an inſe- 

parable , attendant upon an inflammation, 
the cauſe not only of many diſeaſes and death, but alſo 
frequently of an happy and ſucceſsful cure, 

As the nature of this diſorder, is of an highly 
latent ao concealed kind, ſo we ought the more care- 
a; to guard againſt miſtakes and errors in inveſtiga- 
ting it. 
| 560. But, in a reſearch of this kind, errors are 

eaſily fallen into, in conſquence of the large train of 
ſymptoms, with which this diſorder is generally at- 
tended, and without which, however, there may ftill 
be a fever. 

' 561. That ſuch errors may. be avoided, it is neceſſary, 
from among numberleſs ſymptoms ( 560), to ſelect 
thoſe phænomena alone, which always accompany 
every fever; from the preſence of which phyſicians 
know, that a fever is preſent ; and from the abſence 
of which they conclude, that a perſon is free from a 
fever. 

562. Then, from theſe ſymptoms and phznomena, 
"bly diſcovered (361), and maturely weighed, the 
particular nature of the fever is to be found out. 
563. All fevers, ariſing from an internal cauſe, are 
accompanied with horripilation, a quick pulſe and 
heat, at different times, and in various degrees of the 
diſorder. 

564. The fever in which the horripilation, quick 
pulſe, and heat (563), proceed with velocity and dan- 
ger, is called an acute fever. 

565. The fever, on the contrary, in which theſe 
three ſymptoms proceed ſlowly, either with or Wo 
out danger, is called a ſlow fever. | 

566. Both theſe ſpecies of fevers (564, 565), are 
either common and a or r only affect particu- 
lar perſons. 

567. Thoſe 
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567. Thoſe are called acute febrile diſorders, which 
are accompanied with an acute fever (364); whereas 
thoſe are called chronical febrile diſeaſes, which are 
attended with a flow fever (365). SOS | 
9568. Hence it is, that all theſe febrile diſorders 
(567), are not to be explained, without a previous 
knowledge of the nature of that fever, with which 
they are accompanied. "3 e 
569. Now the nature of the attendant fever is to be 
eſtimated, from the three common ſymptoms before 
ſpecified; which are, horripilation, a quick pulſe and 
heat (563). 5 1 „ 
570. Though theſe ſymptoms (563), are preſent, 
at ſome time, in every fever, yet the velocity of the 
_ pulſe, is the only ſymptom which continues from the 
beginning, to the end of the diſorder z and by which 
the phyſician judges, that a fever is preſent. 
571. In conſequence of this, whatever knowledge a 
phyſician has of a fever, depends entirely on the velo- 
city of the pulſe. 7% „ 
3 eee, cauſe, therefore, of this velo- 

city (571) of the pulſe is, in like manner, the proxi- 
mate cauſe of the fever, thus known from its ſymp- 
Toms. | 5 | 

373. This cauſe may, thereſore, be a too quick 
contraction of the heart. 2 

574. A too ſpeedy. reciprocal influx of the nervous 
fluid, conveyed from the cerebellum, into the muſcles 
and cavities of the heart, 8 e | 

575. Almoſt all fevers hitherto obſerved, arifing 
from an internal cauſe, begin firſt with a ſenſe of cold, 
concuſſion and horripilation; and this ſenſe is greater 
or leſs, ſhorter or longer, internal or external, accord- 
ing to the diverſity of patients, cauſes and fevers. 

376. In the beginning, therefore, of every fever 
ariſing from an internal cauſe (575), the pulſe is quick. 
imall, and frequently intermittent; whilſt there is 
often a paleneſs, coldneſs, rigor, tremor, and inſenſibi- 

lity of the extremities. 1 | » 
1 577. Hence 
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77. Hence it is obvious, that, in this period of the 
1 the ſanguineous humours become ſtagnant 
in the extremities of the minute veſſels, whilſt, at the 
ſame time, there is a cauſe irritating the heart to a 
ſtronger contraction. 

578. From theſe two BY WOT (577), we diſ- 


cover the cauſe of all the ſymptoms (575, 576), 
which appear on ſuch an occaſion, and are before enu- 


merated. 


579. In all fevers. where theſe ſymptoms (575, 


576, 577) have preceded, there ariſes an heat, which 


is greater or leſs, ſhorter or longer, internal or exter- 
nal, according to the diverſity of-fevers. 

580. As the heat (579) ſucceeds the fever already 
produced, it is obvious, the former muſt be rather 
the effect, than the cauſe and eſſence of the latter. 

581. Hence a quick contraction of the heart, and 
an increaſed reſiſtance of the capillary veſſels, are cir- 
cumſtances which account for all acute fevers. 

582. Both of theſe circumſtances (381) may, in a 


live animal, be produced by numberleſs and infinitely 
various cauſes; and as they may happen either jointly 


or ſeparately, ſo when one is produced, the other 
cafily follows. 


583. For this reaſon, the proximate cauſe of a 


fever (582), which conſiſts in the quick contraction of 


the heart, and the increaſed reſiſtance of the capillary 
veſſels, may itſelf have an almoſt infinite number 
of proximate cauſes, which are, 
584. Either ſingular, and peculiar to ſome perſons ; 
or univerſal and common to many: and theſe depend 
on the ſtate of the air, the quality of the aliments, and 
the patient's method of life. 

585. The ſingular cauſes, therefore, of a fever, are 


either particular, or epidemical. 


586. The proximate particular cauſes. ( 583) of a 
fever, may be reduced'to five claſſes ; which are, firſt, 
acrid aliments, drinks, ſauces, medicines or poiſons, 
when either * eſſed of ſuch a Fand as that they 
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cannot be digeſted, moved and evacuated ; or, when 
taken in ſuch a quantity, as to irritate, ſuffocate and 
obſtruct the veſſels, by their putrefaction; ſecondly, 
the retention of ſuch things in the habit as ought to be 
evacuated, in conſequence of cold, unctions, gloomy 
diſpoſitions of mind, improper aliments, drinks, me- 
dicines, poiſons, a cloudy and foggy air, eaſe, a re- 
miſſion of uſual exerciſes, obſtructions of the veſſels 
by their contents, or compreſſions of them by ſur- 
rounding ſubſtances ; thirdly, too much exerciſe of 
the mind, or body, and preternatural heat; fourthly, 
external applications of an acrid, pungent, corroding, 
lacerating, cauſtic and inflammatory nature; and 
fifthly, ſuch ſubſtances as induce a great change in the 
humours and their motion, ſuch as many external and 
internal things, hunger, exceſſive evacuations, the 
pus, water and ichor, in a dropſy and empyema, an 
acrid ſerum collected in any part,; an hot ſtate of the 
bile, an inflammation, a ſuppuration, a gangrene, a 
cancer, long protracted watchings, intenſe ſtudy of any 
kind, and exceſſive venery. 1 e 

587. The effects of a fever are, a brisk expulſion 
and propulſion of the fluids, an agitation of their ſtag- 
nant parts, a mixture of all their particles, a preva- 
lence over the reſiſting matter, a concoction of the 
humours a ſecretion of the concocted parts, and a 
criſis of that, which by its ſtimulating and coagulating 
quality, produced the fever; a change of health, and 
ſoundneſs into a morbid ſtate; a change of health 
into a diſpofition fit for bearing thoſe things, to which 
the patient was little accuſtomed before; an expreſſion 
of the moſt fluid parts of the humours, and inſpiſſa- 
tion of the reſt; thirſt, heat, pain, anxiety, weakneſs, 
laſſitude, a ſenſe of weight, and loathing of food. 

588. The ſooner the viſcidity of the juices is re- 
ſolved (577), and the more expeditiouſly the irritation 
is allayed (574), the lighter, ſhorter, and more ſalu- 
tary the fever is; and-on the contrary, it is the more 
violent, long and injurious, the longer it is before n 
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viſcidity of the humours is reſolved, and the irrita- 
tion allayed: fevers are, alſo, various, according to 
the, ſeveral degrees and conjunctions of this irritation 


24 


589. Hence it is, that fevers often exert the ſame 


efficacy with medicines, with reſpect to other diſ- 
_ eaſes, | | | 


590. Hence alſo the beginning, increaſe, height, 
decreaſe, criſis, change, and cure of fevers are va- 


rious, in acute and particular fevers. 


591. A fever terminates in death, ſome other diſ- 


order, or in health. : 


592. It terminates in death, when the ſolids are 
deſtroyed by a force acting too ſtrongly on them; or 
when the fluids are ſo depraved and peccant, as to 


obſtruct the vital veſſels, or thoſe through which new 


flaids onght to be conveyed, in the room of thoſe 


Joſt: hence ariſe inflammations, ſuppurations, and fe- 
brile gangrenes, in the vital viſcera, the heart, lungs, 


and cerebellum ; or aphthous ulcers in the prime viz, 

the frequent: cauſes of death in fevers 
593. A fever terminates in other diſeaſes, when, 

either by a too violent agitation, it injures the veſſels, 


and, diſſipating the more fluid parts of the humours, 


inſpiſſates the reſt; or when, by a two weak action, 
it is unable, by its force, to reſolve the coagulated 
parts of the fluids; or, when it depoſits the critical 


matter in ſome obſtructed, dilated, or ruptured veſſels: 


hence ariſe red ſpots, puſtules, eryſipelas, meaſles, 


 ſmall-pox, phlegmons, bubos, inflammations of the 


parotid glands, abſceſſes, gangrenes, ſphacelus, and 


ſchhirrhus, Cc. 


594. A fever terminates in health, firſt, when by its 
force it ſubdues, reſolves, renders moveable, and 


carries off, by inſenſible perſpiration, the material 


cauſe of the fever; and, at the ſame time, checks its 


_ impetus, by reſtoring an equable circulation: this 
univerſal reſolution almoſt reſembles the reſolution in 


the inflammation of a particular part (386); ſecond- 
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= ly, a fever terminates in health, when the. matter of 
=_ che diſeaſe, being, by the force of the fever, ſub- 
dued, reſolved, and rendered moveable, yet retains a 
certain quality, by which it reſiſts the equable circu- 
lation of the blood, ſtimulates the veſlels, and, by 
exciting ſome ſenſible evacuation, is expelled: hence 
ſweat, a diſcharge of the ſaliva, vomiting, a diarr- 
hea, and copious diſcharge of urine; happen critically, 
after the concoctiòn of the matter; and the ſtate of the 


* | 
” 


diſeaſe, generally within fourteen days. 5 
95. A fever, alſo terminates in health; when the 
matter of the diſeaſe being, by the force of the fever, 
ſubdued, reſolved; rendered moveable, and again; 
aſſimilated with the ſound humours, circulates without 
any criſis, or the induction of any other diſeaſe. = 
596. The genius, difference, and duration of acute. 
= fevers; when obſerved from the beginning through 
the ingreaſe to the height of the diſeaſe, enable us to 
= prognofticate its event; ſeveral changes, and final ter- 
mana. 86 | 1 
597. From all the circumſtances (from 558, to 
6597), therefore already enumerated, the general dia- 
gnoſtics and prognoſtics of fevers may be eaſily de- 
ans. co  - 1 Ed I, 
398. The general cure of fevers is moſt effetually' 
obtained, firſt, by preſerving and ſupporting that 
ſtrength upon which life depends; ſecondly, by cor- 
recting and expelling the acrid irritating-matter (574); | 
thirdly, by diſſolving and expelling the viſcid juices 
(377); and; fourthly; by mitigating the ſymptoms' _ 23 
J!. 1 
- 5 The ſtrength on which life depends, is ſup- 
ported by aliments, and drinks of eaſy digeſtion, op- 
poſite to putrefaction; allaying thirſt, fit for in- 
creaſing the appetite, and contrary to the Ehown cauſe 
of the diſorder. (Ste 28. N. 1. 4;) ; 9 
600. The aliments are to be exhibited at the time 
the fever is abſent, or, at leaſt, when its force is 
. e 1 


* 501. The 
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501. The aliments are to be exhibited in a ſmall 

1 8 though frequently repeated at intervals, leſt 
the IN ſhould Pc or a change induced 
602. The quantity and quality of the aliments are 
to be eſtimated and determined, firſt, from the pro- 
bability of the duration of the fever, (588, 589, 590, 
599, 597) whether for one, four, ſeven, nine, eleven, 
fourteen, twenty-one, thirty, forty, or ſixty days; for 
 a&-much aliments ought to be exhibited as are ſuffi- 
cient for ſupporting the ſtrength, and rendering it fit 
for the purpoſes of concoction, and a criſis : the 
' ſhorter. wy diſeaſe, . the leſs and the weaker the ali- 
ments ought to be; whereas the longer the fever, the 
more and the ſtronger they ought to be ; ſecondly, 
from the age of the patient; tor the younger and 
the older perſons are, with the greater difficulty they 
bear hunger; thirdly, the height and vehemence of 
the diſorder, when known, require aliments of va- 
rious vircues, and exhibited in different quantities: in 
the height, a ſmall quantity of light aliments is to 
be uſed; but, in the increaſe and decline, the more 
and the ſtronger ought the aliments to be, the more 
the diſeaſe is diſtant from its height; fourthly, from 
the place in which the patient lives : for thoſe who 
live near the equator, commodiouſly bear light food, 
which does not ſo well agree with thoſe who live near 
the poles; fifthly, from the ſeaſon of the year; be- 
cauſe the ſummer requires light, and the winter 
ſtronger aliments; ſixthly, from the cuſtom and na- 
tural conſtitution of the patient: for, the perſon, who 
when in a ſtate of health, uſing delicate aliments, has 
them caſily digeſted, requires a pretty large quan- 
tity of aliments, becauſe the veſſels and viſcera were 
accuſtomed to them before; and, ſeventhly, from the 


ſenſe of lightneſs or weight ſucceeding the uſe of the 


8 
4 

9 
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aliments. . - -:- . | 3 
603. Any external irritat'ng ſubſtance, ſuch as the 
acute fragments of glaſs, metal, wood, ſtone, an 


—— 
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bones; ſtimulating, corroding, veſicating, cauſtic, 

ſeptic, and poiſonous ſubſtances; or ſuch as produce 

a redneſs of the parts, are, with alf ëxpedition, to be 

removed; and the parts in which ſuch ſubſtances were 

lodged, and are injured by them, are to be fomented 

with viſcid, mucous, mild, oleous, anodine, and gent- 
ly aperient fomentations. "Thus, | 


Take fix quince-ſeeds, and of the diſtilled waters of 
roſe and elder-flowers each three ounces : make 
into an emulſion, to which, when pure, add half 
an ounce of rectified ſpirit of wine, and one dram 

of the tincture of opium. 1 


— 


I bis intention is, alſo, anſwered by the unguentum 
aureum, baſilicon, diapompholygos, the unguentum 
nutritum, ointment of poplar, and ointment of roſes. 
Hog. The acrid irritating ſubſtance lodged: inter- 
nally, ſuch as the acrimony of an inflammation, ſup- 
puration, gangrene, ſphacelus, cancer, carious bone, 
ichor, pus, and acrid or ſtagnant lymph, is to be re- 
moved, or corrected, by: the methods preſcribed un- 
der their reſpective articles.. Ts 
Sog. An acrid irritating. quality, induced on the 
fluids, may, and ought to be corrected by the uſe of 
the ſix non-naturals, and various remedies adapted to 
the known ſtate and nature of the diſorder: this in- 
tention is excellently anſwered, | 


Firſt, by reſt, both of the body and mind; ab- 
ſtinence from too much exerciſe ; by moiſtening, di- 
= luting, mild, and lenient ſubſtances; ſuch as ptiſans, 
And laxative decoctions. e ' f 
Secondly, By temperating the exceſſive heat of the 
air; by cooling exhalations, eſpecially thoſe of plants 
Proper for this purpoſe; by drinking ſubacid, gently 
nitrated water, with a ſmall quantity of ſubacid wine; 

by ſubacid, gently demulcent, and moderately ſalted 

. aliments; and, by medicines of a ſimilar nature. Thus, 
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Take of the decoction of barley twenty- five ounces ; 
of pure nitre one dram ; of Rheniſh-wine fix ; 
ounces; of the robs of currans and elder each 
two ounces : mix all together, and let the pa- 


tient take an ounce or two every quarter of an 
hour. 


Take of. the diſtilled waters of ſuccory, fumitory, 
and baum each three ounces; of the ſpirit of 
common falt one dram; of the ſyrup of mulber- 

ries two ounces; and of pure nitre half a dram : 


mix ail together, and let the patient take a ſpoon- 
ful every half hour. 


Take of the cryſtals of tartar EVE drams; and of 
= pure nitre half a dram : reduce to a powder, of 
3 which let the patient take half a ſcruple every 

three hours, in ſome proper ptiſan. 
Ny hirdly, By ume ung the exceſſive moiſture of 
the air, by large fires of aromatic and reſinous woods, 
and by the exhalations of aromatic ſubſtances, Thus, 


Take of the recent herbs of marjoram, curled mint, 
origanum, and roſemary each two handfuls ; of 
the flowers of Roman chamomile, red roſes, tan- 

ſey, and lavender each one handful; of Syrian 
marum half an handful; of the roots of F loren- 
tine orris, garden · angelica, and maſterwort, each 
three ounces; of the ſhavings of ſaſſafras two 
ounces; and of bruiſed ſeleri - ſeeds three ounces: 
cut all down, and reduce to a powder, to be 

ſprinkled in the room where che patient is. 

Fourthly, by correcting the putrid ſtate of the a air, 


by throwing gar TIE: vinegar, and ſalt upon 
live coals. 


F ifthly, 
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Fifthly, if a fever is excited by affections of the 
mind, theſo are to be regulated by reaſon, and con- 
trary affections, by variety oſ objects, anodynes, and 
Oplates. VT 
Sixthly, when a fever proceeds from acrid, acid ali- 
ments, this acrimony is to be diluted, checked, abſorbed, 
and changed into a compound ſalt; and this effect is pro- 
duced by the aqueous and eee parts of animals, 
by oleous and cretaceous ſubſtances, ſhells of fiſnes, 
crabs- eyes, pinguious earths, alcaline, fixed, volatile, 
ſimple, and compound ſalts. See from (60 to 69.) _ 
Seventhly, when the fever ariſes from acrid ſaline 
aliments, this acrimony is to be diluted by aqueous 
medicines, and evacuated at the ſame time; tempered 
by mild oleous medicines, and corrected by lixivious 
preparations of quick- line. 
Eighthly, when the fever proceeds from acrid, aro- 
matic, and heating aliments, the acrimony is to be 
. diluted by aqueous fluids, corrected by acids, reſolved 
and deterged by ſaponaceous acids, and tempered | 
milg, 5 9 rp ſubſtances. As alcaleſcent acrid ſub- 
ſtances belong to this claſs, ſo we hence learn the 
method of treating fevers produced by them. 8 
Ninthly, when a fever is produced by the alcaleſcent 
parts of animals, it is to be cured by the meaſures di- 
rected from (76 to 91.) VV 
Tenthly, when a fever proceeds from too large a 
quanitty of aliments, or the uſe of fuch as conſtrict 
the ſtomach, it is to be cured by diturion, faſting, vo- 
miting, and rendring the body ſoluble ;. gentle vomits 
may be prepared in the following manners 


nd 


Take of light barley-water thirty-ſix ounces; of ', _ 
. © © oxymel of ſquills three ounces ; and of vittiolated - 

'* tartar, which is not acid two drams: mix, and 
let the patient take two ounces every half hour. 
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Take of the rob of elder three ounces ; vinegar of 
ſſquills one ounce ; and diſtilled baum-water fix 
ounces : mix all together, and let the patient 


a 
_ ? 


„ nale half an ounce ever? half hour. 


Take five grains of emetic-tartar, for one doſe. 
Take one qunce and an half of emetic-wine for a 
Take of white ipecacuanha-root one ſcruple, reduce 

to a powder, to be taken for one doſe. 

4 $0 | : Fats LOA . Or, 465 5 . 

Take of the powder of ipecacuanha- root four 

ſcruples; and of white-wine three ounces : boil 


in a long phial for four hours; and exhibit the 


- 


liquor when ſtrained for one doſe, 
. LEG £2. „ C647 at. 
Take five recent leaves of aſarabacca, cut down; pour 
upon them boiling water; let them infuſe for 
Half an hour, and exhibit the expreſſed juice for 


* 


- 


Eleventhly, a fever brought on by acrid, fermented, 
or fermenting liquors, acid, oleous, aromatic, or 
diſtilled fluids, pr a ſimple acrimony, is to be removed 
by the ſame remedies, with thofe mentioned above in 

Iwelfchly, a fever arifing from exceſſive watchings 
is cured by the ſame methods, with thoſe recommend- 
ed above in N. 1, 2, and g. „„ 


Thir* 
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Thirteenthly, if a fever ariſes from an alcaline, acid; 


lege, or ſaponaceous putrid acri. mony, conttacted 


by a retention of the excrementitious humours, theſe 
muſt be rendered moveahle, their paſſages muſt be 
lubricated, and their proper emunctories opened; in 
mean time the vital powers, whick expel them, muſt 
be ſtimulated and augmented: and this is to be done 


both by internal and external remedies. 


The prineipal excrementitious hymours, which, if 
| retained, are capable of exciting a fever, are the faces 
of the belly, the urine, the lochia, the dane den 
blood a the perſpirable matter. phe 50 

606. The emunctories are opened by refulving the 
matter fixed therein, and by relaxing them when. .ob- 


ſtructed: this is done _ baths, clyſters, frictions, 


abraſion of the hairs, and ct the ain Ser 
from (10% to 144. 225 


607. What ſtagnates at whe extremities of the — 


nical veſſels, on account of too great a quantity of 
blood, by which the veſſels are compreſſed, is reduced 
to a ſtate of fluidity, by diminiſhing the quantity of 
blood by veneſection; and we learn, that this is the 


caſe, by the ſigns of a plethora, ſpecified under 106. 


608. What adheres to the extremities of the capil- 
lary veſſels, on account of ſpaſmodic contractions of 


their fibres, by which their capacities are diminiſhed, 


15 reſolved by relaxing the fibres from (53 to 55), and 
removing the acrimony which cauſes their contraction 
for the methods of doing which, lee ( T6 30% 54, 66, 
67, 88, 102, 103, 104, 105, 127, 128.) 

609. What adheres on account of its. own viſcidity, 
and lentor, is reſolved by various remedies, the prin- 
_ cipal of which conſiſts in a due moderation of the 
fever itſelf, in ſuch a manner, that by means thereof 
the coagulation may be reſolved (587, 589, 393, 594) 
it is therefore neceſſary, to regulate the fever in ſuch 
a manner, firſt, that no inflammations, ſuppurations, 


gangrenes, or fphacelations (592), may be produced, 


the anger of which | is evinced, by the violence of th, 
F 4 - 7 ſymptom, 
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ſymptoms, particularly heat, compared with the = 
ſtrength of the vaſcular ſyſtem. _ EO: | 
Secondly, that the moſt fluid parts of the blood may 
not be diſſipated by too violent a motion thereof ; the 
ſigns of which diſſipation are, a dryneſs of the noſtrils, 
eyes, throat and tongue; an hoarſeneſs, a dryneſs of 
of the skin, a diminiſhed excretion of Urine, and a 
ſmall, quick and unequal pulſe. „„ 
Thirdly, that before the concoction of the febrile 
matter, the fever may not become too weak, fo as to 
be incapable of ſubduing, moving, ſecreting, and ex- 
creting the cauſe of the diſeaſe. This ſtate is diſtin- 
iſned by an univerſal languor of all the vital actions, 
ore the ſigns of concoction appear. e 
610. In caſe the febrile motion is exorbitant (ror), it 
- muſt be moderated by abſtinence, or an extremely ſlen- 
der diet, by aqueous drinks, by a ſomewhat cool air, 
by. calming the paſſions of the mind, by veneſection, 
refrigerating clyſters, and by mild, aqueous, gluti- 
nous, ae ee anodyne, and opiate medicines. 
Compare from (92 to 106. oo 
Refrigerating clyſters may be prepared in the fol- 
%%% ᷣ ᷣ ᷣ . ĩ ĩ ĩĩĩ (ß 4 pies 


Take of pure nitre two drams; of honey of roſes 
one ounce; and of recent whey twelve ounces: 
mix for a clyſter. J 


| CY Or, 5 
Fake of common vinegar one ounce; of native 
nitre three drams; of ſolutive ſyrup of roſes, 
with ſena two ounces; and of a decoction of bars 

ley twelve ounces: mix for a clyſten. 
Take of butter-milk ten ounces ; and ſyrup of pale 
- roſes two ounces: mix up for a clyſter. 


# +4 8-4 
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Or, 


Take of the common emollient decoction, 1 
ounces; of pure nitre three drams; and of honey 
of mercury one ounce and.s an + half: mix for a 


_ clyſter. 


617. If the Ry is too nerd it 10 5 be raiſed 
by 2 cardiac regimen, conſiſting of the more generous 
ſorts of food and drink; by reſpiring a ſomewhat 
warm air; by exciting the Tae of the mind, by 
acrid, volatile, aromatic, fermented medicines; by 
frictions, Hear, mul cular motion,baths and fomentations. 


ForMs OF MEDICINES IX A FEBRILE 
|  LanGvoR, | q 


Kc ake of oxymel of ſquills three ounces ; of Mat- 
thiolus's \piritus-vite three drams; of diſtilled. 
mint - water four. ounces z and of diſtilled cinna- 
mon- water one ounce: mix all er. and let 
the Patient drink an ounce © every . 


— 


Take of the diaſcordium of Sylotes'au one — and 
an half; of the theriaca andromachi one dram 
and an half; of the ſyrup of the five aperient 

roots two ounces ; and of the diſtilled water of 

_ © -carduvus benedieue fix ounces: mix all 9 
for the ſame ue N 


Take of the confection of alkerincs one dg 5 bf 
| candied ginger ſix drams ; of the roots of con- 
ay erva, and virginia ſnake-root each one dram ; 
of the ſyrup of the five aperient roots, a ſuf- 

chip quantity for making a conſerve: of which 

t the patient take half a dram every four hours. 


Take of the counteſs of Kent's powder one « ſeruple 
by wn an half: and exhibit it for a doſe every. four. 
"hours. | | | Take 
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Take of white ginger, Winter s bark, of the roots 
of zedoary, contrayerva, and Virginian ſnake- 
See each one dram; and of the troches of vi- 
rs two drams: reduce to a fine powder, to be 
ivided into · doſes of one ſcruple and an half; 
one of which is to be taken every four hours. 


Take of the falt of carduus benechckus half a dram ;, 3 
of burnt hartſhorn one dram; of red coral two 
ſcruples z and of the diſtilled. oils of cinnamon, 
and citron-peel, each three drops : reduce to a 

wder, to be e into ten — for the . 
ame uſe. | 5 


612. Next to the due regulation of the fobrile mo- 
tion (609), the moſt important remedy againſt the 
viſcidity of the juices is, the reſtitution of the elaſtic 


force of the veſſels, by diminiſhing the quantity _— 


fluids, by copious veneſection, performed with expe- 


dition, and form a large orifice; and immediately 


after, or at the fame time, eng their motion by 


ſtimulating remedies. 


613. Laſtly, the viſcid juices are rendered Bula, by 
with aqueous drinks, baths, fomentations, and 
clyſters ; uſing at the ſame time frictions. 
614. And theſe have a much better effect, if taken 
warm; if refolvent ſalts, as nit e, are mixed in a due 
proportion with the aqueous fluids; and if gently 
aromatic, bitter, and lacteſcent cooling 2 are 


boiled in them. 


The bitter lafeſcent cooling vegerables ares, 
; Gum-ſuecory, - | 


Succory, + 

The ſeveral ns of dankee. 
Lettuce, 
Viper 3 6 


2 


dl ſtle, 4 
The ſeveral ſpecies of dandelion, 
- Goats-beard, 


615. But that theſe 4513 614) may operate well, 
_ expeditiouſly, ſafely, and with efficacy, veneſection is 
to precede their uſe ; for this facilitates their Ingrels. 
their mixture with, and action upon the blood. 


616. So ſoon as by theſe remedies (609, 610, 61 5 


67 2, 613, 614, 615), the morbid viſcidity is diſſolved 
by a continuation of the ſame, and - ſometimes aug- 
menting their actions, it is forced through the veſſels, 
and expelled: ſometimes, however, it may be ſo far 
ſubdued and corrected, as to be rendered ſimilar 
to the healthy Juices and require no expulſion, 
; (394 N. 1. 5 

617. The uſual Famptoms accompanying an acute 
fever are cold, tremors, anxiety, thirſt, nauſea, ' e- 
ructations, vomiting, weakneſs, heat, reſtleſſneſs, 


dryneſs, | delirium, coma, watchings, convulſions, 


ſweats. diarrhæas, and inflammatory puſtules. 


. 618. All theſe ſymptoms (617) arifing from, and | 


counter by the fever (581, 587) ceaſe ſpontaneouſly, 
when that is removed (394, 595s 598 to 617); for 


this reaſon, they require no particular method of _ 


vided they can be ſupported without e endanger; 
life, till the termination of the fever. 


619. But it mult be remarked, that theſe 2 


frequently ariſe from an attempt of the vital powers 


to form à criſis, and expel the critical matter; and 


then they precede, accompany, and follow the crifis ; 
in which caſes, nothing mult be done to moderate- 
them, which can in any degree interfere with the ſa- 
lutary work carrying on by nature. 

. 620. But if any of theſe ſymptoms are unſcaſone 
ble, or too ſevere to be ſupported without the hazard 
_ of life; if fo troubleſome, as to render the patient 


vnſupportably uneaſy ; or if there is _— of their _ 


producing ſome more formidable diſor 
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220 Of Wounds in general. 
caſes, they muſt be mitigated by remedies adapted to 

them ; always having due regard to the cauſe (586), 

and ſtate (590), of the original diſtemper. © 


FxBR1ILE SYMPTOMs, and firſt of FaBRILE 
- . CoLD. CC 


621. Old in the beginning of acute fevers, ariſes 
from a decreaſed attrition 'of the liquids 
with each other, and their reſpective veſſels ; a dimi- 
nution of the circulatory motien; a ſtagnation of the 
liquids at the extremities. of the veſſels ; a diminiſh< 
ed contraction of the heart, or only a partial eva- 
cuation of its ventricles; and a leſs copious influx of 
the ſpirits conveyed from the cerebellum, = © 
622. This cold, if of long duration, cauſes poly- 
poſe concretions in the larger veſſels near the heart; 
and in the ſmall veſſels an evacuation of the fluids 
they ought to contain, in conſequence of their con- 
traction; and in both theſe cates many and ſevere 
orders are ß nt 5 ß ĩ ĩ i 
623. Hence the reaſons are evident, why intenſe 
coldneſs, in the beginning of acute ſevers, is of very 
bad preſage why the fever is dangerous, in propor- 
tion to the cold perceived upon its firſt attack; and 
why in the beginning of the plague, an exceſſive 
ſenſation of cold is ſucceeded by as exceſſive a degree 
MES Et CS m;; AER IU br 
624. If any attempts are made to remove the cold- 
neſs in the beginning of acute fevers, by any remedies 
which ſtimulate briskly, under whatever denomina- 
tion, a foundation is frequently laid for an incurable 
inflammation in the ſequel. For this reaſon, all kind 
of acrid ſaline medicines, aromatic and oleous ſub- 
ſtances, and veſicatories, are to be condemned in theſe 
caſes, as highly perniciou s. 
62. But a much more ſafe, and effectual method 
of cure may be purſued, by exhibiting warm aqueous 
drinks impregnated with nitre, a little honey ane 
6 | | 1. : Wine 
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| wins by baths, vapours, Calan wah lotions, 


made-of the fame ſorts of liquors, ang * > moderate 


friftions. 
626. For theſe, (6 25). uſed at firſt, are capable of | 


: * and preventing VA. great ; diſorders (622. b 


Ter of barley-water thirty ounces 3/ of pure nitre . 
two drams; of ſimple oxymel chree ounces; 
and of diſtilled aromatic clove- water two ounces: 
minx all together, and let the patient every quar- 
e an hour, drink-two eee Farm # 


3 Tate af, laws greater and leſſer cold ſeeds, each 
two drams: make into an emulſion with water; 
With three pints of which mix, of diſtilled fen 
nel - water four ounces; of ſal prunellæ two ſcru- 
2 z of the ſyrup of the five aperient roots two 
- ouncesz and of the ſvrup of violets half an 


: _ to be Tot: oy pk fame POOR 
with the other. 


— 1 of "diſtilled ww - water one | pint; of the 
diſtilled water of roſe-flowers one ounce ; of di- 

5 8 Filled hlder · flower water eight gunces of diſtil., 
led cinnamon-water one ounce and an half; of 
Narr, s ſpiritus vitæ half an ounce; and of 
' Fernelius's ſyrup of mugwort two ounces: mix 
all together, and exhibit for the ſame ule, 


Coffee, decoftions of ſaflafras and: ſanders, together 
with others of a like nature, are of ſingular ſervice in 


% * 


the cold fit, eſpecially if towards the end of their pre- 


Paration a ſmall. TR of ſome: aromatic fubſanny 


| 1 added. 


Tale of the white, yellow, and 4 Gude each 
one ounce : boil in water for a quarter of an 
hour: then add of the roots of fennel four ounces; * 


| of the ſhavings of aalen te ounces ; and of li- 
quorice 
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quorice half an ounce: let them boil for a mo- 
ment, and ſtrain off four pints, for the ſame uſe 
with the other. : | = 5 


 FeBRILE TREMOR. 


627. K Tremor is a vacillation of the muſcles, be- 


I twixt the ſtate of tenfion, and that of re- 
laxation, the diſtending and relaxing cauſes ſuddenly, 

and involuntarily, ſucceeding each other; which ſup- 
poſes an alternate ceſſation, and repetition of the in- 


Hux of the arterial, and nervous fluid into the muſ- 


cles: in the beginning of a fever, therefore it ariſes 
from a partial ſtagnation of both the above- mentioned 
fluids; but, in the latter end of a fever, a deficience 


of them, after they have been too much diſſipated. 


628. A tremor, if of long duration, cauſes impe- 
diments to the circulation of the vital humours, and 
all their fatal conſequen ce. 

Hence we diſcover the diagnoſtic and prognoſtic 
ſigns of a febrile tremor. , | 

629. The prefence of the tremor is ſufficiently ob- 


vious to the ſenſes; and we may alſo know from what 


cauſe it proceeds, whether for inſtance, it ariſes from a 
plethora, as in plethoric pe; ſons, who are frequently 
ſcized with a tremor, or from a ſtagnation of the 


fluids, a ſlowneſs of their motion, or a defect in their 
quantity, which generally happens in the end of diſ- 


eaſes, or after copious evacuations. A plethora is 


knoun by its peculiar ſigns before enumerated, a ſtag- 
nation of the fluids, is diſcovered by thoſe ſigns, which 
indicate, that the functions of the lungs and brain are 
injured, becauſe a free circulation of the blood through 
the minut2 veſſels, is abſolutely neceſſary to the ſound- 


neſs of the actions depending upon theſe viſcera. The 


too Now circulation of the fiuids, is obvious from the 


weak and flow pulſe, together with the languor of the 
whole body. And the want of a due quantity of fluids 


is known trom preceeding copious evacuations, a col- 
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= lapſed ſtate of the veſſels, and the weakneſs of the 


As for the Prognoſtic. 


This informs us, that if the tremor is long conti- 
nued, we have reaſon to dread an obſtruction of the 
circulation, and all the misfortunes depending, upon 
that circumſtance. Beſides. the noſtic determines 
whether the cure of the tremor will be eaſy or diffi- 
cult, expeditious or long protracted, eſpecially accord- 
ing to the diverſity of the productive cauſe z for if it 
ariſes from a plethora, it will. eaſily be removed by 
veneſection, and other evacuations. If it ariſes from a 
ſtagnation of the blood, the cure is generally more 
flow and difficult. When the tremor proceeds from 
penury of blood, after violent evacuations, it may in- 
deed be eured, if the patient's ſtrength is not ſo far 
exhauſted, that the aliments cannot be converted into 
laudable humours. But the cure in this caſe requires as 
long a time as is neceſſary to reſtore what was loſt. 
But when a tremor ariſes from violent paſſions of the 
mind, which induce a change on the common ſenſory, 
and is not removed when the paſſions are allayed, but 
remains long and rages with force, a difficult, and 
often an impoſſible cure may be prognoſticated. _ 


5 Why a tremor is accompanied with a ſenſe of cold? 


During the febrile tremor, the pulſe which is ſmall 
and frequently intermittent, together with paleneſs of 
_ the patient's complexion, indicate a ſtagnation of the 
humours in the minute veſſels, in conſequence of which 
the motion of the arterial blood is greatly diſturbed, 
ſince one moment, the pulſe is almoſt imperceptible, 
and the next becomes very conſpicuous, . Beſides, the + 
ſecretion of the ſpirits, and their motion throgh the 
nerves, require a free circulation of the arterial blood, 
through the veſſels of the brain, in conſequenee of 


which 


LI 
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Which it is has that in ſuch à cafe iche wistson of 
the ſpirits through the nerves muſt be diſturbed: Hence 
the two cauſes of muſcular motion, which are the in- 
flux of the arterial blood, and the nervous fluid into 
the muſcles will be diſturbeg, ſo that it is ſufficiently 
eaſy to aſſign a reaſon Herbe tremor ee a fe⸗ 

brile RO; hes | 


eee, bad efert BY 


ER tremor is ſo bad a gas becauſe lt di. 
cates either the penury or ſtagnation of the arterial and 
nervous fluids. And ſuch a tremor appearing in the 
beginning of a fever, denotes che power and | 
of the cauſe which i = capable of exciting ſo violent com- 
motions in a body before ſound. Beſides,” as an ex- 
ceſſive tremor obſtructs the circulation of the hu- 
mours, a numerous train of misfortunes is juſtly to be 
"dreaded from it: it is alſo to be obſerved, -that unleſs 
theſe tremors which a 8 in the progreſs of acute 
fevers and other dif preceed critical evacuations, 
they often afford as bad 'prognoſtics, becauſe they ge- 
'nerally indicate that the matter of the diſeaſe is con- 
veyed to the head, where it diſturbs the equable mo- 
tion of the nervous fluid, in the very origin of all 
the nerves, which is the medullary ſubſtance of the 


brain: hence Hippocrates in Coac Prænot. N. 29. Char- 


ters Tom. 8. affirms, . that tremors are mortal in 
atients labouring under a violent hrenitis ; ; and, 


wit N. 95. and Prorrbet, Lib. 1. N. 14. Charter. 


Tom. 8. he ſays, „that tremors happening to thoſe 
« who are rendered delirious by a ne of black 


e bile are bad. And in Coac Prænot. N. 345. Char- 


ter. Tom. 8. and Prerrhet Lib. 1. N. 29. he ſays, 

chat if thoſe who have a palpitation over their 
_ * whole body become fpeechleſs they die.“? An in- 
ſtance of this, he furniſhes us with in Lib. 1. Epidem. 
gr. 4. t were the patient deſcribed becoming Phren- 
. tic, was — of his ſpeech the ſecond day in che 
aw: : ATT 
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t. morning, was ſeized with palpitations all over his 
« body, and on the fourth day died.” Many more 
ſimilar inſtances might be added from Hippocrates, but 
theſe are ſufficient to prove that tremors often lay a 
foundation for bad prognoſtics in diſeaſs. 

Why a tremor is brought out by violent paſſions of the 
5 e 1-2, 1 


It is not to be doubted, but the whole common 


ſenfory may be diſturbed by violent paſſions of the 


mind; ſo that it is not ſurpriſing that a tremor 
ſhould, in conſequence of this circumſtance, ariſe 


from an irregular influx of the nervous fluid into the 


muſcles. Though perlons tranſported with anger, or 


an exceſs of joy, are equally ſeized with. a trembling 
all over the. body, yet a tremor principally ſucceeds 


dread or terror. Thus Dolon, Hefor's (py, when ſeized. 
by Diomedes, is by Homer beautifully repreſented as 
ſtammering in his ſpeech, ſtriking his ſuperior and in- 
ferior teeth againſt each other, and trembling all oer 
the body. I myſelf knew a man, who being ſudden- 
ly waked from his ſleep by thunder, was ſeized with 
an univerſal tremor, which laſted the twenty remain- 
ing years of his life. It is therefore obvious, that by 
violent paſſions of the mind, and eſpecially by terror, 


ſuch a ſtate of the common ſenſory may be induced, 


as that by the ſlighteſt cauſes the motion of the ſpi- 
rits is diſturbed, and a violent tremor brought on, 
though the patient is in every other reſpect perfectly 
ſound. 5 ü | | 


Why a tremor happens about the time when the patient 


dies? | 


A tremor is produced where the influx of the ner- 
vous and arterial flaids ſometimes happens, and ſome- 


times ceaſcs : but about the time of a patient's death, 
the irregularity and intermiſſion of the pulſe indicate, 


n 


#2 
Of Fevers. 
that the blood can hardly any longer be conveyed | 
from the right ventricle of the heart through the 
lungs to the left ventricle : hence the heart is not 
ſtrongly contracted, but trembles and palpitates very 
quickly, till in a few moments after, fuch a quanti- 
ty of blood is conveyed to the left ventricle of the 
heart, that, being by this means irritated, it contracts 
itſelf more ſtrongly, and propells the blood contained 
in it, with greater force into the arteries, than it did 
before: hence on this occaſion there is a greater in- 
flux of the arterial blood into the muſcles, and a 
more forcible conveyance of it to the brain, by which 
means the motion of the ſpirits through the nerves is 
augmented ; but ſoon after, all theſe accidents ceaſe, 
till che ſubſequent repletion and contraction of the 
heart produce them again: hence it is obvious, that 
about the death of a patient, the influx of the arterial 
and nervous fluids, is ſometimes performed and ſome- 
times ceaſes; from which circumitance a tremor ariſes. 
Thus Hippocrates, in Coac Prænot. N. 64, Charter. 
Tom. 8. tells us, „That in patients reduced to a 
«© bad condition, {mall tremors, (Tx ch Tropwlia) 
and eruginous vomitings, are mortal ſigns, | 


Why a tremor happens after all exceſſive evacuations ? 


A ſufficient plenitude of the veſſels, and eſpecially 
of the arteries, is requiſite to the equable circulation 
of the humours; for, as is obvious from phiſiology, 
there are. two. cauſes by which the blood is conveyed 
through the veſſels, and theſe are, firſt, the force 
by which the heart expels the blood into the arte- 

ries, and by that means dilates them; and, ſecondly, 
the contraction of the diſtended arteries, which pro- 
pels the blood they contain, whilſt during the diaſtole 
of the heart its action ceaſes : but unlets the arterics, 
were preyiouſly- diſtended, they could not contract. 
themſelves ; nor could the heart diſtend the arteries, 
unleſs the latter were full at the time, when the 
«| 5 Former 
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former forces the blood contained in its cavities into 
them; for, if the arteries were empty, or ſo little 
filled, that in the ſmalleſt diameter of their gpntrac- 
tion, they were not in every point of their internal 
ſurface contiguous to the fluid they contain, it is ſuf- 
ficiently obvious, that the blood expelled from the 
heart, might fill the arteries without dilating them; 
in conſequence of which, their ſubſequent contraction 
would not happen. But as the larger arteries are 
ſtrong and elaſtic canals, they are not- collapſed, tho? 
the fluid which ought to fill them ſhould be wanting, 
but remain- in the ſmalleſt diameter of their con- 
traction: hence if there is ſo great a loſs of humours, 
that in the greateſt contraction of the arteries, a due 
plenitude is wanting, it is obvious that their ſyſtole 
cannot act on the fluids they contain, in conſequence. 
of which death, which is a total ceſſation of motion 
in the blood muſt happen. But when a violent eva- 
cuation carries off only ſuch a quantity of humour, 
that there may ſtill be ſome, though a weak diſtenſion, 
of the arteries produced by the blood expelled from 
the heart, the circulation will not entirely ceaſe, but 
will become languid and unequable: hence the influx 
of the arterial and nervous fluid into the muſcles, 
will be diſturbed, and a tremor by that means pro- 
duced. Thus in the killing of animals, we obſerve, 
that they tremble after a large quantity of blood has 
flowed from them; and it is confirmed by daily 
experience, that tremors happen after violent diar- 
heas, choleras, or any other quick and profuſe eva- 

cuation. . Pu” | 


| Why a Tremor happens N | due drinking of cobat- 
5 ever kind of liquor? $45 


* 
>» 


When liquors are daily drank to exceſs, the quay: 
tity of fluids to be tranſmitted through the veſſels 18 
augmented, in conſequence of which a greater diſten- 
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ſion of the veſſels than uſual is produced. But a pre- 
ternatural diſtenſion of the veſſels, eſpecially if often 
repeated, is ſucceeded by a morbid weakneſs of the 
fibres hence the veſſels may indeed be more eaſily 
"dilated, but they will re-act with leſs force upon the 
diſtending fluid, and upon this re- action the motion 
of the fluids through the veſſels in ſome meaſure de- 
pends. Beſides when the liquor drank is evacuated by 
ſweat or urine, the fibres before diſtended being now 
weakened, do not with ſufficient force contract them- 
ſelves towards the axis of the veſſels which they form, 


in order to make an univerſal and equable compreſ- 


ſion upon the contained fluids : hence ſymptoms will 
be produced fimilar to thoſe ariſing from exceſſive 

_ evacuations. This is the reaſon why thoſe who dail 
-ufe large quantities of tepid aqueous liquors, are "4 
frequently afflicted with a trembling of their limbs, 
and theſe ſymptoms are ſtill augmented, becauſe by 
ſuch liquors the aqueous fluidity of the blood being 
increaſed, all the veſſels and viſcera are by that means 
-weakened, in conſequence of which the laſt 
tion of the highly ſubtile nervous fluid is leſs ſucceſs- 
fully carried on. But a tremor moſt frequently fuc- 


elabora- 


ceeds the abuſe of wine of fermented ſpirits, which 


are obſerved to produce a far greater diſtenſion of the 


veſſels, than aqueous liquors. Hence unleſs perſons 


addicted to ſuch liquors, have their veſſels perpetually 


diſtended with them, they are afflicted with an uni- 
verſal tremor, become languid, and are rendered un- 


fit for all the duties of ſocial life. Thus, though they 
are ſenſible of their erros, a deſire of relief, forces 


them to the repeated commiſſion of it. 3 
630. A febrile tremor is cured by reſtoring an equa - 


ble influx of the arterial fluid into the arteries, and its 


due preflure upon them, and of the ſpirits of the 
cerebellum into the moving fibres. This is done in the 


beginning of the fever, by fuch remedies as difſolve 


| viſcidities, 


viſcidities, and reſtore the ſtrength (from (606 to 6179. 
which are ſpecified above: bur at the latter end of a 
fever, by whatever expeditiouſly recruits the diſſipated 
liquids, and corroborates the fibres and viſcera (46, 


V, 48, 490. WO 
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631. A Nxiety is cauſed by ſome impediment to the 
rs A egreſs of the blood from the heart; and, 
in confequence of this, from an impoſſibility of its 
due circulation through the ramifications of the pul- 
monary veſſels, and thoſe of the aorta: and theſe 
ariſe either from a ſpaſmodic contraction of the ſmall 
veſſels, or an inflammatory ſpiſſitude of the blood, 
which renders it incapable of circulating through the 
proper canals. Or the ſame ſymptom is produced by 
an impediment to the paſſage of the blood through 
the vena portæ, from the fame cauſes : ſince, there 
all the blood convey*'d to the abdominal viſcera by the 
cxliac and melenteric arteries, and thence to the vena 
portz by the veins, cannot paſs farther, it muſt there 
ſtagnate, diſtend the veſſels, and reſiſt the freſh influx 
of blood into the arteries laſt mentioned, thereby pro- 
ducing the moſt fatal conſequences. On this account it 
is abſolutely neceſſary, in all acute diſtempers, to ob- 
ſerve, with the utmoſt diligence, the cauſes of both 
theſe ſpecies of anxiety; and, by all poſſible means, to 
remove them. 5 O37 
632. If ſuch an anxiety (630), continues long about 
the heart and vital parts, it will produce polypole con- 
cretions, inflammations, and ſudden gangrenes, ac- 
companied with intolerable uneaſfineſs, and ſoon ſuc- 
ceeded by death, but that, whoſe cauſe is ſituated in 
the hypochondria, will produce an exceſũ ve ſickneſs at 
the ſtomach, the other viſcera, in the mean time, having 
not ſo acute a ſenſation: this is ſucceeded by ſudden 
Putrefactions of the blood, contained in the large and 
weak veſſels about the liver; whence gangrenes, pu- 
23 trefactiog 
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trefact:on of the liver, and a fatal dyſentery ariſing 
from ſuch a putrefaction. * 
633. From what has been ſaid, the phyſician may 
underſtand the cauſe and nature of ſuch an anxiety 
(630, 631) and what preſage may hence be drawn; 
and, at the ſame time, he will diſtinguiſh between that 
ſpecies of anxiety, excited by ſome nervous diſorder 
only, without a fever, previouſly diſcovered by its 
proper ſigns. And by comparing this with the violence 
and duration of the ſymptom, and the part where the 
diſorder reſides, he will be enabled to diſcover its na- 
ture; and to learn why, in all diſeaſes, at the approach 
of death, the laſt ſcene is cloſed with extreme anxiety z - 
why. a convulſive anxiety is not attended with much 
danger, but an inflammatory anxiety with a great deal; 
and why uneaſineſs, reſtleſſneſs, ſighing, difficult reſ- 
piration, and obſtinate want of 12 50 in ſuppuratory or 
inflammatory diſtempers, are the forerunners of death. 
634. Hence likewiſe, it is evident, that various 
methods of cure are required, in order to mitigate the 
ſeverity of this diſorder ; in the diſcovery and applica- 
tion of Which the phyſician will be duly inſtructed by 
a previous knowledge of the particular nature of the 
. i Leits es 
When therefore it is diſcovered, that the affection 
is excited hy ſpaſms, it is to be removed by rendering 
the acrid, irritating matter, of whatever nature, mild 
(603, 604, 605); by expelling it, by means of vo- 
mits, cathartics, ſudorifics, diuretics and abſterſives; 
by diluting with warm aqueous. fluids; by calming 
the affections of the mind; by relaxing the fibres, 
veſſels, and viſcera (35, 36, 54, 66); and by mode- 
rating the tumult of the nervous fluid with anodynes 
and narcotics. | | : 


.. ; The following vomits ape proper in fevers, 
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Ps Aue of oxymel of ſquills three ounces z/ and of 


_ diſtilled eee five ounces: mix wo a 
draught. > 4 bs es 


Take diet recent aflarahicca-lexves3 3 infuſe For 


four hours, in the diſtilled water of carduus be- 
nedictus; and exhibit five ounces of the . 
tincture tor a draught. A 


8 


Take of white vitriol duenty Ge: grains: „ to 
a powder, to be exhibited in a ſmall quantity . of 
beer. 


* #* ? 5 * * 
YEP * 


- Purgatives proper in a fevers are theſe > following,” 


5 Jy Take of the cryſtals of tartar five drams : reduee 


to a powder, and og oe; in warm whey. 


"Take of the rah of e e 19G 


T Take of in three ounces ; of the troches of 


prunellæ twelve grains; and of ſal polychreſtum 


- {ixteen grains: reduce to a e to be _ | 


for a doſe. 


Take of ſcammony ſeven grains; and of diſtilled 


ſuccory-water half an ounce: make an emul- 
ſion; to which add twelve drams of the ſolutive 
ſyrup of roſes, with ſena, to be talen for a 
1 


gagaric three drams; of ſena- leaves one dram; 


and of figwort half an ounce: boil in water, 

and to eight ounces of the expreſſed liquor, ada 
half a dram of ſal- prunellæ, and an ounce and an 

half of ſolutive ſyrup of roſes with ſena: of this 
let the patient take two ounces every half hour, 


till be N 25 to be purged 


24 8 Take ; 


+ 
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= - Take of prunes four ounces; of taraminds one 
\.- ounce; of ſena-leaves two drams : boil with wa- 
ter for half an hour; expreſs through a cloth, 
and with twelve ounces of the liquor, mix two 
ounces of the ſyrup of ſuccory with rhubarb: of 
this preparation let the eee take three ounces 
every half hour, till he begins to be purged. 


Take of the EleFuarium Diaprunum of Hlvius one 
dram and an half; of the powder of ſena- leaves 
one ſcruple: make up for à bolus. 


The ſame intention is alſo anſwered by the follow- 
ing medicines,” exhibited in the doſes ſpecified. The 
Electuarium Diaprunum, or cholagogum of Hlvius half 
wi a ounce ; the confectio hamech tour drams; the 
9 heira picra of Galen one dram and an half; lenitive 
1 electuary one ounce; and electuary of the juice of 


roſes half an ounce. 1 ; 
Sudorifics proper in fevers are always of a diluting 
and aperient nature, and may be prepared in the fol- 
Jowing manner. | 2 . 


Take of the roots of ſmallage half an ounce; of 

+ the roots of burdock, and china- root, each one 

ounce ; of roots of ſuccory, graſs, navew, par- 

ſley, rapes, and butcher*s-broom, each half an 

ounce ; of ſarſaparilla one ounce ;, and of viper's 

' graſs half an ounce of the leaves of ſorrel, ſuc- 

. cory, endive, and dandelion each one handful ; 

of eider-flowers two aunces ; and of the bruiſed 

- ſeeds of ſmallage, and parſley: each one ounce: 

boil in three pints of water, of which the patient 

is every quarter of an hour to drink three ounces 

worm, till a gentle ſweat is excited. After this 
ſormula a great many more may be prepared. 


> ö _ . $0 . "4+ CIS 5 4 * | 8 
Diuretic medicines, proper in fevers, are theſe fol- 
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of recent milk, mixed with three parts of 


1 " „ #8; A 
F 4 
» 


- water, whey, buttermilk ; the juice of the birch- 


B 


* 


T5 


tree, the recent juices of mature ſummer-fruit 


"dilated in water, nitre, antimoniated nitre, ſal- 


polychreſtum, and the preceeding ſudorific de- 
cCoctions, uſed with a diuretic regimen. 


Abſterſive medicines, proper in fevers are the ſame 


with thoſe already mentioned. 


If the anxiety is excited by an inflammatory. viſci- 


5 dity of the blood, this viſcidity muſt be diſſolved and 


- diluted, the veſſels muſt be relaxed; and the impetuo- 


ſity of the vital fluid, muſt be checked :. with theſe 


views, let the patient drink copious draughts of ame. 
- ous liquors, in which farinaceous vegetables have been 
boiled, impregnated with cnn Frag nitre, ſomewhat 


acid, and ſlightly aromatic. 


t fomentations, ca- 
taplaſms, epithems, and plaiſters, compoſed of di- 


luting, relaxing, emollient, and anodyne ingredients, 


be applied to the region affected. Let clyſters, at the 
ſame time, made of the like ingredients, and ſmall in 


quantity, be frequently injected, and if poſſible, be 
retained a long time. And let the vapour of warm wa- 


ter, mixed with emollients be perpetually drawn into 


the lungs, through the mouth and noſtrils, _ 

- 635. And let it be remarked, that this ſymptom 

above all others requires a ſafe immediate cure, on 
account of the ſeverity thereof, and its conſequences: 


i . 


636. T Hirſt is excited by a dryneſs. of the ſolids, 


* 


an immeability of the fluids, and a ſaline, 


 alcaline or bilious and oleous acrimony-. 


637. Thriſt therefore, always evinces 4 | t ſome ; 


one of theſe cauſes (633) is preſent, | 


538. And on this account, it prognoſticates all the 


+. 9 


Kauſes (635, 636.) 


evils which are capable of being produced by ſuch. 
638. Care 


9. 


6 39. Care muſt ee ds OY to-remove i im- 
mediately this ſymptom of thriſt, particularly mn acute 


. diſtempers.. 


640. Thirſt is removed, firſt, by drinking froquent- 


f ly, and in ſmall quantities at a time, aqueous, ſubacid, 


nitrous, demulcent, warm 2 of which kinds | 


arc the OOF 


* 


Tike of common fich ple . . ounces; 
of the rob of currants four ounces; as many 
drops of the ſpirit of ſalt, as are ſufficient to Pro- 

cure a grateful acidity, and of diſtilled cinna- 
an- wer one ounce: mix for e drink. 


of the 


Four ounces of the 1 e or ſyru 


3 nenne fruits taken as above, may be uſed: the robs 


lies, or fyrups, for inſtance, of currants, quinces, 

ack cherries, barberries, mulberries, raſberries, pome- 
1 ranates, e br SIR FRmenag and eie e 

hus, | 5 bi 


Take of the jelly of quinces once . 3 "af —"Y 
_ diamoron of nicolaus two-ounces z of the ſyrup of 


cCitton-qjuice one ounce; of the diſtilled waters of 


6 


dorage and baum each four ounces; of common 
water twenty-four ounces; and of rheniſh- wine 
three ounces: mix all together. | 


ge proper in a febrile thirſt are, a1 theſe fol- 
towing : Wilk and water, whey, butter-milk, ſmall 
veer, 5588 and one part of wine mixed with twelve 
parts or pure water, and a little lemon juice. 
2 thirſt is removed, by waſhing the noſtrils 
and gargarizing the mouth and fauces, Nr the ſame 
inds of fluids as thoſe above recommended. 
hirdly, by applying fomentations, epithems, and 
3 of. os lame We to the en of Sa 4 


| Fountly, 
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Fourthly, By the uſe of ſimilar. clyſters, retained a 

§‚‚‚ Y ⁵ 8 

641. But if a very great thirſt is accompanied with 
extreme weakneſs, it will be ſafe to exhibit vinous, or 
more ſpiritous liquors, mixed with thoſe above-recom- 
mended (639). Thus, e 


Take two of the beſt citrons,” take out the ſeeds, 
pare of the yellow bark, throw away the whole 
fungous ublbance, and bruiſing the yellow bark, 
and the pulp together, put them in thirty-two 

- ... OUNCES of imple. barley- water; to which add, of 
the ſyrup of mulberries an ounce and an half; of 
' Rheniſh wine eight ounces; and of toaſted bread 
two ounces : to be preſerved in a cloſe earthen - 


- -+ Yds 


Take of the ſyrup of lemons three ounces ; ſpirit 
of wine one ounce and an half; of Rheniſh wine 
four ounces; and of pure common water four- 
teen ounces: mix all together, for ordinary 


A FsBr1ite NAusRA. 


642. A Nauſea is an ineffectual effort to vomit, ac- 
3 companied with an idea of horror; it is 
8 by flight convulſions of the muſcular 
fibres, of the fauces, eſophagus, ſtomach, inteſtines, 
and abdominal muſcles: theſe are cauſed 
_ Firſt, by an acrid, putrid, and bilious matter re- 
ceived into the empty ſtomach, thence aſcending into 
the fauces, which together with the ſtomach, it velli- 
cates, and irritates. Hence the parts above-mentioned 
are drawn into conſent, and excited to ſimilar motions: 
and that a nauſea is thus cauſed, we diftinguiſh h 
previous faſting, by a putrid breath and ſordidneſs of 
the mouth, and fauces. Or, e | 
N | Secondly, 
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Is 


td be cured by the uſe of acid, nitrous, aqueous drinks, 


4 1 arcotis and cold water. 175 125 for inſtance,” 
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Secondly, by a tenacious viſcid fluctuating matter, 

8 in, and vellicating the ſame parts. This ſpe- 
ies of nauſea is diſtinguiſhed by the previous ſigns 0! 
ſuch a viſcidity from (69 to 75). Or, 
- Fhirdly, by a flight inflammation of the Wach, 
ceſophagus, inteſtines, and adjacent viſcera: this is 
diſtinguiſhed oy: the proper ſigns of ſuch inflamma- 
tions. 

'F ourthly, by the remembrance. of ſomething, 


"which, formerly t: taken into the ſtomach, excited ſuch 


Hauſea. 
Fitthly, by an inordinate motion of the nervous fwid, 
excited by any cauſe whatever : this is diſtinguiſhed by 


deliriums, ſpaſms, a vertigo, and tremor. 


643. If a nauſea perſiſts long, it produces emptineſs, 


abſtinence from proper drinks and medicines;vomiting,. 


and many misfortunes which may hence be excited; 
the principal of which are, weakneſs, an alcaline 


| Putrid acrimony, and univerſal dryneſs. 


644. A nauſea from the firſt cauſe (642. N. 23 is 


- 


and by the aliments, and mediciries recmimended - 
againſt febrile thirſt ; by the exhibition of a lenient 
Purge of the ſame kind; by acid, auſtere medicines, 
which corroborate the bees; or, Pa theſe do not fuc- 
Eced, by vomiting: as for drinks in this _— of 
hauſea. See (640, 64r). 

The fond: 1 (642. N. 29 is to be removs 
ed by diluting, attenuating, purging, and emetics. 
The medicines here proper are the ſame as thoſe re- 
commended in a febrile anxiety. See (6 34). by 

The third ſpecies (642. N. 3.) is only to be re- 


. moved by 1 the inflammations which excite it. 


Wok fourth ſpecies is cured by forgetting and avoid- 
the ideas which cauſe it, 
he fifth ſpecies is removed by auſtere remedies, reſt, 


Fake 
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Take of the rob of quinces four ounces; of the fy- 
rup of lemons two ounces; of Mattbioluss di- 
ſtilled aqua vitæ one ounce; of diſtilled cinna- 
mon- water fix drams; of the diſtilled water of 
citron-peels fix ounces; and of the tinfture of 
opium ſixty drops: mix all together, and exhibit 
one ounce for a doſe till the nauſea is removed. 


Take of ſtrong diſtilled mint-water a ſufficient quan- 
tity : and let the patient drink an ounce of it 
cold every quarter of an hour. * 


- 


T ake of the rob of quinces a ſufficient quantity, of [2] 
which let the patient take one dram every half hour. 


Take of recent lemon: juiee half an ounce; and of 
Rheniſh-wine one ounce: mix both ſufficiently | 

- together; add one dram of the ſalt of worm- | 

wood]; and exhibir during the paroxyſm. _ 2 


Take thin ſlices of lemon, ſprinkled with ſugar to 
--- De kept lying on the tongue. | N 


- Moſt patients find relief from epithems, fomentati- 
ons, cerates, and ſtomachic applications, eſpecially 


When there is no inflammation. Thus, 


Take of the aromatic powder of roſes, of diagalan- 

ga, and the diarrhodon abbatis each one ounce : 

mix all together, ſew up in a piece of muſline, 
apply to the epigaſtrium. 6 


Take of the ſtomachic cerate of Galen a ſufficient 

quantity for making a ſtomachic plaiſter, to be 

pread upon leather, This plaiſter. affords relief, 
ſo long as it adheres, _ f . 


5 Take of Matthiolus's aqua vitz one ä of the 
12 ſpirit of angelica- roots, of the carminative oo 


We. 2 
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would tor the n 
- nauſea accompanying ſuch feyers, often ariſes from an 
Inflammation of the ſtomach or parts adjacent to it, 


of Sylvins, and of the ſpirit of mint, each two 
ounces : let a ſmall ſlice of toaſted wheaten bread, 
well ſoaked in theſe, be applied warm to the 
epigaſtrium applying over it in a ſwine's bladder 
maiſtened with oil, and ſecured by bandage. This 

___ drefling is to be renewed every twelve hours. 

645. Hence we underſtand, why in acute diſorders 


accompanied with a nauſea, purgatives and emetics 
exhibited in the beginning are ſo beneficial, and in 
what 3 of acute diſorders they are ſo. ; 


In theſe diſorders, a corrupted, acrid, and bilious 
matter, lodged in the ſtomach or adjacent parts, 
frequently excites a continual nauſea, which not only 


laſts till the peccant matter is diſlodged, but alſo 
becomes daily more violent, by the free acceſs of the 


air to theſe parts, and an increaſe of the heat, by 
means of the fever. This circumſtance lays a founda- 
tion for vomitings, or ſoon after for an highly putrid 
diarrhea, which often proves fatal, becauſe in the pro- 


greſs of the diſeaſe, the patient's ſtrength is ſo 


weakened, that he cannot bear ah evacuation. For this 


\ reaſon, if in the beginning of the diſeaſe, the putrid 
bilious matter is diſlodged, by an emetic or proper 


purgatives, all theſe misfortunes are prevented. This 


Method often PIO the moſt effectual of all others in 
acute autumna: 


fevers, which generally rage epidemi- 
cally, after intenſely hot ſummers, in which the bile 
is oyer-heated by the ſultry ſtate of the air. Almoſt all 
the fevers of this kind are of the continual intermit- 
tent ſpecies, conſiſt of the redoubled paroxyſms of 


- intermittents, © and frequently when their violence is 
ſubdued, become legitimate intermittents. But in 
acute inflammatory fevers, ſuch as thoſe of the con- 


tinual kind, which generally rage abeut the latter end 
of the {; Tings or beginning of the ſummer, this method 
r the moſt part prove ineffectual, becauſe the 


io. 


, 


ü en 
o that the ſymptoms are forthwith increaſed and aug - 
mented by vomits. TTY LY 


My perſons affiiied with acute | diforders, have ſuch an 
averſion to pinguious ſubſtances, fleſhes, eggs, and fiſh, 
Aut are fond of water, acid liquors, ſummer-fruits, aud 

cooling ſubſtances? © Fg | 


Pinguious ſubſtances, fleſhes, eggs and fiſh ſpon- 
taneouſly degenerate into a kind of putrid and cor- 


rupted ſubſtance, and as moſt of the functions are 
injured by the fever, the aliments are ſubdued and di- 
geſted with difficulty, or perhaps not at all, in conſe- 

uence of which they undergo the change, to which 
they have a ſpontaneous tendency. It allo frequently. 
happens, that in acute diſeaſes, a putrid bile is lodged 


in the ſtomach and adjacent parts. Hence provident 


nature, who alone is often ſufficient for the cure of 
diſeaſes, by a ſalutary inſtinct, prompts ſuch patients 
to covet aqueous liquors, acids, ſummer fruits, and 
all thoſe things which procure a grateful coolneſs to 
the body, over-heated by the fever; for ſuch ſub- 
ſtances alleviate the parching thirſt, waſh away the 


corrupted matter, lodged in the prime viz, cor- 


rect a begun, and prevent a future putrefaction by 
their mild ſaponacious quality, refolve concretions, 


and frequently by their gentle ſtimulus fender the body 


ſoluble. 


Why unleſs the nauſea is removed, medicines are of ua 
„ „% JOE TOTO DANY + 


So long as the nauſea continues, the patient Icatlis 
every thing, and the ſtomach js {o eaſily irritated by 
whatever is taken, as to throw it up by vomit. AS 


therefore in acute feyers, the nauſea. generally depends 
either on an acrid bilious matter, lodged in the prime 
vie, or on an inflammatian of the ſtomach,” and ad- 
Ncent parts, it is ſufficiently obvious, that medicines 


when 
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when taken, can be of no uſe unleſs the nauſea is by 
their means removed; for unleſs the bilious matter 
lodged in theſe parts, is either carried upwards or 
downwards by the medicines, or at leaſt ſo corrected, 
that the parts, by which the nauſea is excited; are no 
longer irritated into ſuch convulſions; no relief is 
afforded to the patient, and the corrupted matter re- 
maining, will by its malignity contaminate the fluids, 

which act upon it, augment the nauſea, and produce 

a vomiting, and unleſs it is expelled by this vomiting, 
it, by its continuance, and the heat of the places, ac- 
quires ſuch a malignant quality, as to excite an highly 
purrid diarrhea end dyſentery, which generally prove 
mortal, after the patient's ſtrength is exhauſted by the 
violence of the diſeaſe, and the long continuance of 
the nauſea. „ 1 To 


0 Why this ſymptom is frequently incurable? 


In- ſome caſes it is incurable, becauſe the cauſes of 
the nauſea, cannot be removed; for if there is fuch a 
violent inflammation of the ſtomach, and adjacent, 

arts, that it cannot be reſolved, the nauſea ariſing 
from it will be inſuperable. Thus alſo, when in a cor- 
rupted liver, a putrid impoſtumation, by a continual 
dropping, conveys its putrid matter through the he- 
patic duct, into the duodenum, there will be a perpe- 
tual nauſea, which can never be cured, unleſs the pu- 
trid fomes in the liver is previouſly removed, which 
frequently cannot be done. In this caſe vomits are al- 
ways dangerous, becauſe it is juſtly to be dreaded, leſt 
in the efforts of vomiting the putrid liver ſhould be 
torn to pieces; and though the putrid matter fluctuat- 
ing in the ſtomach, and duodenum could be eli ni- 
nated, yet a ſimilar matter would ſoon be collected 
there again, ſo that the nauſea, will remain proof 
againſt all remedies, only it may be often alleviated 
by acids, and eſpecially the ſpirit of ſea-ſalt, than 
which no medicine is more efficacious for correcting 


putrefaction. A troubleſome and incurable nauſea, is 
{ome times produced, when the whole interior ſurface 


of the fauces, œſophagus, ſtomach and inteſtines is 


wet with a certain mucus, and affected almoſt in the 
ſame manner with the internal membrane of the 
noſtrils, in catarrhous defluxions from the head. This 
diſorder is principally incident to old and ſtudious 
perſons. Thoſe who daily drink large quantities of 
ſpirits, are alſo afflicted with a nauſea, eſpecially in 


the morning, when their ſtomachs are ſo languid and 


cold, that unleſs they are again ſtimulated by ſpirituous 
liquors, they labour under a perpetual nauſea, and a 
vomiting of viſcid phlegm. Hence they are fatally 
obliged to continue a practice ſo deſtructive of health. 
It is alſo certain from experience, that during the. firſt 
ſtage of pregnancy, the nauſea reſiſts the beſt medi- 
cines, till after the third or fourth month, it is either 
 ſpontaneoviſly leſſened or totally removed. : 
My the various ſpecies of nau ſeas ſometimes diſappear, 
the patients diſcovering a ſudden unuſual and ſurpriſing 
reliſh for ſome particular \aliments. LOW PR, 


Practical authors furniſh us with . obſer- | 


_ vations and hiſtories of perſons, who, after a long 
protracted nauſea, and loathing of almoſt every kind 


of aliment, have ſuddenly diſcovered an exceſſive _ 


fondneſs for ſuch things as their phyſicians and friends 
thought hurtful and injurious. The moſt skilful phy- 
ſicians, have however, been very careful in ordering 
their fellow practitioners, not always to adhere too 
rigidly to the laws of their profeſſion, when patients 


_ alk for things apparently improper; for theſe unac- 5 


countable longings for particular things, are ſome- 
times the efforts of nature to remove diſorders, and 
frequently prove more beneficial than the beſt choſen 
medicines. Sydenbam in ſect. g. cap. 2. obſerves, that 
towards the end of a certain continual epidemical fever, 
the patients whoſe fate it was to recover earneſtly "_ 
1 — 5 3 kor 
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for ſome ſeemingly improper aliment or liquor; and 
he ſays, he willingly allowed them ſuch things as ſeem- 
ed prepoſterous, and ill ſuited to their condition, be- 
cauſe there was an abſolute neceſſity of recruiting their 
exhauſted ſtrength. When phyſicians imagine that the 
things earneſtly deſired by the patients, have a ten- 
dency to remove the known cauſe of the diſorder, 
they generally comply with their requeſts. When for 
inſtance, patients labouring under acute diſorders ask 
for ſmall cooling liquors, ripe fruits, and a free cool 
air, phyſicians generally allow them theſe advantages. 
But when in the end of theſe diſeaſes, they aſk for ſalt 
herrings, red herrings, or other aliments of hard di- 
geſt ion, their phyſicians generally make remonſtrances 
and refuſe their demands, becauſe they think ſuch a 
permiſſion would be incompatible with the rules of 
their art. But as Doctor Sadenbam juſtly obſerves in his 
diſſertat. epiſtolar. Every one who is in the leaſt ac- 
4 quainted with the practice of — hk provided he is 
t at the pains to advert to what happens, muſt readily 
grant, that a great many patients, who, on ſuch occaſi- 
< ons rejected the rules of the phyſician, and humoured 
e their own inclinations, have by ſuch a ſtep been forth- 
„ with rendered better.“ But as theſe rules of medi- 
cine are moſt certain, which are drawn from a know- 
ledge of ſuch thiugs, as are hurtful or beneficial, and 
as there are many things, of which we are ſtill igno- 
rant, and perhaps may be ſo for a long time, it ſeems 
ſufficiently conſiſtent with the prudence of . 
not always to oppoſe the ſudden and unuſual longings 
of his patient, but rather comply with them, unleſs 
they crave things, which would neceſſarily be pro- 
ductive of bad conſequences. Patients of this kind ge- 
nerally long for acid or ſaline ſubſtances, both of which 
reſiſt all putrefaction; and moſt frequently a proſtra- 
tion of appetite, and a loathing of food, are by ſuch 
ſubſtances removed from pregnant women. Thus 
Tulpius, in obſervat. med. lib. 2. cap. 20. tells us of 
2 pregnant woman who after ſhe had for a 3 
e | : en 
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been afflicted with a loathing of every kind of food 
had at laſt a great longing for crude ſallads and ſalt⸗ 
fiſh, upon which alone ſhe lived fix months. The 
ſame author in lib, ii. cap. 24. gives us the hiſtory of 
a pregnant woman who was ſo fond of ſalt herrin 


= chat from her impregnation to the time of her deli- 


very, ſhe eat one thouſand and four hundred of them, 
without injuring her ſtomach, or ſuſtaining” any o- 
__ 1 e 


Frbrile ERUCTATIONS and FLATULENCES, | 


46. Rudtations are cauſed by an elaſtic matter 
„ dilatable by heat, efferveſcence, or fermen- 
tation; which one moment is confined, and the next 
ſet free, by relaxation of the part which confines it, 
and is forcibly exploded, with a noiſe. 9 il 
647. Thus air, oppoſite ſalts, ripe fruits, putre- 
fying humours, and fermenting vegetables, afford 
matter for eructations and flatulences ; the force and 
fetidnefs of which vary, according to their different 
648. Theſe (646) however, if ſuffered to paſs off 
freely, are productive of no forcible exploſion : it is 
evident, therefore, that ſpaſms of the ſphincter of the 
G ſophagus, of the oeſophagus itſelf, of the ſuperior 
and inferior orifice of the ſtomach, and of the in- 
teſtines, concur and are alternately relaxed, in order 
to produce eructations, flatulences, exploſions of wind 
from the anus, and murmurings of the inteſtines from 
wind confined. | _ „ 


649. If the two cauſes above-mentioned (6a8- - = 


647), that is a. production of flatulences, and their 
confinement by ſpaſms, concur, act ſtrongly, and 
continue long; then the elaſtic matter, dilated by hear, 
motion, and its own proper force, and confined in a 
cavity, the ſurrounding fibres of which are ſpaſmo- 
dically conſtricted, diſtends, ſtretches, and excites 
Pain in the membranes which confine it, and com- 
1 R 2 p 
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preſſes the adjacent parts, hence pains and intolera- 
ble anxicties, are excited, which ceaſe upon the emiſ- 
ſion of the flatulences. See (220, to 227, and 631, 
634.) To this, if the force of a fever is added, it 
is evident, that inſupportable torments may be pro- 
F V ä 
ED The cure of the diforder conſiſts, . 
irſt, in removing the matter (647) which excites 
them, by diluting remedies; by warm, aqueous, and 
ſomewhat aromatic, diſſipating drinks; by remedies 
which render the efferveſent ſalts perfectly neutral; 
ſuch as correct putrefaction, and put a ſtop to fer- 
CIT. rent. GY 
_ Secondly, in mitigating the convulſions by proper 
remedies; among which are, thoſe which deſtroy acri- 
mony, and compoſe the ſpirits; the principal of which 
are, opium, and mild antihyfterics. - |. gan Drop 


«08 o 


"Thirdly, in the application of warm, relaxing ano- 
dyne, and ſomewhat aromatic clyſters, fomentations, 
and epithems; and of cupping-glaſſes without ſcari- 
roi: tO © A eng ace oo ook ant; 
651. From what has been ſaid, we are enabled to 
anſwer theſe otherwiſe obſcure queſtions ; What aliments, 
liquors, poiſons and medicines are of a flatulent quality, 


As for ALIMENTS.. 


All theſe are of a flatulent nature, which by the 
heat of the body generate an elaſtic air; or rather 
from which the latent air-is diſengaged by the heart, 
and again reſumes its elaſtic force. Malpigbi has 
demonſtrated, that there is real air in the veſſels of 
plants; Mr. Boyle, and Dr. Hales, have with incom- 
parable induſtry, and by, many experiments ſhewn, 
that there is a ſurpriſing quantity we elaſtic air in ve- 
5 the parts of animals, and even in many 
foſſiles, from all which it may be diſengaged. All 
theſe vegetables therefore, which contain a large quan- 
rg e tity 
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tity of elaſtic air, are flatulent aliments, becauſe they 
ſupply a copious matter for flatulences. If at the 
ſame time there is in theſe vegetables, ſuch an acti- 
mony as is capable of ſo irritating the fibres of the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines, as that they are ſpaſtmodically 
contracted, the two cauſes of flatulences will concur, _ 
and ſuch ſubſtances are ſaid to be the moſt. flatulent 
of all others: hence, garlics, onions, turnips, and 
raddiſhes, produce copious flatulences ; becauſe they 
not only contain a large quantity of air, but alſo by 
their acrid ſtimulus irritate the prime vie : but theſe 
| ſubſtances are moſt flatulent when uſed crude, ſince 
by boiling, the heat of the water, expels a great deal 
of the elaſtic air contained in them. All ſubſtances 
which have a tendency to fermentation and putre- 
faction, are alſo of a flatulent quality, becauſe a large 
quantity of elaſtic air is diſengaged both from fer- 
menting and putrefying ſubſtances ; for this reaſon, 
almoſt all ripe fruits, eſpecially when the weather 
is exceſſively hot, are of a very inflating nature. All 
glutinous ſubſtances may be alſo reckoned flatulent, 
becauſe in eating them, a large quantity of common 
air may be mixed with them, which being rarified by 
the heat of the ſtomach and inteſtines, is again ex- 
peil thence.” 7 pee” | e 


As for Liquors. | 


Water is of all other liquors the leaſt flatulent, 
becauſe by the heat of the body, the air contained in 
it, cannot be ſo diſengaged as to become elaſtic 
but the moſt flatulent liquors, are thoſe which are 
drank in a ſtate of fermentation ; ſuch as bottled ale, 
which flies out with great force when the cork is 
taken out, and by the imprudent uſe of which, co- 
lics, iliac paſſions, and choleras, are frequently pro- 
duced : thoſe liquors are alſo flatulent, which, tho? 
not as yet in a ſtate of fermentation, are yet ſoon 
after put into a ferment by the heat of the body; 
97 . ſuch 


4 


lent, not becauſe they generate an elaſtic matter, bur 
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ſuch as muſt, new wine, and ale, prepared without 
any bitter herbs; ſuch as hops or wormwood. 5 

Though the ancients were perhaps ignorant of 
the cauſe, why theſe ſubſtances produced flatulences, 


yet they were ſufficiently acquainted with their effects 
from experience and obſervation. Thus Ce/fies, in lib. 


ii. cap. 26, among the ſubſtances which inflate, enu- 
merates. © all pulſes, pinguious, and ſweet ſub- 
« ſtances, pottages, muſt, new wine, garlicks, onions, 
ce cabbages, and whatever is crude**. 34 


4s for Poiſons. 20 5 
The moſt acrid and corroding poiſons, are flatu- 


becauſe by irritating the fibres of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, they wen, Moe violent ſpaſms, by which the 
elaſtic air in the prime vie is pent up; and being 
rarified by the heat, deſtends theſe delicate parts ſo 
as to produce intenſe pain; but ſuch poiſons as have 
at the ſame time a power of inducing a ſudden pu- 
trefaction of the humours, are of all others the moſt 
violent and formidable: hence the reaſon is obvious, 
why arſenic, corroſive ſublimate, and other acrid, 
corroſive poiſons, ſo diſtend and tumify the abdo- 
men, that it frequently burſts : perhaps there are o- 
ther ſurpriſing poiſons, which without inducing a pu- 
trefaction of the humours, are able by ſome other 
latent quality, to diſengage the air from the humours, 
and, by that means produce a flatulent tumor of the 
whole body. 5 | 6 


As for Medicines. 


All medicines of whatever kind, which are poſ- 
ſeſſed of a conſiderable acrimony, are flatulent, eſpe- 
cially if exhibited to perſons whoſe nervous ſyſtem is 
ealily irritated : hence acrid emetics and purgatives, 
often excite violent gripes and flatulences. The very 

2 | | . eie 


remedies alſo exhibited for diſpelling flatulences, may 
in ſome ſenſe be ſaid to be flatulent themſelves, ſince 
by their gentle ſtimulus, they excite mild and ſhort | 
continued ſpaſms in the ſtomach and inteſtines, and by 
this means alleviate the more violent ſpaſms of the 
other parts. Many of the ſubſtances enumerated a- 
z0ng the flatulent foods and drinks, are alſo frequent- 
ly uſed as medicines. Thus the juices of ripe fruits, 
garlicks and onions are often preſcribed for particular 
intentions. 1% 1 2s 


Why flatulences happen when the prime vie are empty. 


Flatulences happen on this occaſion, becauſe then 2 
large quantity of air, without reſtraint wanders 
through the inteſtines ; whilſt at the ſame time the 
affluent bile and remains of the aliment, becoming 
acid by their continuance, gently ſtimulate and irritate 
thoſe parts. Hence the air is here and there intercept= - 
en by ſlight ſpaſms, and when theſe are reſolved, it 
wanders from place to place, and, produces a rumb- 
ling, for perſons who faſt long, frequently belch up a 
bitter and acrid bile, or a ſaline, and ſometimes an 
acid liquor. For this reaſon the empty inteſtines of 
hungry perſons are ſaid to murmur or make a noiſe. 


W#hy flatulences happen to perſons who are wounded. _ 


Flatulences may happen to wounded perſons, either 
on account of the violent hemorrhages, by which 
ſpaſms and convulſions are excited, or becauſe the 
nervous or tendinous parts are injured by the wound. 
But flatulences are moſt frequently produced by wounds 
_ inflicted on the abdominal viſcera, and eſpecially the 
melentery and inteſtines.. =” N 
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Why flatulences happen when the abdomen is pent u » "He 
os e compreſſed. THE. 21 


Flatulences happen to perſons in this ſituation, be- 
cauſe the inteſtines being compreſſed, the elaſtic air 
cantained in their cavity, has its free paſſage intercept- 
ed and prevented. Hence-young girls, whoſe mothers 
fooliſhly confine them in too narrow ſtays, have the 
whole of their abdomen ſo compreſſed, that they are 
often afflicted with ſevere flatulences, till their ſtays 
are unlaced,and the abdominal viſcera reſtored to their 
natural liberty. : | 


. Why flatulences happen to hypocondriac per ſons. 


Perſons affected in two diſtinct and different man- 
ners, come under the ſame common denomination of 
Hypocondriac, for either the atrabiliarian ſordes of the 
blood, depoſited in the abdominal viſcera, diſturbs 
Their action, and taints the humours which ought to 
be ſecreted by them, and the efficacy of which is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to the due permutation of the ali- 
ments. For this reaſon the aliments are not changed 
into a laudable chyle, but ſpontaneouſly degenerate 
into a corrupt and crude acid, or into a putrid alcali, 
or a rancid oleous ſubſtance. Hence a large quantity 
of elaſtic matter is generated, and, at the fame time, 
the inteſtines are irritated, and ſpaſmodically contract- 
ed by the aliments, which have acquired an acrimo- 
nious quality. Hence eructations and flatulences, 
which are ſo frequent in. hypocondriac patients, are 
ſigns of an atrabiliarian matter, lodged in the abdo- 
minal viſcera. - Other hypocondrial patients, without 
any ſigns of an atrabiliarian cacochymy, are frequent- 
ly afflicted with abdominal ſpaſms, by which the air 
continually lodged in the ſtomach, and inteſtines is 
intercepted, ſo as to produce eructations and flatulen- 
ces. This ſpecies of diſorder is principally incident to 
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erſons who employ their minds much, without uſing 
ufßcient exerciſe of body. Hence ſtudious men are 
often afflicted with this misfortune, which ſeems to ariſe 
totally from an irregular motion of the ſpirits. Such 
patients are ſaid to be hypocondriac without matter, 
in contradiſtinction to the other claſs of hypocondriacs, 
whoſe misfortunes proceed from black bile lodged in 
the abdominal viſcera. RSG OOO 6 


Why flatulences are incident to byſteric Women. 


Women labouring under a preternatural mobility 
of the nervous ſyſtem, and an inordinate motion of 
the animal ſpirits are called hyfteric, becauſe theſe mis- 
fortunes are generally imputed to ſome diſorder of the 
- uterus. But if we compare the ſymptoms of that ſpe- 
cies of hypocondriac diſorder in man, which is pro- 
duced without an atrabiliarian matter, with thoſe of 
the hyſteric paſſion in women, we find them ſo ſimilar 
that they can hardly be diſtinguiſhed, as Sydenham in 

diſſertat. epiſtol. has obſerved... Hence the reaſon is 

obvious, why hyſteric women are afflicted with eructa- 


% 


tions and flatulences. 


= 


Why flatulences are incident to perſons afflitted with con- 


Convulſions indicate a diſturbed motion of the ner- 
vous fluid, ruſhing with alternate force, into the con- 
vulſed muſcles; and from the canvulſions, a pertur- 
_ bation of all the actons is juſtly to be dreaded; for 
it is certain, that the actions of the brain, and of the 
nerves which depend upon it, may be greatly di- 
ſturbed by convulſions. 1 is not therefore ſurpriſing 

that ſimilar effects ſhould be produced in the nerves 
diſperſed through the abdominal viſcera, by which 
means ſpaſms, and conſequently eructations and flatu- 
lences will be produced. 


Why 


: . ru 


N flatulences are comman ie perſons labouring under a 

Cone Ln 
They who are afflicted with frequent pains of the 
| colon, are ſaid to be ſubject to pts 


though it frequently recurs, it generally derives its 
origin from the feces, ſo congeſted in the colon, as to 
intercept and obſtruct the free paſſage of the flatulent 
matter: Thus Celſus in lib. 1. cap. 7. tells us, that 
ce the lax inteſtine called the colon, is ſometimes ſeiz- 
% ed with a pain, which proceeds from no other cauſe 
than a certain kind of inflation, and a little after he 
adviſes perſons ſubject to this diſorder, to avoid cold 
and abſtain from flatulent ſubſtances. Hence it is ob- 
vious, that this diſeaſe is of long continuance, and 
recurs by turns, as the ſame author in lib. 4. cap. 14. 


erxpreſsly tells us in the following manner, that diſ- 


* order which conſiſts in a diſtenſion of the inteſtines, 
& principally diſcovers itſelf about the coecum, and is 
«© accompanied with violent inflation and intenſe pain, 
e rather towards the right than left ſide. The inteſtine 
t ſeems as it were to be inverted, ſo as almoſt to ſuf- 
s focate the patient; it ſeizes moſt of thoſe who are 
e ſubject to it, after cold and crudities. Then it ceaſes 
„for ſome time, and recurs with the-ſame ſymptoms, 
« thus racking the patient without ſhortening his mi- 
ce ſerable life.” From the words of Areteus in lib. 2. 
de caufis & fignis marborum, it is ſufficiently obvious, 
that the flatulent matter, intercepted by the ſpaſmodi- 
cally conſtricted inteſtines, produces the colic, for 
ſays that author, „if the patient takes but a ſmall 
quantity of aliment, which is not of a flatulent 
&« kind, he is violently inflated and ſeized with a de- 
< ſire of evacuating the offending matter, but the 
„ gs « flatulences 


4 flatulences find no vent; — en wy alſo 
happen without affording any relief.“ And theſe 
eructations are of an acid taſte and nauſeous ſmell. 
Hence it is an ain, that perſons labouring 
under a colic, are afflicted with flatulences and eructa- 
tions, which is ſtill farther confirmed by the nature 
of the remedies, which Celſus, in lib. 4. cap. 14. re- 
- commends for the cure of this diſorder ; for he orders 


ſcarification, which are very efficacious in curing thoſe _ 
ſpaſms, which conſtitute the efficient cauſe of the fla. 
tulences. Beſides, the medicine invented by Caſſius, 
and which from its great efficacy in this diſeaſe was 
called colicon, contained among ether ingredients, 
aniſe, caſtor, pepper, and the tears of the poppy, all 
which are highly efficacious in diſcuſſing flatulences. 

It is alſo to be obſerved, that in the ſame paſſage, 
Celſus orders to draw off the flatulent matter by fricti- 

< ons of the extremities, which are the arms and legs, 

as if he had been apprifed, that nature often effects to 
carry off the diſorder by that way, as is ſufficiently 
obvious in that ſpecies of colic, which is called the 
Colica Pictonum, in which after three or four violent 
paroxyfms, the extremities become paralytic, and are 
gradually extenuated, but the colic is removed. 


Fx BRIIE VoMITING 


652. Omiting is a violent expulſion : firſt, of the 
Y contents of the ſtomach ;_ then of thoſe of 
the inteſtines; and laſtly, of thoſe of the viſcera, 
which evacuate themſelves into the inteſtines. The 
proximate cauſe of vomiting is a convulſive motion of 
the muſcular fibres of the fauces, ceſopagus, ſtomach 
inteſtines, diaphragm, and abdominal muſcles; the 
remote cauſe, whatever is capable of ſtemulating the 
” fibres above-mentioned, or the eaſily irritable viſcera, 
1 to ſpaſmodic contractions. | 


1 | | | 625. Vo- 


dry and warm fomentations, and cupping without 
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3 . +» 635. Vomiting is ſometimes excited by. a primary 
W | _ diſorder of the ſtomach, upon the acceſs of a fever; 


if it is affected with convulſions, inflammations, ſup- 
puration, or ſcirrhus, or if any part of it is become 
cartilaginous: in thoſe caſes it is exceſſively obſtinate, 


: 8 ſpontaneouſiy. 


diſorders in the viſcera, and circumjacent 2 when 
4 they are irritated by the ſtomach, diſtended with 


rr entirely unknown. 

| 655. Or a vomiting may be excited by every cauſe 
= . of a conſiderable nauſea (642), mentioned above, 
= from the doctrine of which this ſpecies of vomiting 


how to treat, and cure it. 

656. If the ſymptom of vomiting continues long, 
it produces an atrophy, the iliac paſſion, convulſions, 
and all the effects of a great and obſtinate nauſea men- 

tioned above (643). 

657. The cure of that ſpecies of vomiting, oh 


thoſe of the adjacent parts (653, 655), is to be learnt 
from the hiſtory of theſe particular diſeaſes. _ 
658. That ſpecies which is produced by the ſame 
cauſes (642, 625), as a nauſea, is to be cured by the 
remedies recommended (644) for a nauſea, diligently 
applied; eſpecially opiatcs, and corroborating, attract- 
ing, and diſſipating FROG TT. 


8 


any of Sopping vomitings in 9 acute diſeaſes. 


thi ſtomach, inteſtines or viſcera adjacent to the ſto- 
en and this 3 produces the vomiting, 


= 654. But frequently vomiting is cauſed by ſimilar 


659. Hence we plainly perceive, the ney f. the 772 | 


and may be diſtinguiſhed by the ſigns of the diſtemper 
which produces it; and when Wat 4 is removed i it ceaſes 


aliments, eſpecially upon the acceſs of a fever. In ſuch 
caſes it is extremely obſtinate, and the cauſe is $ ſome- | 


may be diſtinguiſhed ; and hence alſo, we may learn 


is excited by primary diſorders of the ſtomach, and 


In acute fevers, there: is often an. 1 of ; 


Which 


\ 
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which of courſe cannot be ſtopped till its cauſe the in- 
flammation is removed, which can never be done with- 
out difficulty, and ſometimes not at all; vomitings of 
eruginous bile, ſucceed wounds, concuſſions or com- 
preſſions of the brain. Hence, when in inflammatory 
diſorders of the head, the functions of the brain begin 
to be remarkably diſturbed, ſuch a vomiting is ex- 
cited, and cannot be ſtopped, unleſs the inflammation 


| in the head could be cured. Hence Hippocrates at- 


firms, “ that in head-achs, eruginous vomitings, ac- 
% companied with deafneſs, and watchings, preſage 
< the ſpeedy approach of a violent delirium.” The 
black bile which has long remained fixed in the in- 
teſtines, when reſolved and put in motion by any 
cauſe whatever, excites highly acute fevers, and be- 
ſides other terrible misfortunes, a nauſea and vomitin 
which cannot be removed, unleſs the turgeſcent black 
bile could be evacuated, or ſo corrected as to prove 
leſs hurtful, * which cannot be done without great 
difficulty. Fo | F 


Hence we alſo perceive the falſity and dangerous tendency 
of this maxim, that vomiting is cured by vomiting. ., 


It has been almoſt univerſally received as a law in 
practice, that whenever diſeaſes were accompanied 
with a nauſea and vomiting, it would be beneficial to 
promote the vomiting, from a ſuppoſition, that by 
this means, the matter of the diſeaſe was evacuated by 
the very ways, to which nature had a tendency. Phy- 
ſicians were confirmed in this dome, becauſe the 
method often ſucceeded well, when a redundant or 
acrimonious bile, or a preternatural quantity of phlegm 
fluctuating in the primæ viæ, excited the vomiting. 
But it is certain, that an inflammation of the ſtomach 
or parts adjacent, a ſcirrhus, ulcers, and ſometimes a 
cancer produce obſtinate vomitings; and it is no leſs 
certain, that in ſuch caſes the exhibition of emetics 
Sreatly augments all the ſymptoms. This rule 1 * 
. 8 | els 


4 


inordinate motion of the nervous fluid, ſince on ſuch 
an occaſion emetics augment the commotion. Hippo- 
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leſs fallacious, when the 2 is excited by an 


crates, in lib. de locis in homine, cap. 15. charter 


8th, judiciouſly limited this rule, by ſaying, that 
„ vomiting was only removed by vomiting, when the 


« matter Which excited the vomiting, was eliminated 
<< by means of the emetics. IRE. 


Why ſudorifics often, remove a vomiting as in the plague ? 


_ Sydenham obſerved, that perſons labouring under the 
plague, were often afflicted with ſuch a ſevere vomi- 
ting, that the medicines exhibited were forthwith 
thrown up, in which caſe he abſtained from the uſe of 
medicines, till by the weight and warmth of the bed- 


- Cloths, the ſweat began to flow for ſays this author 


in ſect. 2. cap. 2. When the morbific matter is 
« conveyed to the ſurface of the body, - thoſe fluxes 
« and vomitings, which proceeded 3 its bein 

<& turned inwards upon the ſtomach and inteſtines ceaſe 


_ ** ſpontaneouſiy . Sydenbam was ſo confident of his 


being able to allay vomitings by this means, that when 
the brother of a certain apothecary, was ſeized with a 
violent peſtilential fever, and had in vain uſed the 
ſtrongeſt ſudorifics, becauſe they were thrown up by 
vomit, he promiſed he would take ſuch meaſures as 
would prevent the vomiting, though the moſt loath- 


' ſome of all the medicines before uſed, ſhould be ex- 


hibited. The ſucceſs accordingly:-juſtified the promiſe, 
for as ſoon as by the great weight of the bed-cloths, 
the org began to be in a gentle ſweat, he not only 
ſwallowed, but alſo retained a large bolus of the 
theriaca, by which a copious ſweat was brought on, 


and the diſorder terminated, But when the begun 
ſweat was by any cauſe obſtructed, and ſtopped before 
the matter of the diſeaſe was totally expelled, all the 
ſymptoms forthwith recurred. e 


8 
4 
« * 


* 
— 


| Why @ womiting is often fopped when a crifis happens, 

443 in the ſmall pox? wy 
Þ The contagion of the ſmall pox when received 
into the body, often affects the ſtomach firſt, as is 


obvious from the cardialgia, the ſenſe of uneaſineſs, 


the nauſea, and vomiting, which ſo often afflict the pati- 
ent in the firſt ſtage of this diſeaſe, All theſe ſymptoms 
generally remain during the firſt: ſtage, which is called 
that of the contagion, till by the ſubſequent fever, 
the poiſonous matter is conveyed to the ſurface of the 
body, and produces inflammatory puſtules, which 
after wards terminate in abſceſſes or gangrenes. Then 
all the ſymptoms are generally diminiſhed, and the 

vomiting ccaſes, when the poiſonous ſtimulus and the 
humours contaminated by it, are conveyed to the ſur- 
face of the: body. But when the vomiting remains 
after the eruption, it indicates either that the pocks 
have ſeized the internal ſurface of the ſtomach or oeſo- 
phagus; or that the bile rendred acrid by a violent 
preceeding fever irritates the ſtomach. e 
Why vomitting is often topped by vengſaction, as in acute 


Inflammatory diſorders? 


This 1 becauſe in ſuch diſorders, the vo- 
miting is frequently produced by an inflammarion of 
the ſtomach, or adjacent parts, or even of the brain; 
burt it js certain from experience, that veneſection is 

of all other things, moſt effectual for the cure of an 


inflammation. Sydenham gave a lady of diſtinction, ; 


labouring under an acute inflammatory fever, an eme- 
tic which in other caſes he often found beneficial, in 
order to ſtop a vomiting ; but he candidly confeſles 
his error, and tells us, that he afterwards cured others 
labouring under a fimilar fever, by repeated vene- 


ſection, as in a pleuriſy.. 1 55 
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1 


hæa, which is often dangerous, becauſe the ſtrength 
of the patient is ſo exhauſted, that he cannot bear 
violent evacuations. This misfortune principally hap- 
pens in that ſpecies of continual fever, which fre- 
quently rages in the Autumn, and accompanies that 
epedemic conſtitution which favours the production 
of intermittent fevers. As therefore, intermitting fe- 
vers rage epidemically oftener than other diſorders, 
ſo the continual fever which accompanies them, muſt 
alſo be more frequent, as Sdenbam in ſect. 1. cap. 3. 
juſtly obſerves. The fame author in ſe&. 5. cap. 6. 
upon a review of what he had learned of epidemic 
conſtitutions from the experience of many years; 
juſtly concludes, that this is the primary fever of 
nature, becauſe it occurs more frequently than others, 
and becauſe the maxims of the antients relating to 
criſes, agree better to it than to other fevers. Au- 
tumnal intermittents which generally rage at the ſame 
time with this continual fever, ſeem to be of a ſimilar 
nature, and double tertians and quartans, with dou- 
ble protracted paroxyſms, frequently terminate in this 
continual fever, as he tells us, in ſect 1, cap. 4. 
whereas this fever ſometimes becomes intermittent: 
hence Sydenham in ſect 1. cap, 3. juſtly calls this con- 
tinual fever a kind of compound of the autumnal in- 
termittents, whereas every paroxyſm of theſe inter- 
mittents, is, as it were, a certain compound of this 
oy ET 5 acute 


\ 


- ; F 85 * 
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acute fever; the principal difference, (to uſe the au- 


thor's words) conſifting in this, that thoſe of tbe con- 


tinual kind perform their efferveſcence always in the 
ſame continued tenor, © whereas the intermittents have 


their efferveſcenes at different times and periods. Hence 
it is obvions, of how extenſive 'uſe this practical 


rule is, ſince it not only extends to acute continual 
fevers which occur ſo frequently, but alſo to inter- 
mittents which often rage epidemically: I have often 


obſerved, that when theſe acute and intermittent fe- 


vers raged at the ſame time, a vomit exhibited, in 
the beginning, produced very happy effects; though 
as Sydenbam has alſo” obſerved, the matter thrown up 


by vomit ſhould be neither very large in quality, 
nor of e . bad qualities: but when in the 
e 


progreſs of the diſeaſe, an emetic which was neglected 


in the beginning fis exhibited, a ſurpriſing load of 


bilious ſordes is thrown up, by which the patients 
forthwith perceive' an immediate relief, the fever 
proceeds gently without any ſymptoms, and the diar- 
 rhxa ſo often fatal in the end of theſe diſorders is always 

prevented. The whole difficulty conſiſts in diſtin- 
guiſning, whether the diſorder proceeds from an in- 
flammatory cauſe; but the ſeaſon of the year, a know- 
ledge of the epidemic conſtitution, and a faitkful ob- 


ſervation of ſuch things as either prove injurious or 
beneficial, afford us ſome light in this reſpect. The 


autumn is moſt productive of intermittents, whereas 
the ſpring and beginning of the ſummer- favour the 


production of ' inflamimatory diſorders: but they are 


carefully to be diſtinguiſhed, fince $ydenbam himſelf, 


| « Jadgment of ths kind. |» 


ingeniouſſy confeſſes, that he was deceived in forming 


EY 


This circumſtance almoſt always denotes, that the 
tomach, the diaphragma, which is contiguous toit, 
3 S8 » 


o 
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or the adjacent viſcera, are ſeized with 2 violent in- 
flammatiòn: hence, by a very inconſiderable repletion 


of the ſtomach, theſe viſcera are ſo irritated as to 
droduce a vomitting, by which theſe parts are vio- 
en reſſed, ſo that it is to be dreaded leſt the pre- 
ſent inflammation, ſuddenly degenerates into a mortal 


gangrene. A vomitting of this kind is of an highly 


l nature, becauſe it prevents the uſe of di- 
luent and antiphlogiſtic medicines, a large quantity 
of which is generally requiſite for the cure of ſuch 
cliſorders. „ 


: 


From the ſame cauſes an hiccup may be produced, 


which may be cured by the ſame means. 


An hiccup ſeems to be a convulſion of the oeſo- 


phagus, tending to draw the diaphragma upwards, 


49 


whilſt at the ſame time, it is ſuddenly ſeized with 8 


ee paroxyſm, and drawn downwards. The 
ymptoms obſerved in a perſon afflicted with the hic- 
cup, ſeems to evince the truth of this obſervation, 


mouth of the ſtomach, and about the fauces, after a 


long · continued hiccup; but this convulſive motion 
happens ſo ſuddenly, that it cannot be determined 
what parts act in order to the production of the 
effect. For this reaſon, Sydenbam in ſect. 1. cap. 4. 
ingeniouſly confeſſes, that he could not ſatisfy himſelf 


PS reſpe& to the cauſe of an hiccup. But it is 


fficiently obvious, that this diſorder proceeds from 


"7 convulſive motion of the oeſophagus; and this 
doctrine is confirmed by Hippocrates, who in ſect. 6. 


aph. 39. affirms, that convulſions and an hiccup, pro- 


ceed from the ſame cauſes; * for, ſays he, convul- 
4 fions, as well as an hiccups procecd either from 

<<. repletion or inanitionz' and in a great many other 
; paſſages, he repreſents convulſions as attended with 


Thus in ſect. 5. aphor. 3. he tells us, 


an hiccup ſions or an hiccup ſucceeding a copious 
_< that convul, are bad ſigns;“ and in the ſubſequent 


4c hemorrhage aphoriſm 
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i lie fays, „ convulſions or an hiccup ſuc- 
1 ceeding exceſſive purging, are bad ſigns: But as 
à nauſea and vomiting proceed from a convulſion 
of the fibres, which conſtitute the muſcles of the 
oeſophagus, fauces, and ſtomach, it ſeems probable, 


that an hiccup ariſes from the ſame cauſe, and may 


be cured b "he faine meaſures; for it generally 
ariſes from Nor ſame cauſe with a vomiting, and 
Rank, the. concomitant of an inflammation. of the | 
Om | 
Hippoeratts i ſea. 6. 4 0 £58. informs us, BI 
at hiccup ſucceeds an inflammation of the liver; 
and in ſect. 7. aph. 10. he ſays, that a vomiting and 
| 2 may 2 produced by an inflammation of the 
Hum. It is often obſerved, that in hiſteric patients 
an inordinate motion of the ſpirits produces an Hic- 
4 which is only to be cured by alterin 
termination of the ſpirits, or alloying thier tumul- 
tuous commotion. z. and this effect is often happily. 
produced by irritating the nerves of ſome other part 
f the body, or by the exhibition of an © 7 7 
| Hippocrates i in ie. 2 aphor. 3. oObſer ves, that 2 
i. ſucceeding A fy preſlion of the hiccup, termi- 
rates the dier! 6 ahuya by an irritation of the 
oye diſtributed, thioug h the noſtrils, there is 2 
ze made in tlie Ata of the nervous fluid, 
Bos whilſt the biccup was preſent, was conveyed 


with too great an impetus into the fibres of the oefo- 
phagus. Sydenham in ſect. 1. cap. 4. affirms, that 


diaſcordium, becauſe it contains opium, was an ef- 
fectual cure for the hiccup, hen the feeds of dill 


and 7 285 ' medi icines extol ed as 1 1 N 


no c 

When ASE Id biccup ariſes from the 8 
cauſes with a nauſea and vomitting, it is to be cured 
by the ſame” ; meaſures. If it ;roceeds from too ſud. 
| u a dep! "which as Syde enbam in the part laſt: 
Wc W Nen. happens to old perſons after 
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violent diarrhæas, and eſpecially vomitings; - theſe 
evacuations ought to be checked, and the loſs re- 
paired by the exhibition of mild Iiquors. But if it 
proceeds. from an exceſſive repletion, evacuants are 

FJ ⁵— IT 


An hiccup is alſo frequently produced, when the 


interior ſurface of the oeſophagus is irritated by an 


exceſſive load of aliments, or drink, filddenly fwal- 
lowed down. Thus voracious children, who quickly. 


devour ſweet-meats, or other delicate food they have 
ſtolen, are generally ſeized with an . hiccup. The 
like accident frequently happens, upon the deglu- 


tion of acrid ſubſtances. But the moſt frequent and 


uneaſy hiccup, ariſes from aphthæ in the ocſopha- 
gus. And ſometimes the approach of ſuch puſtules 
may be prognoſticated from a beginning hiccup, be- 
fore they appear on the fauces, and internal parts of 
the mouth. But when the apthæ fall off, we ſee 
the tongue and fauces excoriated, and they are af- 
flicted with pain, if any ſubſtance in the leaſt 
touches them. A ſimilar pain is on ſuch an occaſion 
produced in the internal ſurface of the oeſophagus, 


and every thing ſwallowed, the ſaliva not excepted, 


gives riſe to a moſt painful hiccup. For the cure of 
which, nothing is hitherto found more effectual, than 


ſWallowing every hour a ſmall quantity of gn 


expreſſed oil of ſweet almonds, which by its mild 
quality alleyiares the pain of the excoriated oeſo» 
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660. "Bs AT debility ariſes from an impediment” | 


Nl 50. the influ of the nervony fgid Ines, jc 


9 > 


its preſſure upon the muſcles. . "oh 
661. The impediment may ariſe from an emptineſs 


of the canals, when the fluid they ſhould convey is ex- 
hauſted ; or an 0 es foo the fluid; or an ob- 
ſtruction, or compreſſion 


the canals, eſpecially near 
| their 


- 5 : » 


weakneſs of the heart, thus rendered incapable of 
furniſhing the brain with a quantity of blood, _ 
ficient 5 the due ſecretion of the nervous fluid. 


162. That the impediment to the influx of the ner-+ - - 
vous fluid into, and the conſequent weakneſs, ariſe 


from the emptineſs of the veſſels, is known from the 
long duration of the diſeaſe they accompany or ſucceed; 


from morboſe or artificial hæmorrhages, ſweats; a 
diabetes; ſalivation; or diarrhæa; from a defect of 
aliment, with reſpect: to its being taken in, its re- 


tention, digeſtion, and conveyance to the blood, from 
Paleneſs, a ſmallneſs of the rn reer veſlels, 
and flaccid muſcles. 

663. That it ariſes from an immeability of the 
fluid may be diſtinguiſhed from. what has Wen ſaid, 


(69, 70, 71, 72, 73. 74). _ 
19664 That it is cauſed by obirtions may 50 


known from the doctrine of obſtryQtions, (107 wy | 


44): 
"6 5 we difingrilh chat a compreſſion of the ce» 


rebrum and cerebellum is the cauſe of dibility when 


we perceive thoſe functions injured, which de _ 

upon the integrity of theſe organs; as in caf 
dieliriums, profound ſleep, tremor, vertigo, and ring- 
in the ears. 


666. That debility ariſes from a ed of the 


| heart, is known by the ſigns of. a languid and defis 
cient circulation, (106). 


667. Liquid Aliments, nearly approaching the na- 8 


ture of the blood, which are previouſly digeſted by 
art, gelatinous and mild, and artfully impregnated 
with vinous and, aromatic ſubſtances, if exhibited fre- 
quently, and in ſmall quantities at a time, ſerve ex- 
cellently to fill the exhauſted veſſels, gentle frictions 
of the extremities being uſed at the ſame time; par- 
ticularly if theſe are. prepared of proper OY 
| oppoſite to the nature of the diſeaſe. 1 


s 3 : Among 
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their origins in che cerebrum, or cerebellum; or a 


Kr WR, - a3 


aun . 


tion of 


dibility, recommende 
ſome ſervice. 


Among theſe aliments are the broths' made of beef, 
veal, mutton, and fowls, of the gallinaceous kind, 
either ſeparate, or mixed together, with the 

Kalt, and — new milk, Tall the 
decoction of bread” mentioned (28. N. 1.) 
668. That ſpeces of dibilicy arifing from an im- 


meability of the fluid, (66 3) is to be: ere, dy che 
methods recommended: (55, and 192 to 137) For 


nothing ele can be of any ſervice in'this caſe. 
669. That cauſed by the obſtruction of the canals 


| (664) is. to JE: jog gm woe nds. eee ” 


ow. 


— — matter (ies 1245 to = he of driv- 


ing the force thereof to other remote parts. The 


noſtrils therefore, head, face, mouth, and neck, are 


to be moiſtened with mild fomentations ; 3 and | epiſ 


671. The dibilated heart uſually recovers ſtrength 
very flowly : but the general methods of removing 


above . to 6710 en 


672. Hence (660, and 672) we learn how rarely 
the uſe of cardiac medicines in acute diſorders is 
underſtood: and how it happens, that We in fe- 
vers is frequently an inſuperable ſymptom. 

No remedy, however much celebrated, can be ab- 
folutely called a cordial, or a reſtorer of the ſtrength 


in acute fevers, ſince the benefit or injury of ſuch 
medicines depend entirely on the various cauſes of 
the weakneſs. In the beginning of acute diſorders, 
a ſudden weakneſs ariſes ſometimes either from a re- 


dundance, or rarefaction of the blood, diſtending 
the veſſels, or from a want of a due circulation of 


the fluids. In this caſe the 1 cordial 1 | 


4 are | 
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rare ſuch. as diminiſh the quantity of the blood, or 
= leflen that impetus, by which the infracted veſſels 
we acted upon by it. Hence veneſection often 

rouſes the drooping ſtrength in the beginning of - 
diſeaſes, whereas in the end it would. prove Mighty | 
injurious. On the contrary, thoſe medicines: which in 
the end of acute diſeaſes, by their greatful ſtimulus 
augment the languid motion of the blood, and the 
ſeparation of the morbid matter depending on it, 
would infallibly augment the weakneſs which attends 
the beginning of theſe diſeaſes. Thoſe medicines, 
which are proper for repairing the ſtrength after vio- 
| lent: evacuations, would prove hurtfu® unleſs ſuch 
eaſes in which the impetus of the blood is gene- 
rally determined to the head, the remaining weak- 
neſs, even after the violence of the diſeaſe is ſub- 
dued, can hardly bear ſtimulatiag cardiacs, but is 
lately eured by time without the uſe of any mea- 
ſures. Hence it is obvious, how great attention is 
. requiſite to determine, whether cardiacs are to be 
uůſed, and which of them are requiſite in th: cure of 
acute diſorders ;z ſo that the uſe of ſuch medicines is 
rarely underſtood in diſeaſes of this kind. Thus 
Hlippocrates in lib. de diæta acutor. Charter. Tom. 2. 
tells us, That few phyſicians were ſo ſkilful, as 
„ to diſtinguiſh thoſe weakneſſes, which proceed 
„from an inanition of the veſſels, any other irri- 
* tating cauſe, or the height of the diſtempers, and 
what diſorders together with their different ſpe- 

cies, are peculiar to each conſtitution, — a 

da knowledge of theſe things is of great impor- 

-* tance for the recovery of Realth.” Some phyſi- 

cians, eſpecially thoſe who practiſe in courts, are 
often expoſed to great inconveniences, when ſtimu- 

lating cardiacs are taken by the patient, under the 

_ ſpecious title of alexiplarmacs, which however prove 

very hurtful; whereas if the termination of theſe 
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Treacherous diſorders ſhould / prove unlucky, and if 
Theſe medicines ſhould not be exhibited, the phy- 
ſicians are blamed as if they had ns the moſt 
efficacious remedies ; for when in the beginning of 
"acute diſeaſes, the patient's ſtrength is exhauſted, 
unſkilful perſons be the misfortune to the ma- 
lignity of the diſeaſe, and order the ſtrength to be 
repaired by cardiacs, to the great detriment of the 
patient. Accordingly Sydenham in Scedul Monitor. de 
Novæ Febris ingreſſu, ſpeaks in the following man- 
ner, The notion or even the ſimple name of ma- 
«© lignity has proved more deſtructive to mankind, ' 
«© than the invention of gunpowder, ſince the fevers 
are principally malignant, in which a preternatural 
„ degree of inflammation is obſerved.“ For this 
reaſon, Sydenham ſo often condemns the pernicious and 
"prepoſterous uſe of cardiacs. _ | SEV 


Weakneſs is an infurmountable misfortune, when 
the cauſes of it cannot be removed, which Yrequent- | 
ly happens. When the body is exhauſted - by eva- 
cuations which cannot be ſtopped ſuch as colliqua- 
tive ſweats in a confirmed phthiſis, or a diarrhea, 
Which generally happens in the end of that diſor- 
der, the moſt celebrated cardiacs are exhibited to no 
1 - - purpoſe. If a tenacious denſe and inflammatory 
191 "bloed, is by the violent impetus of the fever, ſo 
HO impacted in the tender veſſels of the brain, that it 
23 8 _ "cannot be reſolved, nothing will be ſufficient to re- 
move the weakneſs ariſing from this cauſe. If by 
1 the force of the fever, the arteries running through 
"38 | the ventricles of the brain ſhould break and diſ- 
charge their contained blood, which by its bulk 
compreſſes the adjacent parts, all means of relief 
will prove ineffectual. | But that this may happen 
33 | in fevers is ſufficiently obvious, fince the ſtronger 
= arteries in the noſtrils, or even thoſe of the lungs, 
ti or kidneys, are fo frequently ruptured in acute diſ- 
orders, in conſequence of which à moſt dangerous 
tpitting of blood, or a diſcharge of bloody urine 
fx | | | are 
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are roduced. By a diſtenſion aloof a blood- 


of virus: 


veſſels of the brain, the trunks of the nerves being ' 
long compreſſed in their origin, often remain imperi- 
ous, during the reſt of the patient's life, becauſe either 
their contiguous ſides grow together, or becauſe they 


are dried in conſequence of no fluid paſſing through 
them. Incurable deafneſs, cataracts, loſs of memory, 


and ſtupidity, which remain ever after, are juſtly 0 
be dreaded after acute diſorders of the head. 


F. EBRILE Hear. 


\Xternal febrile heat may be 3 by a 
thermometer; internal, by the ſenſarion of 


673 


che patient, and redneſs of the urine. 


674. A greater quantity of fire is UWayS preſent in 
chat part which is moſt hot. 
675. This increaſed quantity of fire ariſes from a 


more violent attrition of the fluid parts of the body, 
on each other, and on the Mg. and of the veſſels 


reciprocally on theſe. 

676. This violent attrition is cauſed by a ſtrong mo- 
tion of the fluids from the heart, and a great reſiſtance 
of the veſſels to the force of the heart. 

677. This motion is to be eſtimated by the denſity 
of the blood, impelled from che heart, and its velocity 
through the veſſels. 

678. The denſity of the blood is known by examin- 
ing the blood taken out of the veſſels; by a preceed- 


in diflipation of the ud parts; and by hardneſs of 
t ul 


9. The velocity may be calculated from the num 


ber of pulſations of the heart, compared with the mag 5 
5 nitude of theſe pulſations. : 


680. The great reſiſtance i is to be Fhown by the 
bulk of the inert fluids to be moved, and from the 


5 paucity, narrowneſs, N immobility of we canals, L 


which tranſmit them. 
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681. The bulk of the fluids is perceived by, the 
ſigns of A ple ethora (106), or cacochymia ; or by a 
ſudden ſolution of theſe liquids, Which before were in 
a ſtate of 1 as of the fat; bur principally by 

18 an inflation of the veins, together with a firong. mo- 

tion of the arteries. | _ 

| 682. The 10 ucity of veſſels is to be learned from 

| the hiſtory o bſtruftions (107 to 1240, or of wounds. 
| (145 to 331). 

1 3. The narrowneſs of the veſſels is known by 

Bt he Che, the touch, a dry temperament, and a great 

| 
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increaſe of heat, upon a very im mall degree of 55 
5 
684. The immobility of che hs "whith yy ; 
their dilalitation, is learned from all the ſigns of a 
= rigidity of the fibres, veſſels, and FHCErS. (32, 33> | 
— 8 34 5, 51, e 52) 1 
Si © .. 685. e cauſes 674 to 6860, 
1 depends 715 1 — 5 of febrile heat; which h ver, 
1 104 rh 3 '> 
N may have a gre at variety of other remote cauſes. 
1450 I 9996 But heat may be increaſed, by an increaſe of 
—_ one of theſe cauſes . and, in this caſe, the in 
17 creaſe of heat is in proportion to the cauſe. - © © 
1! 687. But if two of the caules are, at the ſame time 
16 Increaſed, the heat is as the product of the _ increaſes 
of the cauſes, . multiplied by each other. 
688. And this method of calculating will hold, 
with reſpect to the concurrence” of more cauſes. 
689. An increaſed heat diſſipates the moſt liquid 
parts of the blood, that is the water, ſpirit, ſalt, and 
moſt fubtile oils, drics and condenſes the reſt: of the 
maſs, and cauſes it to concrete into an wit gun 


ME EEE: 


_— ſmalleſt neg are ot and ee ah fibres 
are rendered dry, rigid, and contracted ; and hence 
many acute, dangerous and fatal diſeaſes are produce 

8 which may be accounted for, rom. what has been Jaic 
" he Bo 49 88 to heat. e 


690. From 


26S 


e 


* Wa e tas Iain 1 
heat 3 and how various: d remedies are. 
which _ thereto. 
691. Thus if an outs velocity i the blood 
| alone excites heat; the — is, whatever diminiſhes 
the velocity: the ꝓ of theſe are, reſt of che 
muſcles, and of * ; veneſection; a flight com- 
preſſion of the veins in the limbs, continued a very 
| 2 time, by ligatures, a gradual and cautious Ap- 
D e of cold ſubſtances, both externally and in- 


W Preparations of the POPPY: Prudentiy a 
ite 


692. I heat ariſes from the denſity of the fivids, 
ic is cured by thoſe remedies mentioned above, Which 
diminiſh the velocity (69 1), and by drinking water, 
and oxymell, and ſuch medicines as relax the veſſels. 

693. The bulk of the fluids, in a plethora, is cafily 

diminiſhed 106, 6) 3 but in a cacochymia, the dimi- 

nution is to be brought about by evacuating, ſlow ly, 

ae intervals but when the fat, vhich is before 
ſtagnant, is reſolved, the greateſt difficulty ariſes in 
this caſe, aqueous fluids, impregnated -with an -acid 
honey, the yolks of eggs, or ſugar, together with 
perpetually continued evacuants, are of the utmoſt 

Importance, becauſe they render the fat, or oil miſci- 
ble with the blood. 

Hg. The cure of heat excited by obſiruRtion, may 
he learned from (125 to 144) 3 and that part of the 
doarine of wounds, which treats of the accidents ſu- 

5 22 upon rand. attended with the loſs of 
- 1695. If heat depends. upon the narrowneſs of the a 

i veſſels (683), they are to be —_— by e reme- 
dies (See 54.) 

696. And heat ariſing. from a CET TO of the * 


| ſels is removed by the ſame remedies as above wo 
— (54: 5 
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Of Fevers. 
697: But as often as an exceſs of heat is excited 'D 


3 x combination of cauſes, it is to be removed by a 
combination of the remedies deſcribed from N to 


697. 
+ 698. 8 all this doctrine of heat (673 to 698), 


we learn, that a fever, attended with exceſſive heat, 
is acute, quick in its progreſs, putrid, and if there 
5 the greateſt degree of heat, peſtilential » why the 


eat of a bed, of air confined, of regimen and met 


dines, muſt neceſſarily be, in ſuch caſes, extremely 


prejudicial, and why. hear. about the heart aſe kcal 
_ Chondria is of fatal preſage. 


699. From this doctrine alſo, the origin, nature, 


and effects of dryneſs may be underſtood; and the 
cure may hence be learned, which conſiſts in the exhi- 


bation of drinks, fomentations, baths, clyſters, and 


gargariſms, which are aqueous, dome what acid i __ 
0 Nee with honey, and relaxing. 


Fsanix D2LRIUM. 


700. | Delirium is a production of ideas, not corref. 


ponding eo external cauſes, but excited by 
the internal diſpoſition of the brain, whilſt the judg- 
ment is conformable to ſuch ideas, and the affections 


of the mind, and motions of the body, correſpond 
therewith: undd theſe, either alone, or pg ga form | 


various ſpecies of deliriums. 

701. It always, therefore, witneſſes a locks: af- 
fedfion of the medullary part of the brain; which 
© may ariſe from any kind of obſtruction, from an im- 
-pediment to the influx, transflux, or efflux of the 
fluids through the brain; from a violent velocity, or 
ſtagnation of the liquids, and many other cauſes, 


Fhich mult be inveſtigated with the utmoſt diligence, 


in order to acquire. a juſt TL PRIN of the e 


of cure. 
702. For various remedies, and methods of cure, 


muſt be adapted to the various cauſes (701); h 
| ich 
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Of ren. 565 


which the principal are baths-for the feet; epiſpaſtics 
applied to the feet and legs, and frictions of theſe 
parts; diluting clyſters frequently adminiſtered, a chin 
diet, ſedative, deobſtruent, and diluting potions 3 
emollient applications to the head; gentle anodynesy- 
bleeding in he feet; and exciting the hemorrhoidal, 
ere get ... 


0 £4 N x. : ; #32 08 
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_Wanmun-- . 
© 703: A Oma is a perpetual inclination to deep in 
1a fever, either with or without ſleep; and” © 
= always witneſſes ſuch a ſtate of the brain, as prevents 
the exerciſe of the ſenſes, and animal motions. It 
may ariſe from a deficience of the arterial fluid con- 
veyed to the brain; from an impediment to its circu- 
lation through the brain; from an impediment to the 
ſecretion of the nervous fluid from the blood; or from 
= whatever prevents the flux and reflux” of the ſpirits 
=_— tho hve Te ne Tos 
704. Hence various, and thoſe often different, and 
even contrary cauſes may produce this ſymptom, in 
fever; 'as all violent evacuations, or repens, all 
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glutinous, pinguious, or inflammatory inſpiſſations of 
the blood; all cauſes of what kind ſoever may excite 
a compreſſion of the brain, which may alſo have the 
ſame effect, if they act upon the nerves. 


. 


705. Henee appears the neceſſity a phyſician is un- 
der of inveſtigating the particular cauſe of a coma, 
before he ean determine what remedies are to be ap- 
plied, and in what manner: for, frequently, quite 
contrary methods are required; and it often happens, 

that a coma obſtinate to all remedies, ceaſes ſponta- 
neou ly, -* when' the concoction of the fever is com 
Pentel 0 M e . 15 2 F 
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706. Thoſe remedies, however, recommended a 
bove 5 in a delirium, are proper in this caſe; 
eſpecially fomentations applied to the head and neck. 9 


* 
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1 Of Pere. 
07 Bur if there are ſigns of 4 WORN 
2 beet as an original [= e 


A FSBRILE. Karen oR OBSTINATE 


uu om eb want of deep, i is the 
direct e e to, a coma (20g); whence 
its nature may be und : it is cauſed by the firſt 
822 a light inflammation of the in, an in- 
FM which often excites a oma. 
0g. It is cured by . reſt of the muſcles 3. . 
of mind, the abſence of all objects of ſenſe; mode- 
rate cold, a moiſt air; mild and emollient aliments; 
A gentle, 3 grateful, e ringing, huſh- 
murmur, farinaceous, caps" moiſtening, 
= demulcent medicines 3 the ſmell of ſoporiferous 


vegetables; and the prudent uſe of anodynes, pare- 
gorics, ſoporiferous remedies, and narcotics, ways 
premiſing thoſe. remedies, which are Os of 18 


eee e we 
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ways excited by. ſome injury done to the 
| hn; either by. vellications. conveyed. to — by the 
nerves from the inferior parts (627, 2 633, 
\ 642, 648, 649, 052, 053 6640. or from an. inordi- 
nate appulſe, transflux, or egreis of the liquid ere. 
ted in the heain 3 which may ariſe from every. cauſe, 
capable of exciting a delirium, coma, or obſtinate 

watching (701, 702, 70g, 704, 708): and on this 
ce there | is 2 gent: e in the etiology and 
cure. 

711. If it continues long it eaſily affects the en- 
* nervous ens : W N fatal Lüke are er. 


Þ 711, * 
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the 
| mediately follow, it is the wort of ſymptoms. . 
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712. If eamrujfions ſucceed the ſigns of an inflam- 
mation of che brain, bey are e fatal. Wp. 
doms. 


If en thiek-urine is ſaccceded by obe of 
aqueous and pellucid kind, and convulſions im- 


If convulſions ariſe in fevers, after profuſe CVE 
tions, they generally prove fatal; as do thoſe alſo, 


| which are accompanied by a Ld ron delirium. 


 relolving the impadted matter, and relaxing the parts 


the cure of convulſions; by dilutin 


13. In order to a cure, t A cauſe (710 
is, gu, to be inveſtigated, and the 2 
be diſeovered, whence the convulſions primarily a- 
roſe a pet then. medicines. are ory to be 
applied which are capable of correcting acrin .of 


whichtare contracted. We are, therefore, to attempt 


Pele lenifyings never tri peciou 
hene antiſpaſmodics. 

714. But if the head is found to be e 
9 recourſe muſt be had to the methods of cure, 
recommended above: if Os. in 50 wk a STUN ane 
ne S : 121 


- 


1 Swra7s. - 


ee the beginn ning of an tf. 
whoſe cauſe is ſomewhat obſtinate, /; ariſes 


: foams lax debility of the extreme veſſels, a vehement 
circulation, and a ready ſeparation of the aqueous 


Particles, from the other principles of the blood. 
716. Hit perſeveres, it deprives the blood of its fluid 


2 inſpiſſates the remainder, and cauſes fatal ob- 
ctions;. 


it being afterwards almoſt impoſſible to di- 
lute, or reſolve he blood : Hence almoſt every Kind 
Ken eee wing be produced. ' $6 

* 17. Theſe 3 are, cherefore, always to be re- 


3 unlels it is: certain, that the 
| matter, 


e 
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272 of Fevers. 
matter, which excites the diſeaſe, is ſufficiently thin | 


to be carried off, together with the firſt ſweats. 


718. Sweat is checked by riſing out of — and 
Küng up; by avoiding too many integuments; by 


admitting the cool air; by abſtaining from warm and 


heating medicines; by uſing copious draughts of mild, 
ſoft and cool liquors: that the loſs of what is diſſipa- 


ted may be quickly repaired; and by S the 


nr of Hoa: circulation oe to 196 ) 


5 . 1 FeprILe Draxrncea. | 


\H E matter of a diarrhœa, is the mücus 
lymph, glutunous matter, pus, ſanies or blood 


we Noh the Hof mouth, fauces, ceſophagus, ſtomach, li- 


ver, gall-bladder, pancreas, inteſtines and meſentery : it 

iſes from too great an expulſive force of theſe ſub- 
ſtances into the inteſtines, and a weakneſs of the con- 
tracting force of the inteſtines, or from ſome ob- 
ſtruction of the abſorbing veſſels of the inteſtines, 
which prevents the admiſſion of What ought to paſs 
wude them. | 

726. Hence it appears, chat fluxes of the belly. in 
"Fins are of various kinds, with reſpect to the mat- 
ter, cauſe, effect, and event; they are, therefore, 


| ſometimes utterly incurable ;: and ſometimes colliqua- 
| ah in which caſe they ſeldom admit of a remedy. 


721. If a diarrhœa perſeveres long, it diſpoſes the 


| abdominal viſcera more and more to the ſame diſor- 


der; weakens them, excoriates and inflames them; 
ies and exhauſts the other veſſels and viſcera: 


hence ariſe an atrophy, emaciation, weakneſs, a dy- 
ſentery, an inſpiſſation of the fluids throughout the 
Whole habit of the body; a laxity of the ſolids; 2 


loſs 'of the came a ene * rem 
abes: io G 10 atv} 
722, The cure is performed by deſtroying the acri- 


mony, which irricates the inteſtines, and by expelling 


it by means of Sud purges and clyſters; by cor- 


ee a 


. OF Fevers, '. 
roborating the relaxed parts; by mitigating the vio- 
lence of the diarrhæ a with narcotics; by 1 
the morboſe matter to ſome other excretion, as thoſe 


by ſweat and urine'; by diminiſhing the cauſe ; and 
correcting it at the original fountain. ? 


4 


, 4 
hy 


_ FxBrILE ERUPTIONS.. 


723. * HE matter of inflammatory puſtules, is, 
⁊ generally, ſomething which cannot pals the 
cutaneous veſſels, but ſticks therein; and they are 
excited by the force of the circulatory, ſecretory and 
excretory vital powers. Hence eruptions are various, 
according to the variety of cauſes, which produce 
them; and on this account . fevers acquire different 
appellations from the different eruptions with which 
they are attended, as eryſipelatous, ſcarlet, red pete- 
chial, purple petechial, morbilloſe and varioloſe. 

724. It is cuſtomary to treat of the laſt three ſepa- 
rately : as for the three firſt, the diagnoſtics and prog- 
noſtics are eaſily found. . cle 

725. The cure is not difficult; for it only requires, 
that the eruptive matter be kept in a moveable ſtate, 
by the exhibition of a ſufficient quantity of light fluids, 
and preſcrving a due moderation of the vital powers 
for, by this means, they ſoon come to a period, with 

a deſquamation of the cuticle. _ D 


5726. The other febrile ſymptoms, which are ſimi - » +. 
lar to theſe, and of the like kind, require the ſame Ms = 
treatment as the diſeaſes on which they depend. ** « : 
727. Hence we learn what judgment is to be form © 
ed of the variety of acute fevers; for thoſe in which * _ 
the febrile motion, when once began, is continued 
equally to the end, are called continual fevers-; thoſe 
in which the febrile force remits, and is again exal- 
perated alternately, in ſuch a manner, however, that 
the fever never ceales, are called continual remittent Zo 
tevers,.. Thoſe, laſtiy, which remit ſo entirely, tha: 
the patient is abſolutely free from a fever, in W oY 


n 


274 8 Of Fevers. 


Intervals betwirt the paroxyſms, are called inter- 
|  Continual FzvERs. 3 3 


& 
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728. H E moſt ſimple of Sat! Kere, is an 
ephemera, or diary fever, which goes thro* 
the different ſtages, as the beginning, increaſe, ſtate, 
and declenſion, in the ſpace of twenty four hours. 
It ariſes from a more vehement motion only, ex- 
cited by ſome error with reſpect to the .ndn-naturals z 
and has ſcarcely any material cauſe, - It is diſtifiguiſh- 
ed by the ſlightneſs of the cauſe; the purity of the 
body the mildneſs of the ſymptoms; che expedi- 
tious criſis; and a reſtoration of the pulſe to its fla- 
tural ſtate, immediately upon the ceſſatlon of the 
fever. The cure is eaſily Ae We abſtinence, 
el and diluting medicines. 
729. If this ipecies of fever 28) eonitinoes ma- 
ny days, it is called a continual, 5 t not putrid fever. 
The cauſes, ſigns, and cure, are the fame with thoſe 
of the ephemera; but it requires particularly ö 
bleeding, and refrigerating medicines. | | 


4 continual putrrid Feves.. e 


7 50. „ Prar ſpecies of fever, Which is called a 
putrid ſynochus, ariſes from cauſes ſome- 
what greater than a ſimple inflammation; an ob- 
„ ſtruction of the viſcera; an oppilation of the ſkin, 
and almoſt all the capillaries ; z And 4 contiderable' de- 
eee of acrimony. 

* 231. It is known by a degree of heat which is 
pungent to the touch; a febrile, but unequal. and 
irregular pulſe ; urine which is thick, red, and tur- 

bid, without a regular ſediment ; and by an hot and 

ſanguineous temperament, age, and habit 05 the 
em. . 

732. This fever is diſtinguiſhed by the name 17 

| miu, ne it W * ſame tenor . 
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all its ſtages, neither increaſing nor diminiſhing z 
when it perpetually increaſes, it is called Epacmaſtica, 
or Anabatica ; but when it continues perpetually to 
decline, it acquires the title of Paracmaſtica. 
733. Of theſe the firſt ſpecies is eſteemed ſalutary; 
the ſecond the worſt; and the third better. 

734. This fever (730) are eſteemed the more dan- 
gerous and fatal, in proportion as the pulſe is more 
weak, frequent, unequal, with reſpect to ſtrength, 
inordinate with reſpect to time, and intermittent; as 
the reſpiration is more difficult, frequent, and labo- 
rious, the more the pinnz of the noſtrils are agitated, 
the more pain it excites about the vital parts; and 
the more inordinate it is, the more vehemently a ſen- 
ſation of laſſitude and weaknels is perceived; the 
more frequently the patient changes his poſture of 
lying, toſſes about, and lies on his back, with his 
limbs extended; the more the rational faculties and 
affections are injured; the more the appetite is im- 
paired, the digeſtion difficult, the urine red, thick, 
nd turbid ; or 10 watery, diſcharged in ſmall 
quantities, and difficultly retained z the more tremu- 
lous motions are perceived in the patient; the more 
he ſtarts from the touch; the more he trifles, and 
fumbles with his hands; and the more he picks the 
naps of the bed-cloths ; the more ghaſtly his eyes 
appear; and the more moiſt they are with. invo- | 
luntary tęars: for theſe are all very bad ſymptoms. + 1 
12 455 But when ſleep: is laborious. and difficult. MW 
ind affords no relief; when purple or livid-erup- *' . * 
tions appear on the body; when the hypochondria 
are tenſe and inflated, the patient generally dies. 
736. The cure delivered above is to be varied, 
according to the variety of indications, the violence 
of the K the condition of the patient, and 
the ſtage of the feyer; and, therefore, does not re- 
ure to be particularly treated f. 

737. The ancients called thelg fevers cp, and the 
ols, Contiventes; becauſe in them is no remiſſion of 
We | ASE i is 12 e x Res heat: 
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called owsxes; in Latin Continuæ (727.) 


A Cavusvs, oR ARDENT FEVER. 


738. Mong theſe fevers, we may juſtly reckon the 


frequency, danger, and difficulty of cure. 


an heat almoſt burning to the touch, unequal in diffe- 
rent parts of the body, moſt intenſe in the vital parts 
(but more mild towards the extremities, which are 
ſometimes cold) and rendering the breath intenſely 
hot, a dryneſs in the whole skin, noſtrils, mouth, and 
tongue; a denſe, difficult, and quick reſpiration; a 
dry, yellow, black, parched, and rough tongue; an 
inſatiable thirſt often ſuddenly removed; a loathing of 
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ty, inquietude, and wearineſs; a gentle cough, and a 
ſhrill voice; a delirium, phrenitis, obſtinate watching, 


thirſt long endured, the uſe of heating, fermented, 
immoderate wearineſs, eſpecially in the ſummer. 
741. This is the progreſs of this diſeaſe: on the 


it is Molent, rarely exceeds the ſeventh, without put- 
ting an end to the patient's life. It is frequently ter- 


the third or fourth day, is a mortal ſign) which may 
be predicted by the pain of the neck, the heavineſs 
of the temples, a diſtenſion of the præcordia with- 
out a ſenſe of pain, a ſpontaneous diſcharge of tears, 
without any other mortal ſign, a redneſs of the face, 
an itching of the noſtrils; and this hæmorrhage is 
moſt ſalutary on the critical day, on which the fe- 
ver is alſo! terminated, by vomit, ſtool; ſweat, u- 
rine, and the expectoration of a thick matter: a 

| | | ene 


276 . 5 
heat: but continual remittent fevers, the ancients 


Cauſus, or burning fever, on account of its 


the aliments, a nauſea and vomiting; the greateſt anxie- 


minated by an hæmorrhage (which, if it is ſmall on 


739. The primary ſymptoms of this diſorder, are 


- 


coma, convulſions, and exacerbations on the odd days. 
740. The cauſes of a burning fever may be exceſ- 
five labour; long 2 the heat of the ſun; 


aromatic, and acrid ſubſtances; exceffive venery ; and 


third and fourth day, it often proves mortal; and, if 


the exacerbation of the fit happens before the ſixth 
day, it is a very bad ſymptom; black and thin u- 
rine, diſcharged in a ſmall quantity, is, in this diſ- 
order, a mortal ſign; as alſo a ſpitting of blood, and 
a diſcharge. of bloody urine; an injured deglution 
is a bad ſign; and a refrigeration of the extremities, 
among the worſt of ſymptoms; a redneſs and ſweat- 
ing of the face, is alſo a bad ſign ; and an inflamma- 
tion of the. parotid glands, which does not come. to 
ſuppuration, proves mortal: an exceſſive flux, is, in 
this diſorder, alſo mortal: this ſpecies of diſorder, 
when accompanied with a tremor, terminates in a de- 
lirium, and then in death; it alſo terminates in a pe- 
ripneumony, often accompanied with a delirium: that 
| ſpecies of burning fever, which ariſes after violent 
Sripes of the belly, is of the worſt kind; it is criti- 
cally terminated by a rigor, OO 1 | 
| #42: From theſe ſigns the diſorder is eafily known 1 
to be preſent, nor can its proximate cauſe be miſtaken; 
for it ariſes from the blood's being deprived of its 
milder and more liquid parts, by an inflammation 
through the whole of the body, whilſt the ſtrength of 
of the patient is vigorous. Hence, alſo, ſure prog- 
noſtics may be made with reſpect to the termination 
of this ſpecies of fevers. _ e 
743. The cure of a burning fever, requires a pure 
cold air, frequently renewed; cloaths, which by no 
means ſuffocate or burden the patient; a frequent 
erect poſture of the body; large quantities of mild, 
demulcent, ſubacid, aqueous, and warm liquors uſed 
as drink, light farinaceous foods prepared of barley, 
oats, and ſubacid fruits; veneſection, if the diſeaſe is 
in the beginning, if the marks of a plethora appear, 
if there are ſigns of a conſiderable inflammation, if 
the heat is intolerable, the rarefaction of the fluids 
exceſſive, a revulſion neceſſary, and the ſymptoms ſo 
violent, that they cannot be eaſily removed by any 
other remedy ; the injection of mild, diluting, laxa- 
tive, antiphlogiſtic, and refrigerating clyſters to be 
repeated as the heat, coſtiveneſs, and revulſion re- 
5 | . aAuire ; 
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quire; humectation of the whole body, by Srl 


into the noſtrils a mild air, impregnated with- the 
ſteam of warm water, by waſhing the mouth and 


throat, by bathing the hands and fect with tepid wa- 
ter, and by fomenting with warm ſponges, the places 
where mot veſſels are expoſed to the touch; aqueous, 
mild, . nitrous, kay acid, ard gehtly laxative 


ſubſtances ; together with ſuch as ſupply the matter of 
the urine, and without any acrimony, by their quan- 
tity, afford a vehicle for the ſweat; fuch as remove 


contractions of the fibres, reſolve and dilute the 
thickneſs of the humours, and, at the fare time, cot- 


Tect their Acrimony. 


744. To thele, if we. add What iis Ber ſaid in the 


general rules relating to the cure - of acute diſorders, 


and their ſymptoms, and the doctrine of each parti- 
cular acute diſeaſe, ariſing from the affection of each 
of the viſcera, to be found under their reſpective ar- 


ticles, he ſhall clearly underſtand what remedies. are 
proper for the cure of any burning fever. 


745. Beſides, from what has been aid, all dener 


particular acute fevers, may be underſtood, ſince 


they may either be referred to particular ſy toms, 
or are the effects of ſome other diſorder. 75 * 


IT ERNTITTENT FTxvzns. 


E have already given che. definition of 
an intermittent fever (727, 337), the 


dias noflies of which are obvious, and its diſtinction 


into various claſſes eaſy, ſince theſe depend only on 
the difference of time in the returns of the paroxyſms. 

747. But it is to be obſerved, that intermittent 
. 8 in general, are either vernal, and rage from 


"February till Aaguſt; or autumnal, and rage from Au- 


Fut till February; which diſtinction is neceſſary on 


Account of the various conditions, ſymptoms, termi- 


nations, durations, and cures of different intermittents: 
beſides, one intermittent fever, . removes 


207 14h eee 279 
48. Intermittent fevers, in the beginning of the 
autumn, often reſemble thoſe of the continual kind, on 
account of their longer and redoubled paroxyſms, 
. whereas their nature and cure are widely different. 
949. Fevers of this kind begin with an oſcitation, 
. pandiculation, wearineſs, weakneſs, cold, horror, ri- 
gor, tremor, and paleneſs of the extremities, a diffi- 
cult reſpiration, an anxiety, a nauſea, a vomiting, and 
a quick, weak and flow pulle. The more violent and 
numerous theſe ſymptoms are, the worſe the fever is; 
and afterwards the heat, and other ſymptoms are the 
worſe. This is the firſt ſtage. of intermittent fevers, 
which correſponds to the increaſe of continual fevers, ' 
and is of all the other ſtages the moſt dangerous; for, 
in this condition, the urine is generally crude and 
2750. This ſtage (749), of intermittent fevers is ſuc- 
cCeeQeded by another, which begins with heat, redneſs, a 
ſtrong, large, and free reſpiration, a ſmall anxiety, a 
large ftrong pulſe, an exceſſive thirſt, and a pain of 
the limbs LJ head, and generally a redneſs of the 
- urine: this ſtage correſporids to the ſtate or height of 
e y rt Wh £514 2e 
751. Then, laſt of all, there generally appears a 
protuſe ſweat, a remiſſion of all the ſymptoms, a 
thick urine, with a ſediment reſembling brick-duſt, 
 Neep, a total abſence of the fever, laſſitude and weak- 
752. Intermittent fevers frequently terminate in 
thoſe of the acute and dangerous kind, which is gene- 
rally owihg to an exceſſive heat, and too brisk a mo- 
tion of the fluids. VV . 


6 y” 4 


753 Intermittent fevers, running through their 
three different ſtages (749, 750, 751), greatly injure 
the minute fibres of the veſſels and viſcera, by pro- 

_ ducing ftagnations, obſtructions, coagulations, impul- 
ſions, reſolutions, and attenuations of the fluids : 
hence the veſſels are weakened, and the fluids become 

. © morbid, eſpecially in that ſpecies of the diſeaſe, in 
Cop na , vrhich 
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which their parts are leſs aſſimilated, and not duly 
mixed, by which circumſtances in conjunction, an 
acrimonious ſtate of the Juices is produced. Hence 


all theſe things concurring produce an eaſy propenſity 


to ſweat, which greatly weakens the patient, ſince, 


ſometimes, the viſcid part of the blood tranſpires. In 


this ſituation of the patient, the urine is ſurpriſingly 
thick, turbid, pinguious, like that of horſes, or like 
ſaliva. Hence the weak, reſolved, and hardly cohe- 
rent blood, being deprived of its beſt parts, is at once 
acrid and thick, ſo that, in conſequence of the laxity 
of the veſſels, and the acrimony of the humours, 


thoſe long-continued fevers, terminate in chronical 


© diforders, ſuch as a ſcurvy, a dropſy, a leucophleg- 
matia, ſcirrhous tumors of the abdomen, and the ſeve- 


ral misfortunes produced by theſe. 


K » \ 0 


554. But if intermittent fevers are not of the ma- , 
lignant kind (754), they diſpoſe the patient to longe- 


vity, and cleanſe the body from inveterate diſorders. 


755. Hence, after an accurate examination of the 


Whole hiſtory, of intermittents, (246 to 755), their 
- proximate cauſe ſeems to be a viſcidity of the arterial 


lood upon the acceſſion of any cauſe, which produces 


. a brisk and ſtrong contraction of the heart, and a re- 
ſolution of the ſtagnant fluids. 


756. Since, therefore, this order ( 749, 750, 751 95 
is always obſerved in intermittents, the phyſician who 


can ſurmount the firſt approach (749), and the prima- 


ry caule (755), may by that means remove the whole 


_ _ enſuing paroxyſm. 


757. Beſides, as an infinite number of cauſes, and 


theſe not very conſiderable, may produce the firſt ſtage 


(749), of a perfectly intermittent fever, (727, 73 7) 
ay 


and its cauſe (755); and as many ſuch cauſes m 
bn increaſed and fomented, in all the fluids, 


ormed and ſecreted in the human body, it is more 
ditficult to diſtinguiſh the cauſe already formed from 


infinite poſſible circumſtances, than to invent one 
poſlible caule, ſufficient from the laws of the animal 


ceconomy, 


. 
Seconomy to account for the ſtated periods of inter- 
mittents. This is ſufficiently obvious to every accurate 
_ Inquirer. . ; VVV 
558. The cure, therefore, requires, that we ſhould 
uỹſe aperients, ſaline, alcaline, aromatic, mineral, dilu- 
ting; mild and oleous ſubſtances, heat, motion, fo- 
mentation, and friction, during the intermiſſion, or in 
the firſt ſtage ( . orien aforns . 
The medicines of this kind are all Tachenius's ſalts 
of herbs, the moſt conſiderable of which are obtained 
from wormwood, carduus benedictus and ftalks of 
beans ;.nitre, antimoniated nitre, diaphoretic antimony 
unwaſhed ; ſal ammoniac, ſal prunellæ, and ſal Poly- 
chreſtus, tartarus regeneratus; tartarus tartariſatus z 
ſalt of tartar reduced to a ſapenaceous maſs with oil 
of turpentine; and all the parts of all the aromatic 
- herbs, eſpecially of thoſe which are reſolvent. See 


(7s N. 5, and 54. N. 9. 2 pe 
759. In order to purge the primæ viæ from the re- 


dundant ſordes, a purge, or a vomit, are often very 
beneficial, exhibiting either ſo long before the paroxyſm, E 
that its operation may be over before the fit comes on. 45 
That this method is to be taken, may be known from 1 
the patient's way of living, preceding diſeaſes and 2 | 
ſymptoms ; a nauſea, a vomiting, eructations, tumors, IH 
the breath, the fordes of the tongue, throat, and palate, | 
want of appetite, bitterneſs of the mouth, anda vertigo | 


accompanied with dimneſs of ſight; and, after the If 
operation, the tumultuous commotion of the fluids is _ 


to be allayed by an opiate before the paroxyſm. Thus, 


powder; to be taken at one doſe, e. 
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Take of emetic tartar. five grains; and of the 
 - ,, crumbs of bread, a ſufficient quantity, to make 
five pills; to be taken for one doſe: . | _ | 
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Or, 


Take of emetic wine two ounces; and of oxymel 
of ſquills ſix drams; mix up for a draught: 


* 
414 N f : Vn 5 . „ 


Take of emetic tartar five grains; rob of currans, 
half an ounce; and oil of cinnamon one drop: 


4 * . - 4 4 # 


Porms of purges are theſe following. 


Take of the pulvis cornachin two ſcruples for a 
e 


Take of the pillulæ cochiæ majores two ſcruples ; 
of ſolutive ſyrup of roſes half an ounce; and 


olf diſtilled elder-flowers two ounces: mix for a 


«+ 
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Take of waſhed aloes twelve grains; of myrrh ten 
grains; of opopanax five grains; and of fal 


FE gemmæ five grains: mix and make up into nine 


760. Theſe (759), are beneficial, when by their 
Eimulus they operate both ways (7300009 
761. But otherwiſe they prove injurious (759) 


when they weaken, evacuate the moſt liquid parts of 
the juices, and diſturb. the neceſſary digeſtions; and 
thus either protract the diſeaſe, or bring on death. 


The cold and hot fits, are often removed by ſudorifics, 


_ whilſt a few hours before the known time of the pa- 


roxyſm, after filling the patient's body with an ape- 


rient, diluting, and gentle narcotic liquor, an hour 


before the paroxyſm, a ſweat is excited, and continu- 
ed till two hours after the paroxyſm uſually began. 


Take 


% 


188 I * 
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w ſtum, two n of we h. 
rup of + five aperient roots, two ounces z 2 
pure opium, two grains; of the diſtilled" 

' mented waters of carduus benedictus, . 
wood, rue, marjoram, an 
ounce; and of the extract of worm wood, two 
dcdunces: mix all together, and let the patient 
take one ſpoonful, every quarter of an hour, 


decoction. eee pong 4: Sent; 
Tie of: WON: root > Et Gi das, 
the roots of ſaffafrats, and red fanders, 8 two 


Fuls; of the leaves of the lefler century, half an 
ounce; and of the bruiſed ſeeds of candy carrot, 
1 drams; infuiſe for two hours in a cloſe ſtopt 
veſſeh, without boiling, though very hot : then 


decoction for a Sa | EIS 


762. Veneſection, conſidered in ice is always per- 
nicious, though it may prove accidentally beneficial, 
as alſo a light and exactly regulated diet. 2 

763. When intermittent fevers are in ihe" frcond 


with ſubacid aperient, nitrous ingredients, or prepara- 
tions of ſuccory, and other mild ſubſtances of a ſimi- 
Jar nature, are indicated, whilſt the patient is to be 
kept ina ſtate of Teſt, and moderate warmth. The 
medicines before recommended in 2 febrile anxiety and 
thirſt are to be uſed in this ſtage of intermittents. See 
(634, 640). 

4. When the paroxyſin is termi inated by a criſis 
1 (75 0 then it is expedient to ſupply the matter of 
nn ſweat and urine, by vinous ptiſans, broths prepared 

with fleſh, and temperate decoctions: thus thoſe two 

| excretions are to be I not by the force of heat, 
medicines, 


3 


mint, each one 


drinking after each 2 ounces of e | 


' ounces; of the leaves of golden-rod, tro hand- 


kt therh boil a Httle, and Exhibit: 125 F of the | 


ſtage, (750) aqueous ſubſtances actually warm, mixed 


mn: 


rules wid down from (6 
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two hours: | 
| Inſpiſſate the preceding decoction to the conſiſtence 
| | of honey, and divide into four doſes, one of 


-Which is to be taken 


medicines, or bed - cloaths; but gently promoted by 
an increaſed quantity of theſe ſub 


regimen. For this purpoſe, 


| 45 
Take of peruvian bark, three ounces; and com- 
mon water, twelve ounces: infuſe for two hours; 
then boil for an hour; and add four ounces of 
French wine: then let the whole boil a little longer 
in a tall veſſel; and of this decoction, when pure, 
let the patient take one ounce and an half every 


4, 


ces long perſiſted 


765. Violent ſymptoms are to be removed by the 
. 17 to 726) for the cure of fe- 
brile ſymptoms in — . 
766. When the fever is removed, A raj is to 
have his ſtrength reſtored by analeptic aliments, and 
cCorroborating medicines z then after his ſtrength is in- 
creaſed, he is to be purged ſeveral times. 

767. But if an antumnal intermittent fever is very 
violent, if the patient is weakened by the diſeaſe ; if 
the diſorder is of a conſiderable ſtanding; if there are 
no ſigns of an internal inflammation, nor of pus col- 
lected any-where, nor of a conſiderable obſtruction of 
any of the viſcera, the diſorder is to be removed by 
the pęrudian bark, exhibited in the form of a powder, 
an infuſion, an extract, a decoction or a ſyrup, with 

| Oper ſpecifics, during the intermiſſion, in a due or- 
der, a proper doſe, and in conjunction with a proper 


Take of the peruvian bark, one ounce : reduce to 
__ a, powder, to be divided into twelve dofes; one 


1 8 of which is to be taken by the patient every 
hour in Wine „„ 


; 1 


very two hours: 


Of Fever. 28585 
Take the preceding extract, dilute in one ounce of 
the ſyrup of the five aperient roots: make a 
ſyrup to be uſed in the ſame manner with the 

| HS - 4 Or, | | - . | 
| Take the preceding extract, mix with it a ſufficient 
quantity of the powder of liquorice, and reduce 


to a maſs of pills, of which the patient is to 
take four rains, during the intermiſſion. -. 


; 768. Epithems are, alſo, frequently beneficial, as 


Alſo unctions of the ſpine of the back, and the drink- 
ing aſtringent liquors. Thus, 05 


Take of the oils of ſcorpions, caſtor, juniper - ber- 
tries, camphire obtained from the root of the cin- 


namon- tree, bays and turpentine, and of the 
terebinthinated balſam of ſulphur, each half an 
ounce: mix for a lininent. 


Take of the whole of the broad leaved 598 f 5 i 


ten ounces; and of recent tormentil- root, two 


o0unces: boil in two pints of water; and E 
Patient drink three ounces of the decoction ever 


4 


two hours. 


Take of roch-alum, one dram; of nutmeg, two 
drams; and of the powder of armenian bole, 


twelve grains: reduce to a powder, to be taken 
an hour before the paroxyſm. e 


Epithems for the wriſts may. be prepared in the fol- 


lowing manner. 


Take of currans, and hops, each two ounces ; and 
reduce to a poultice, to be applied to the wriſts. 


4 


1 - ; ; | Or, | 7 


Tanke of the tops of green rue, two ounces; and of 


mwmuſtard: ſeeds, two drams: bruiſe, and apply to | 
769. That the-cureof particular intermittents may 
be underſtood, it is to be obſerved, firſt, that the 


ther, are increaſed. Hence it is obvious what fevers 
are curable, and by what medicines. 
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Acurz EEBRILE DISORDERS. 


770. E now come to conſider theſe acute diſor- 
ders, which though accompanied with a- 
cute fever, yet induce an inflammation of particular or- 
gans, from the injured functions of which, theſe diſ- 
eaſes receive their reſpective names. Of this kind are 
à phrenitis, a coma, a carus, a quinſey, a peripneumo- 
ny, a ſpitting of blood, a pleuriſy, an inflammation 
of the breaſt, diaphragm, ſtomach, liver, meſentery, 
and inteſtines ; a dyſentery; the iliac paſſion, gripes, 
a teneſmus, the hemorrhoids and a bilious colic. An 
inflammation of the kidneys, bladder, ureters, and 
of the external parts in the meaſles and ſmall-pox. 


* 
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771. XVI Hen a violent and perpetual delirium a- 
riſes from a primary diſorder of the brain, 
accompanied with a continual fever; it is called a 
When a phrenitis ariſes from a diſorder communi- 
cated to the brain, from ſome other parts in fevers, 
and inflammations, it is called, a ſymptomatic phre- 
nitis, a diſorder. which correſponds to the Greek word 
. waguPgoruvn, the Latin defipientia. Re 
772. A true phrenitis is preceeded by heat; a vio- 
lent and inflamatory pain of the head; a redundance 
of. blood; an inflamatory diſpoſition; a redneſs of the 
eyes, and turbulent ſleeps ; a flight degree of folly, 


+ 


f 3 W 
773. Both a true and ſymptomatic phrenitis (772) 
have the following ſymptoms. 5 


x £ 4 ; 


A depravation, not only of the ſenſible ideas, but, 
alſo, of the internal ſenſes of reaſon, and of the af- 
fections of the mind. OS ys en 9 


An increaſed violent and reſtleſs fierceneſs, or often 


1 


turbulent leep. 
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An hard pulſe, and a rare and large reſpiration. 
A countenance, for the moſt part highly red, ſtern, 
and ghaſtly ; fierce and protuberant eyes; and alight 
j ẽ œęꝶ HIRE 
JJ He pooronte, 19» 
A true phrenitis generally carries off the patient, 
on the third, fourth, or ſeventh day; which it rarely 
es oC RON ke OR» 


: And when it does, and happens to be violent, it de 53 
generates into a mania. Orr. 9 a8 


1 . 


= 


When it increaſes gradually, at laſt it becomes ex- 
ceſſive. 3 ke: ot SLOW. 5 N 

It alſo often terminates in a lethargy, à coma, and 
e VVV 
An ceruginous vomitting in conſequence of an in- 
flamed brain, a frequent and indecent ſpitting; a tre- 
mor; the fœces and urine intercepted, or ' white ; 


crude urine; convulſions: catching at flying flakes; 
muddy eyes; a gnaſhing of the teeth; a want of 


thriſt, the general forerunner of convulſions; a per- 
petual change of ſymptoms ; and the ſubſiding of a 
tumid ulcer; are frequent preſages of great danger 
and'of dee... Fr Ra. 
A true phrenitis is mortal after a peripneumony, 
and the illiac paſſion; and very bad after the ſmall- 
1 inflammation ſomewhat fixed, and aſperity of the 


- fauces tending towards the ſuperior parts, creates a 


mortal phrenitis, and in ſuch caſes the patients grope 
with their hands, and ſeem to employ themſelves in 
ſome imaginary labour. V 
Boerbaave frequently obſerved caſes in which after 
gentle quinſeys terminated without good ſigns, a 


mortal phrenitis Was produced, becauſe by an unlucky 
tranſlation, the inflammation of the fauces was convey- 
ed to the head; and laid a foundation for ſo bad a 


rognoſtic. This doctrine, ſeems to be pretty clearly 


deſcribed by Hyppocrates. Who in prorrhet Lib. 1. 


ſect. 11. Charter, Tom. 8. ſpeaks in the following 
+ | ni WD ca wan- 


of Fevers. 2289 


manner. In acute diſorders, a pain, contraction: 


« and as it were ſuffoeation about the fauces, ſo that 
«© when the patient opens his mouth, he cannot ſhut ĩt 
again, prognoſticate a delirium, and ſome of the 
«, patients who are ſeized with theſe ſymptoms, be- 
come phrenitic, and are reduced to a very danger- 
6 ous-fituation.** And in Coac Prænot. he tells us 
that when the fauces are moderately exaſperated 
<« and the patient ſeized with fruitleſs ens to go to 

<© ſtool, à pain of the forehead, and a groaping for 
objects which have no exiſtence, the ſituation is ve- 

* 3 And elſewhere he ſays, that in 
<« 4 quinſey not accompanied with good ſymptoms, pains 
& of the head, and a fever are fatal ſigns. But theſe pa- 


tients . had a continual delirium accompanied with a 


ſtudious melancholy, which as Hyppocrates juſtly ob- 
ſerves, is more dangerous than that which appears 


with laughter. Thus Boerhagve ſaw a young lady of 


diſtinction, attempting for whole days and nights to 
paſs a thread through the eye of a needle, till ſhe at 
laſt died: another woman tied nots upon ſtrings with- 


out intermiſſion And there are many inſtances of 


caſes in which the patients, have with the greateſt at- 
tention and fatigue attempted the performance of the 
works they were accuſtomed to in health, n. 


+ 


2 
4 


That ſpecies of phrenitis, which prevents the patient from 


* 


conforming to what is abſolutely neceſſary, is of all o- 


This prognoſtic is mentioned in Coac Prænot. N. 100, 
Charter. Tom. 8. thus if ſuch patients from a dread of 
ſome ſnare ortreachery will not ſleep, willnot remain in 
a dark place, and refuſe all aliments for fear of poi- 


ſon exhibited to them, it is obvious that their diſorder 


muſt be augmented.” This ſpecies of phrenitis ſeems 
to be pointed at by Hippocrates, who in Lib de Morbis. 
Lab. 1. Cap «lt. Charter, Tom. 2. ſays, © patients who 


are to die of a phrenitis, are perpetually delirious, 
TFE I becauie 


n 2665465 
— 
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e becauſe the body is corrupted and moves ir 


2 « and during'the delirium they take nothi 


offered to them, and at laſt they are greatly extenu- 
c ated both by the fever and the want of aliments.“ 
5775. Upon laying open the bodies of ſuck as have 


died of a phrenitis, the meninges have been 


famed z gangrenes, abſceſſes, and · a ſphacelus of the 
brain, are alſo found; or acrid * neee ichors 


are diſcovered. 5 


776. From what has 8 ſaid, it is obvious; that 
the immediate cauſe of a true phrenitis, is a primary 
inflammation of the pia and dura mater; whereas the 
cauſe of a ſymptomatic phrenitis, is a like inflammation 
ariſing from the” conveyance of an hot, and * 


matter to the meninges of che brain. 


777. Whatever & capable of producing ſuch inflam. 
mations may be confidered as mediate cauſes . a 


Phrenitis (77). 


778. Hence Ale uwe Auagnoclies both of 2 genvine 


true and ſymptomatic. —_— are 'taken. 


e eee renitis, the following. eir- 


eumſtances ought to * erted to: 


Varices, and hœmorrhoidal diſcharges, are benefi- 
cial to phrenitic 8 as is alſo, a diarrhea. A 
and feet, or a violent cough ſuper- 

viening often terminate a er as Goes, alſo, an 


pain of the brea 
hemorrhage.” 18 ner 


1780. A true 8 requires * 2 ſpeedy 2% of the 
ſtrongeſt medicines, calculated for removing the in- 


flammation in the arteries of the brain; 


781. The cure is principally to be obtained by ob- 
ſerving the method proper for the cure of inflammations | 

in general: only it is to be obſerved, that veneſection is 
_ to be copioully inſtituted, either making one very large 
orifices or opening at one time, a vein in the foot, and 
the jugular and frontal veins. Diluting, antiphlogiſtic, 
and nitrous decoctions are copiouſly to be exhibited: 
then antiphlogiſtic purgatives are to be uſed, in con- 


junction with a large quantity of a dilutin; 


rich? I3 


found in- 


> nitrous 


6 Clyſters of che like nature with an ac 


dition of 
proper 


by 


proper laxative ingredients are to be uſed: the anus 
is to be fomented, and the hzmorrhgidal veins either 


| rubbed with fig-leaves, or evacuated by the applica- 


tion of leeches. Gentle collutions and gargariſms for 
the mouth are to be frequently uſed : the noſtrils, eyes, 
and ears, are to be fomented; and the head is. to be 
ſhaved. If theſe meaſures are taken without removi 
the diſorder, we are to uſe opiates, waſh the Feet, an 
apply gentle epiſpatics and cupping glaſſes to the in- 
ferior parts. The patient is to be refreſhed in a mo- 
derately cool air, and held in an erect poſture. 
1782. But if a phrenitis is of the ſymptomatic kind, 
and ariſes from ſome other inflammatory diſorder we 
ate carefully to conſider, whether the nature of this 
primary diforder will admit of the meaſures now re- 
commended (781), if not it is to be cured by the 
manner uſually appropriated to it ſelf; taking care 
always to uſe deriving and topical medicine. 
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GED glution, or reſpiration, : or both together, 
which happens from any morbid cauſe acting upon the 
organs ſubſervient to theſe functions ſituated above the 
lungs and ſtomach, is called a quinſe. 
784. Of which two ſpecies have been obſerved ; 
one without manifeſt tumor, either internal or exter- 
nal; in the other, ſome ſort of tumor is always diſ- 
covered in ſome of the organs before- mentioned 
78g. The firſt ſpecies uſually happens at the end of 
chronical diſtempers, principally after great and fre- 
quently work evacuations, It is attended with a 
neſs, extenuation, and drineſs of the fauces; 
whence it is evident, that the neryes and 'muſcles of 
the parts affected are paralytic. It is almoſt always a 
ſign of approaching death, and very ſeldom admits of 
any cure; but, A does, it muſt be perform 


- 


ed by remedies, which are warming and corroborating, 
and which fill the empty veſſels with good vital juices, 1 
ſuch as nouriſhing aliment, taken in quantities propor- 
tioned to the digeſtive powers, and wine. 5 
786. This ſpecies alſo ſometimes appears without 
any manifeſt ſigns of a preceding PET: .and then 
is generally fatal. Diſſections of bodies after death have 
dreh that this caſe is almoſt always attended 
with a ſuppuration of the lungs. © 0 


— 9 x 


787. That ſpecies, which appears with a tumor, 
takes different denominations, either from the nature 
of the tumor, or the part which it affets. Hence 

uinfeys are diſtinguiſhed into œdematous, catarrhous, 
inflammatory, purulent, ſcirrhous, cancerous and con- 
788. Theſe tumors (787), affect the tongue, and 
its muſclcs, the palate, tonſils, the uvula and its muſ- 
cles, the cavities of the os frontis, the maxilla ſupe- 
rior, and os ſphenoides, when a polypus, ariſing in 
any of theſe, increaſes to ſuch a degree, as to ſtop up 
the noſtrils, 3 the pendulous veil of the palate, 
ſtreighten the fauces, and obſtruct the paſſages of the 
pharinx and larynx; either ſome or all the muſcles of 
the os hyoides, the muſcles of the larynx, whether 
internal, external, proper or common ; the internal 
muſcular membrane of the aſpera arteria; the ſuperior 
muſcles of the pharynx, and oeſophagus, otherwiſe 
called ſpincter gulæ; the muſcular parts of the ceſo- 
phagus; and thofe glands which are fituated ſo near 
the aſpera arteria, and ceſophagus, that, by their tume- 
faction, theſe conduits may be compreſſed, amongſt 
which are all the ſalival glands, and others diſperſed 
about theſe parts; and laſtly, the thyroid glands, 
789. From this hiſtory of the diſeaſe (785 to 786), 
reaſons may be readily aſſigned for all thoſe various, 
unforeſeen, and fatal accidents, which ſometimes at- 
tend a quinſey (783.) F 
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5790. But as this diſtemper is attended with a variety 
of circumſtances, which are 1 of various 
g See it will be neceſſary to ſpecify e 


of an Adu ous QulxsRv. EA 


| 75 \ HIS is a laborious and painful exercifs of 
RE T reſpiration and deglutition, from a lym- 
Phatie or ædematous tumor of the parts deſtined for 
theſe functions, or thoſe adjacent to them. 

792. The feat of ſuch a tumor, like that of ever 
coacervation of lymph, is in that part of the glands, 
where the lymph, ſecreted by the arteries, is ſeparat. d 

from the maſs of blood, and depoſited. 

793. The cauſe therefore, of ſuch a tumor is what- 

ever prevents a free diſcharge of the lymph from. theſe 
reſervoirs; and the cauſes of ſuch. obſtruttions are 
manifold and various, as, 

Any compreſſure of the veſſels, into which the ex- 
cretory ducts of theſe glands naturally diſcharge the 
ſecreted fluid. 

An obſtruction formed in the follicules of the glands, 
from chalky, pituitous, calculous, fungous, or ſuch 
like concretions. 

The ſame kind of concretions in the emiſſaries, or 
excretory ducts of theſe glands. 

A compreſſure of the parts abovementioned. 

: OE] appyed to the extremities of the N 
du 

22:5 il languid cireulation of the humours. 

794. The effects of theſe obſtructions are a watery, 
white, cold tumor; a compreſſion of the adjacent 
parts; and conſequently, an impediment - of thoſe _ 
functions, which depend upon the natural ſtate of theſe 

e Roe SW 
795. Hence the diagnoſtic ſigns (791, 792, 793) 
will be eaſily known od alſo (79%, 793 ( 799) 
which is, that if the tumor is ſuffered to advance | 
much, the patient will ſoon be ſuffocated. 

8 The cure is obtained, 1ſt, by ſuch things as 
Us reſolve, 


„% W | 
reſolve, move, or by. cones ing, or cutting, remove 
the obſtructing cauſes. 

aperients and laxatives applied by way of fomentation, 


cataplaſm, gargariſm, injection, collution or vapour; 


as alſo frictions, cauſtics and the knife, 2d, ſuch 
things as diminiſh the quantity of the lymph by eva- 


cuating it through the oppob te places, which is done 
by apophlegmatiſms, veicatories, 


rifics, internal ſudorifics, diuretics, and hydragogues 
Which operate by ſtool (201), 3d, abſtinence from 
liquors, and the uſe of healing and drying aliments, 


and 4th, by increaſing the circulation by the medicines 


N 'E | 
| A SCIRRHOUS QUINSEY. | 


797. DU if a ſcirrhous and faſt increafing tumor 
D ſeizes che glands deſcribed (788), it is known 

from the ſigns of a | 
of its ſituation. a future quinſey is foreſeen, and a 
quinſey already formed diſcqvered. If in this caſe ex- 
tirpation can be performed, it is ef all others the ſafeſt 


remedy, or in internal ſcirrhous tumours, a corroſion 
about the fauces ĩs with great prudence to be attempted 


thus. 


Take ſome of the oil of tartar, per deliquium, dip 
in it a ſmall piece of Lint wrapped up, and con 


veyed through a quill to the part affected, till the 


part is gradually corroded. This preparation is 


. ſtronger when made with quick lime water, but 
the application is more dangerous. 


Hen the glands in (488), or the muſcles 
E in (788) are ſeized with an inflammation, 
then there ariſes a diſeaſe of a peculiar kind, which is 
highly acute, increaſes faſt, and is often inſuperable. 


798. 


799. The 


WM 


Of this kind are emollients, . 


dry external ſudo- 


cirrhus (392), from a knowledge 


CR Pt, 7 25 
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799. The cauſes of this diſorder (798), are ft, in 
general every thing capable of producing an inflamma- 
tion (315, 376, 377, 378), 2d, every thing which 
determines the cauſes of the inflammation, elpecially- 
to the parts deſcribed (788), and particularly to the 
larynx, pharynx, os hyoides, and their muſcles, and 
to the ſuperior part of the aſpera arteria, Among 
theſe cauſes may be numbered a natural diſpoſition, 
which principally prevails in young, conſtitutions, a- 
. bounding with blood, and particularly in thoſe who 
have red hair. Frequent and violent exerciſe of the 
parts aboyementioned, either in declaiming, ſinging, 
or vociferation; riding briskly againſt a cold wind; 
blowing into muſical inſtruments, great heat ſucceed- 
ing intenſe cold in the ſpring ; dryneſs of the fauces, 
occaſioned by reſpiring hot air, in the ſummer; or in 
an inflammatory. feugs... i oP 

800. When an inflammation is produced by the 
cCauſes above-mentioned (799) very terrible ſymptoms 
are excited, which are various as the diſorder happens 
principally to affect different parte. 1 

801. Thus, if the internal muſcular membrane of 
the aſpera arteria is only affected, a tumor, heat, pain 
and burning acute fever are excited, without any ex- 


ternal ſigns of the diſtemper. In this caſe, the voice is 
mall, fhrill, and uttered with a hiſſing noiſe. Inſpira- 


tion is exceſſively painful; reſpiration is ſmall, fre- 
quent, and ſcarcely performed but in an erect poſture, 
and then not without great difficulty: hence the circula- 
tion of the blood through the lungs is much obſtruct- 
ed, the pulſe begins to ſink ſurpriſingly ſoon, great 
anxieties come on, and the patient quickly expires. 


This is one of thoſe fatal caſes, which deſtroy without 


any external appearance; and the nearer the ſeat is to 
the glottis 5 epiglottis, the more fatal it is. 

802. If the larynx is affected with an acute inflam- 

mation, which principally ſeizes the muſculus albus 
of the S/orttis, together with the fleſhy muſcles, which 
when they act, cloſe it, a moſt terrible and ftrangu- 
lating quinſey ariſes. © The 
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The ſigns of this ſpecies of quinſey are much the 
ſame as thoſe of the preceeding (801), except that the 
pain is intolerable, during the elevation of the larynx, 


in order to ſwallow, and is remarkably increaſed by 


ſpeaking, or vociferation; the voice is extremely 
acute and ſhrill, exceſſive anxieties come on, and 


death quickly enſues. This is, of all thoſe quinſeys, 
without any external ſigns, the moſt dangerous. 


803. If the muſcles only, which are employed in 


elevating the os hyoides and larynx, ſuffer an acute 
_ inflammation, it may be diſtinguiſhed by theſe evident 


ſigns: reſpiration is tolerably free and eaſy; but the 
firſt part of the action of deglutition is attended with 
exceſſive pain, becauſe on this occaſion the muſcles 


_ above-mentioned act. Add to theſe the general ſigns 


of an inflammation, which will appear evidently in 
theſe muſcles upon examination. 1 
80. When the pharynx alone is affected, tlie ſpe- 


_ cific ſigns of it will appear upon inſpecting the fauces. 
In this caſe, reſpiration is tolerably eaſy ; but degluti- 


tion extremely painful, or utterly impoſſible :' for up- 
on any attempt to ſwallow, the ſubſtance intended to 
be conveyed to the ſtomach, is returned by the noſe, 


or ſometimes forced into the aſpera areria, there ex- 


citing a violent cough. Hence ariſes an impoſſibility 


of taking any aliment, either ſolid or fluid, the conſe- 
quence of which is, that the body muſt become ex- 
tenuated or dry; and that the fluids muſt contract an 
acrimony, for want of a freſh ſupply of balſamic 


chyle. The fever, however, in this caſe is not ſo in- 


tenſe, as in thoſe preceding: nor does it ſo ſuddenly 


terminate in death, 35 | 
805. If the tonſils, uvula, and pendulous veil of 
the palate, together with the muſcles called Pzerygoſta- 


Pbylini, are much inflamed, nearly the ſame ſymptoms 


will eriſe as in the preceding caſe (804), reſpiration is. 
however, ſomewhat laborious, and is little or not at 
all performed through the noſe, and by the fauces, 
not without ſome difficulty; whatever is attempted 5 


" 


i g 1 
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be ſwallow'd, is forced back again through the mouth, 


by reaſon of the obſtruction it meets with, and the ex> 


ceſſive pain it excites ; there is a perpetual diſcharge of 
faliva, 5 hawking, and a continual and copious di- 
ſtillation of phlegm into the cavities of the tonſils; an 
acute pain is perceiv'd in the internal ear, and the Tu- 
ba Zuſtachiana, which paſſes from the fauces to the ear; 
a crackling noiſe is perceiv*d in the ear, during deglu- 
tition ; and ſometimes utter deafnefs enſues. This caſe 
is in our days frequent from the venercal diſeaſe, and is 
attended with much danger. | Es 
806. If all or moſt of theſe parts are inflamed (8or, 
$92, 803, 804, 805,) the diſeaſe is in proportion more 
ſevere, as the inflammation affects the greater number 
of the parts above ſpecified : and hence more ſymp- 
ro may be expected to ariſe, and thoſe of a worſe 
me: 4 „„ . 8 
30. For the rerurn of the blood into or through 
the external Jugulars now compreſſed, being inter- 
cepted, the fauces, lips, tongue, and face, ſwell: the 
tongue hangs out of the mouth, is intorted and in- 
flamed; the eyes are red, prominent and ghaſtly; the 
brain is, as it were, ſuffocated by an abundance of 
blood retained in it: Hence the ſight, hearing, and 
feeling are rendered dull: Hence alſo a delirium, a 
eee gaping of the mouth, a ſtertor, an impoſſibi- 
ity af lying down, becauſe of the ſtrangulation at- 
tending that poſture ; and a manifeſt redneſs, tumour, 
pain, and pulſation, in the breaſt and neck; whence 
the jugular, and frontal veins, and thoſe under the 
tongue, called Raninæ, becoming varicoſe, are di- 
ſtended. . | 8 55 
808. Theſe inflammatory quinſeys run through the 
ſame ſtages as other inflammations, are ſuſceptible of 
the ſame alterations, and, like them, terminate in re- 
ſolution, ſuppuration, a gangrene, or ſcirrhus, unleſs 
they ſtranglé the patient before any of theſe can 
happen. e On eo 5 6 


809. There- 
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809 Therefore, as ſoon as we are ſatisfied by the 
ſigns above ſpecified, that the internal muſcular mem- 

' brane of the aſpera arteria, or the muſcles about the 
glottis and larynx (801, 802), are affected, we muſt 
immediately enquire, whether the diſtemper is ſtill in 
a ſtate of inflammation (382, 383, 384), and, if we 
find it is, reſolution (386), mult by all Poſſible means 
(395 to 402), be inſtantly attempted. 

- Therefore, 1. Let the blood be immediately taken | 

away by a large orifice, and in great quantities; and 
let this be repeated, till ſuch time as a general weak-_ 

neſs, | a aleneſs, refrigeration and ſubſiding of the veſ- 
ſels, ſhew that the force of what remains is not capa- 
ble of augmenting the tumour. and rigidity of the 
ſmall veſſels about the parts af 

2. Strong purges muſt, be n e, cubes b | 

ther mouth, or by ts and theſe muſt be e repeared, 
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| The following purge is ed to his i intention: 


Take of diagrydium kit grains: -mpke x an enmal- | 
| fion with half an 3 of water; to which add 8 
an ounce ae OE enge {AY TY 
e. | 


A proper Clyſter may be thus prepared. 


'T Tete ſena- leaves, an ounce: boil theſe in a ſuffici- 
ent quantity of water to eight ounces; and to the 

ſtrained liquor, add, of nitre and Gar of ſena, 
each an outer. | 


g. The regimen muſt be. 3 ſlender, both 
with reſpect to ſolid and fluid aliments. - 

4. 1 he other medicines ſhould be principally nitrous 
and {ubacid- 4 | 
5. Mean time, let che patient receive ſome tepid, 
woiſt, W 1 8 5 at his ment let fomentati- 

ons 


** „ 
8 4 
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a ons be uſed externally: and let veſicatories he 1 | 
in order to derive a 2 of the A _— 


from the parts affected. 


The endes form aig Gave ber an x example of A 
1 N 5 


Take perry 1 He 46d pi SR 1 an 
A ounce; elder- flower water, fix ounces: mix to- 
ther; let the vapour of this be 3 to the 

A uces by means of a une 


Hippocrates alſo adviſes n 90 the 88 
with Cilician hyſſop, ſulphur and aſphaltus. a 
a 8 10. When the muſcles, which ate employed in ele- 
vatin 5 the os hyoides and larynx (803 „ are only af- 
fected, the caſe is not ſo dangerous (801, 802): the 
ſame ſort of remedies 60 however, are required, 

though not ſo powerful. In this caſe, anodyne, re- 
laxing, and emollient cataplaſms, applied Ne | 


are e uſeful. For this n 


Take of the lens oaluflala (d ucks meat) ſix « ounces; 
of the flowers of water-lillies, five ounces z flo w- 
ers of poppies, eight ounces; of marſh-mallows, 
ſix ounces; of elder and melilot, each four oun- 


ces. Boil theſe in water, adding at the end of 


the decoction, two ſwallows-neſts, and a ſufficient 
quantity of meal of linſeed. Make a cataplaſm 
with three ounces of oil of white lillies.” 15 


The ſtrained liquor may be- uſed for a \fomentarion. 


OY. If the difhiter affects th W only, or 
the tonſils, uvula, and pendulous veil of the palate, 


with the muſculi We seen 804, 80g, 806), or 
many of theſe parts to 2 ſtate of inflam- 


mation ſtill ſubſiſts, on remedies above ſpecified 
(809, $10), are to 'be Oe" in to our 8 1 
| | | Y 


r ̃ — . r 
8 


riſing from 
otherwiſe the parts grow immediately dr. 


. 


c | 8 
by their united force they may relieve the patient. But 
beſides theſe, the mouth and fauces muſt be kept con- 
tinually moiſt, by mild attenuating nitrous liquids, di- 
luting aqueous fluids, or relaxing decoctions of pin- 
guious Os: theſe muſt be kept perpetually in 


the mouth, without motion, or they may be gargled 
gently, 5 a ſyringe. But the benefit a- 


eſe depends upon their continual uſe: for 


Take of the deco&ion of the ingredients, ſpecified 


in the preceding preſcription, twelve ounces; el- 


der vinegar, ſyrup of marſh-mallows, each two 
-- ounces; purified nitre, two ounces : mix for a 


Wo * — : 7 
* a 


Or, 


Tanke of fat figs, twenty-two ; leaves of marſh-mal- 


lows, two ounces: boil for a conſiderable time; 
and uſe the ſtrained liquor in the manner above 


812. But if the remedies above - mentioned (8 09, 
$10, 812), are not at all made uſe of, or are applied 
too late, or without effect, provided the diſtemper is 


recent, threatens ſtrangulation, and reſides in any part 


above the place where the inciſion is to be made, and 
is attended with the dangerous ſymptoms in 806), the 
operation of bronchtomy muſt be performed, after 


prognoſticating the danger of the diſtemper. 


813. This o ration after duly preparing the pati- 
ents body 4s to = performed in the aſpera arteria, about 


an inch under the lower part of the larynx; the ſkin 
and teguments are firſt to be divided; the muſcles re- 
moved ; the interſtice between the rings of the aſpe- 
ra arteria cut; and a ſilver pipe put into the aperture; 
ich demanded the opera- 
. EC. tion, 


then removing the cauſe w 
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tion, the wound is to be cured. Nurritive clyſters are 
to be injected in caſes where deglutition is impoſſible. 


Take of a good broth of fleſh meat, ten ounces; 
nitre, ten grains; ſpirit of ſalt ſix drops; make 
a clyſter to be injected every eight hours, and re- 
tained as long as it is poſſibldGdG. 


88 
* $4 os 

4% 
_—_ 
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814. 1 the inflammation has proceeded ſo far, that 
the 


ky #4 49 
, | 


part affected begins to ſuppurate, which 
may be known by the ſigns (387) of an abſceſs. 
Reſolution being no longer poſſible, we muſt en- 
deavour to free the patient from the offending matter, 
by promoting an abſceſs, and by the general remedies 
(402 to 412). Uſe therefore emollient gargariſms per- 
petually; apply large relaxing cataplaſms; and, when 
the matter of the abſceſs is perfectly formed, and the 
exact ſituation of it is diſcovered, let it be opened. 
Mean time, if it ſhould be abſolutely neceſſary tor the 
ſake of reſpiration, the operation of bronchtomy may 
be performed (8 12, 813. F Oe THE BIO 
115. It muſt be remarked, that the ſpecies of quin- 
= (801, 802), which affects the internal membrane 
of the aſpera arteria, and the larynx with its muſcles, 
can very ſeldom arrive'at ſuppuration, becauſe, if not 
reſolved 809, it muſt be fatal before this can happens 


A GaANnGRENovs QUINSEY. 


816. JF the cauſes of a quinſey (799) are increaſed 

I and lodged in any of the more noble parts 

_ (804, 805) the diſorder often degenerates into a mor- 
tal gangrene which may be known, firſt, from the 

general ſigns of a gangrene (426, 427, 4428, 429) ap- 
plied to the parts effected and whoſe functions are in- 
Faced, Secondly, from figns which are peculiar \to 
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this diſeaſe. Thus if a tumour aſk redneſs, which 
were before conſpicuous, ſuddenly diſappear without an 


evident cauſe ; if the pain vaniſhes in like manner; if 
the fauces on a ſudden become equal, ſmooth, dry and 


vid ; we may be certain, that a rene is begun; 
and if ſo, it admits. of no remedy. - 


817. An inflammation of the tonſils, uvula, and 
palate may terminate in a ſcirrhus, which may Be readily 
diſcovered by the general ſigns of a ſcirrhus (392) 
wap is not ſo eaſily cured, m when i it 3 


7 into a cancer. See (707%. 0 : J. 0 


A Convorervs Quineey. | 


$18 15 che nerves which convey ſenſation ads mo- 


tion to the organs of deglution and reſpira- 


1 tion, are by any means prevented from exerciſing their 


functions upon thoſe parts, a nervous or paralytic quin- 


ſey is formed : This is ſaid ſometimes to happen 
from a luxation of the toothlike proceſs, of the ſe- 
_ cond vertebra of the neck inwards. | 


If the muſcles of the larynx or pharynx, are con- 
vulſed by any cauſe whatever, a ſudden and ſuffocat- 


ing quinſey may ariſe. This frequently happens in 
epileptic, ſpaſmodi ic, hypochondriac, and e 


Caſes, where it frequently goes off and returns, . 


out any great danger. As it is only a ſymptom of the 


original diſorder, and depends upon that, it is to be 


cured by remedies adapted to remove its cauſe. 


Sha: Bb this Bil of 73 (783) to 819), 


wee underſtand the reaſon of the Nan obſervations of 
_ Hippocrates, 


1. A quinſey appearing without any conſpicuous hen, 


except a ſuffocating orthopnoea, accompanied with an 
. acute. fever, an intenſe pain of the head, or legs; ; and 
dit bort any good ff us, ſoon proves mortal, fince it =O 
N mY defiroys the Patient, on the N or third wa. 


. of this; mature _ inflammatory Fares 
ſize the larynx, or internal membrane of the bronchia, 
and, tis alſo confirmed by os that pains 


of the legs without other 8 


are * 8 in 
F n under a quinſe . 


A quinſey ſuper vening upon aber e 11 - 
| e 7 thoſe ſpecies ſpecified” (801, 8029, art Ang * 
thoſe-mentioned (803, 804, 805), are mortal. i 


A diſeaſe is ſaid to ſupervene upon another, n 
a a freſh diſeaſe is added to a former. Thus Galen in 
comment in aph. r1. tells us, that a diſeaſe degene- 
<<, rates when it ceaſes and terminates in another ; but 
<<, a diſeaſe ſupervenes, when it happens without the 
4 ceſſation of the former diſorder. re ſuch 2 
ſupervention denotes an augmentation e primary 
7 = whilſt it is propagated. to other parts of the 
body, or at leaſt it indicates, that the fluids and ſolids 
are ſo changed by the diſeaſe, that other functions are 
alſo injured. Hence Galen, in comment in apb. 25. 
ſect. 6. tells us, that when diſeaſes, or ſymptoms 
ſupervened others, the antient phyſicians uſed to ſay 
<< the original diſorders were augmented.“ Since then 
an inflammatory quin inſey is of itſelf highly dangerous; 
it is ſufficiently 5 — that there is hardly any hope 
of recovery left when a quinſey ſupervenes upon ano-— 
ther inflammotary:diſorder; for Hippocrates in lib. de 
affectionibus, cap. 6. tells us, that diſeaſes ſuper- 
<. vening upon others, generally prove mortal; ſinee 
the body being weakened by 25 former, the pati- 
< ent falls u victim to it, before the latter ceaſes.** - 
But as the cure of a quinſey, requires liberal veneſec- 
tion, and the uſe of Lap lage the pa- 
tient weakened by the previous diſeaſe, cannot bear 
theſe evacuations. The danger is ſtill augmented, 
& becauſe diſeaſes do not generally ſupervene i in mall 
% and 1 but in violent ce d ande 
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3 as we are informed by Galen, in comment aph. 11. 
Wl ſect. 7. in burning fevers the deglution is alſo ſome- 

"| times injured, Which is a very bad'fign. oO 

[1 3. Quinſeys in which the mouth froths and diſcharges a 

| thin ſerum; inwhich the patient voids his excrements with- 
I _ out being ſenſible of it, which without any conſpicuous 
"bl . fren, ſeize the patient in avery acute fever; in which the 
= tumor, redneſs and pulſalion in the fauces diſappear whilſt 
4 there is a. ſtrangulation of the tongue, prove univerſally 
4 When an inflammatory quinſey ſeizes the muſcles, 
_ ſubſer vient to the elevation of the os hyoidis and la- 

| rynx or the pharynx, the tonſils, the uvula, the velum 

ll pendulum or its four pterygoſtaphyliric muſcles, and 

1 roceeds ſo far as to affect the bronchia or larynx, it is | 

| ſufficiently obvious that the diſorder is mortal. Beſides 

though by a tranſlation, the inflammatory matter af- 
fecting the tonſils and pharynx, ſhould be conveyed 


to the larynx and aſpera arteria; there would be but 
{mall hopes of the patients recover. 
When the tonſils, or parts adjacent to them are in- 
flamed, there is a perpetual dropping of phlegm. to 
their cavities. Hence in this ſpecies of quinſey, there 
js an almoſt perpetual diſcharge of frothy phlegm. 
This quinſey is not however ſo mortal as ſome others: 
but in the worſt and moſt mortal quinſeys, almoſt all 
the ſame phenomena appear, as in thoſe who are 
hang' d, who whilſt they die have a tenacious froth col- 
lected about their mouth and lips. Thus Hippocrates 
in ſect. 3. aph. 43. tells us, © that among thoſe who 
% are hanged or ſuffocated, but are not totally dead, 
« ſuch as have froth about their mouths do not reco- 
«« ver.“ Here it is to be obſerved that he does not ſay 
that the phlegm runs down, but is collected about 
the mouth; for in this caſe the paſſage of the blood 
from the right ventricle of the heart through the lungs 
to the left, is hindered: hence the extremities of the 
pulmonary arteries are ſo preſſed as from their — 
| b | mourns. 
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mouths to diſcharge, a preternaturally viſcid liquor in” 
to the veſſels of the lungs, which cannot be expecto” 
| rated by ſpitting, but being collected there, aſcends 
into the fauces, fills the mouth and is at laſt collected 
about the lips like froth. We generally ſee ſomething 
ſimilar to this happen in patients about to die, who have 
a few hours beforè an ungrateful ſtertor and rattling in 
the breaſt, proceeding from ſuch a viſcid liquor, co:- 
lected in the bronchia of the lungs, and which is alſo 
generally expreſſed from the mouth after death when 
the cold has conſtricted all the parts: ſuch a ſign 
therefore appearing in a quinſey prognoſticates ſuffo- 
cation and death. WO : 

It is alſo a very bad ſign, when in an inflammatory 
quinſey, a thin ſerum continually drivels from the 
mouth. Such a diſcharge of ſerum may ariſe from a 
compreſſion of the large veins. which are ſi- 
tuated in the mouth and convey the blood back to the 
heart from the head. This is alſo demonſtrated by 
Lower's experiment on a dog, whoſe jugular veins he 
tied; for all the adjacent parts were covered with a 
thin ſerum. When therefore this ſymptom is obſerved, 
we may conclude that an inflammatory tumor com- 
| Pe the veſſels, and produces this diſcharge of 
erum. | 
Adiſcharge of the excrements without the patients being 
ſenſible of it, is by Hippocrates condemned as a mortal 
ſign, and this principally holds in a quinſey, ſince it is 
a ſymptom which prognoſticates a ſpeedy ſuffocation 
and it is obſerved that perſons hanged diſcharge both 
their focces and urine. In coac prænot. no. 368. charter 
tom. 8, when ſpeaking of the various prognoſtics of a 


quinſey, Hippocrates ſays, It is a mortal ſign, when thoſe 


_ « who have a violent pulſation in their veins are ſeized 
« with a ſudden and inſenſible diſcharge of their excre- 
« ments' . Foęſius thinks that this violent and con- 
| ſpicuous pulſation is obſerved in inflammatory quinſeys, 
whilſt the arteries in the neck and temples beat very 
 palpably. But Duretus ſeems with reaſon to have al- 
. N . 


always mortal. 
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tered this reading, ſince inſtead of «ÞYyps pulfation, 
he puts Tvypz ſtrangulation, which reading excellently 
confirms this prognoſtic of a quinſey. 


out any conſpicuous ſign, is alſo mortal. 


An inflammatory quinſey without any conſpicuous 
ſign except ſtrangulation proves quickly mortal, as al- 
ſo that which ſupervenes in inflammatory diſorders. 
The ſame allo holds true, when a ſimilar quinſey ariſes 


from highly acute fevers though not of the inflamma- 


tory kind, for it 1s certain from experience that there 
are ſuch fevers. This doctrine is farther confirmed by 
Hippocrates, who in fect. 4. aph. 34 and 35, ſpeaks in 
the following manner, If a perſon labouring under a 
ce fever is ſuddenly ſeized with a ſuffocation without a- 


ny tumor of the fauces, it is mortaP?, and“ If a 
5 labouring under a fever, has his neck ſudden- 


cc 
ce 


y diſtorted it is a mortal ſign.” Where it is to be 


obſerved that he equally condemns as mortal that quin- 


ſey which injures deglutition and that which ſuffocates 
reſpiration, if they happen ſuddenly to perſons labour - 


* 


ing under acute fevers; for in the latter caſe the neck 


is diſtorted by a convulſion of the muſcles; and in the 
former the muſcles which cloſe the glottis are affected in 


the ſame manner. Now it is certain that convulſions 


ſupervening an acute fever, are highly dangerous, and 
this danger is increaſed when the convulſions ſeize the 


muſcles ſubſervient to deglutition or reſpiration. 


That quinſey is alſo dangerous and mortal in which the tu- 
mor, redneſs aud pulſation of the fauces diſappear, and 
The tongue is as it were ſuffocated "at the ſame time. 


In thiscaſe the quinſey which only injures deglutition 


and is conſequently leſs dangerous, is changed into that 


which ſuffocates reſpiration, and which in this caſe is 


* 


A 


"$408 


8 
8 
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A quinſey ſeizing a patient in am very acute diſorder, with i 
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A PER1PNEUMONY. 


- $20. JF T.HEN in thoſe pulmonary veſſels which 


| are ſuſceptible of an inflammation, a true 
inflammation is formed, the diſorder is called a pe- 


ripneumony. 


821. The veſſels ſuſceptible of ſuch an inflammati- 


on are the bronchial and pulmonary arteries, and their 


lateral lymphatic veſſels. 

822. Hence we may conceive two different kinds of 
peripneumonies, one of which has its ſeat at the ex- 
tremities of the pulmonary artery, and the other in 
the bronchial arteries. = 

823, It is ſufficiently obvious, that the former is far 
more dangerous and may ariſe from that which is leſs ſo 
and that they have many cauſes in common. 

824. Theſe numerous cauſes may be reduced, 

1. To the general cauſes of all inflammations 
e the whole body, (575 to 380.) 

2. To thoſe which in a particular manner affect the 
lungs, ſuch as an air too humid, dry, hot, cold, hea- 


vy, or light, or an atmoſphere impregnated with cau- 


ſic, aſtringent, or coagulating exhalations, and con- 
ſequently inſalutary; a thick dry, and viſcid chyle, ei- 
ther mixed with acrid particles, or free from ſuch a 


mixture; violent exerciſes of the lungs by running, 


wreſtling, efforts, ſinging, crying, or riding hard a- 
gainſt the wind; coagulating cauſtic, and aſtringent 
poiſons introduced into the veins and convey'd to the 


heart; violent perturbations of mind ; a quinſey accom- 


panied with an oppreſſion ofthe breaft, and an orthop- 
næa; a violent pleuriſy and an exceſſive paraphrenitis. 

826. If theſe cauſes (824) have once excited the 
diſeaſe, it will produce various effects, according to 
the diverſity of the part affected (822); for a bron- 
chial inflammation (382 to 393) by compreſſion and 


contagion, inflames the contiguous extremities of the 
pulmonary artery. 


'X 2 135 327. When 
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826. When the extremities of the pulmonary artery 
are inflamed the blood becomes ſtagnant, the veſſel is 
extended, the moſt liquid part of the fluids is as it were 
expreſſed, by tranſudation the thicker part of the fluids 
is accumulated and all the blood, as yet capable of cir- 
culation, is collected between the right ventricle of the 
heart, and the extremities of the pulmonary arteries: 
hence the lungs become oppreſſed, incapable of ex- 
panding themſelves, and livid ; the left ventricle of 
the heart is deprived of blood; a great weakneſs is 
brought on; the pulſe is ſmall, ſoft, and highly une- 
qual; the reſpiration is ſmall, frequent difficult, hot, 
accompanied with a cough, and incapable of being 
performed but in an erect poſture z the blood about the 
right auricle and ventricle of the heart ſtagnates; the 
face, eyes, countenance, fauces, tongue and lips, be- 
come unuſually red; and, at laſt a ſuffocating death, 
attended with an unſurmountable anxiety and deliri- 
um, enſues. _ | . | 
827. If a peripneumony (826) ſtrongly affects both 
lobes of the lungs at once, a ſudden and inevitable 
death will enſue; ſince in ſuch a caſe, nature can be 
aſſiſted by no antiphlogiſtic medicine. Compare (386 
and 365 to 402). NR 9 85 
828. But if a peripneumony only affects a ſmall 
part in one lobe of the lungs, and does not proceed 
trom violent cauſes, there are ſome, though not infal- 
ble hopes, that it may be happily cured. 
829. From what has been ſaid (824 to 829), we 
may deduce the diagnoſtic and prognoſtic ſigns of a 
peripneumony, eſpecially if we conſider, that the ter- 
minations of this diſorder are the fame with thoſe of 
| an inflammation, (386 to 393). Hence it has, alſo, 
_—_— various ſtages, according to the different times of its 
| duration; ſo that it may terminate in a recovery, ſome 
other diſeaſe, or in death. 
830. A Peripneumony is cured, ON 
1. By a benign reſolution, if the habit is lax, the 
humour mild, the viſcidity not too great, and the part 
NT . 1 affected 
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affected whether in the bronchial, or pulmonary arte- 
ries, not conſiderable. | ah. 
2. Ba ſpeedy, free, and copious ſpitting of yellow 
thickiſh matter, mixed with a little blood; in conſe- 
quence of which the pain is alleviated, reſpiration a- 
mended, the pulſe rendered larger and fuller, the ſpit 
itſelf ſoon transformed into a mild nature, and changed 
into a white colour. This principally happens, when 
the ſeat of the diſorder, 0 in the bronchial or 
pulmonary artery, is not very large. | 
a 3. By 4 bilicus flux, which Aaffords eaſe, and in 
which a matter, almoſt reſembling the ſpit already de- 
ſcribed is eliminate. | 
4. By a copious, thick, and hypoſtatic urine, which 
affords eaſe, has, at firſt a red, and then a whitiſh ſe- 
diment, diſcharged before the ſeventh day. In this 
caſe, the reſpiration becomes eaſy ; the fever mild, and 
of a good kind; the thirſt is removed; and the heat, 
moiſture, laxity, and ſoftneſs, are equal all over the 
8 e | . 
831. A peripneumony may terminate in ſome other 
diſeaſe, depending either on the nature of an inflam- 
mation, or of the lungs themſelves, according as they 
are by this means deprived of their proper action. 
832. Hence, in the firſt place, a peripneumony may 
terminate in a ſuppuration; which happens, when the 
inflammatory matter (386, 388, 824), being neither 
reſolvable by nature (8 30), nor corrected by art; but 
however, being mild (388), ſtagnant, hot, and ated 
upon, breaks the ſmall veſſels, reſolves them into pus, 
and by extending or corroding the ſides of the veſſels 
in which it is confined, forms an abſceſs, or apoſtem, 
within fourteen days. e 
833. That this is about to happen (832), may be 
known from the following ſigns; LEN 
1. If the ſure ſigns of a pretty ſevere (825, 828), 
though not of the moſt violent (826) peripneumony, 
have previouſly appeared. 1 e 
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2. If a . een and it ſigns (8 30) have not 
peared ſoon enough; that is before the fourth Gay. 

3. If the ſymptoms (825, 826), are neither reliev- 
ed by a concocted ſpit, evacuated on the critical day 
which are the third, fifth, ſeventh, ninth, eleventh, an 


_ fourteenth, which indicates that the cure is begun, by 


the ſucceſſive change of the ſpit; nor by veneſection, 
nor by medicines, and a proper regimen. | 
If on the contrary, the ſymptoms, of themſelves 
not very violent, obſtinately remain, and are accom- 
panied with a ſoft undulating pulſe, and a continual . 
dilirium. 

834. That an apoſtem is really forming may be - 
known, 

1. If the ſigns above enumerated (833) are preſent. 

2. It flight, wandering, and often recurring horri- 
pulations happen without a maniteſt cauſe; if the pain 
remits and the dyſpnœa continues; if the cheeks and 
lips are red, if a thirſt is preſent, and a fever, eſpecially 
towards the ee afflicts the patient; and if the 


pulſe is weak and ſoft. 


835. That an apoſtem is already formed may bs 


| known. 


1. From the preceding ſigns (834, 834.) 

2. From the obſtinate and dry cough, Which is in- 
creaſed after eating; ; the difficult, ſmall, and wheezing 
reſpiration ; which is accompanied witha kind of noiſe, 
_ increaſed after eating or exerciſe 3 a capacity of 


lying with eaſe only on one, and that is the affected 


ſide z a continual periodical fever augmented after eat- 
ing, drinking, or exerciſe, and attended with a red- 
nels of the cheeks and lips; a loſs of appetite, an 
exceſhve thirſt ; night ſweats eſpecially about the breaſt 
and forehead ; frothy urine, paleneſs, extenuation; and 


laſtly, from the extream weakneſs of the patient. 


836. An apoſtem already formed (825) has vari- 


- ous terminations; for 


1 It either fuffocates the patient by a tumor poſ- 
| ſeſſing 
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ſeſſing the whole lungs, and which either compreſſes or 
hinders thoſe parts of them, which were before free 


Or 7 


2. An apoſtem ſuffocates the patient by an eruption 
of pus, diſcharging itſelf into the aſpera arteria all 
at once; 5 | 45 


Or, 


1 3. An apoſtem is diſſipated by purulent ſpit, which 
conſumes it, and frees the patient from the diſorder z 


Or, 


4. An apoſtem is terminated by a falling of the pus 
into the cavity of the thorax, or the dilated vacuities 
of the mediaſtinum : And, Mo 

5. Hence ariſe conſumptions, of various kinds, and 
an empyema, which generally proves mortal. 

837. A peripneumony terminates in ſome other di- 
ſeaſe, if the purulent matter becoming inflammatory 
(832, 833, 854), is reſorbed into the pulmonary veins, 
mixed with the blood, and depoſited on ſome particu- 
lar parts. Hence the lungs are freed and ſome other 
parts loaded; and if theſe are leſs requiſite to life, the 
tranſlation is good; but if the tranſlation is to the li- 

ver, ſpleen, or brain, the event is generally fatal. 
Hence peripneumonic abſceſſes are formed about the 
ears, legs, and hypocondria. i | 

838. That ſuch abſceſſes are about to be formed 
may be known, | | 

1. By an obſervation of the ſigns of a peripneumo- 
ny not of the worſt kind (833, 834, 835); accompa- 
nied with a fever, neither violent nor malignant, tho? 
continual, with a pain, anxiety, and heavineſs of the 
thorax, and a dyſpnœa, which are not violent, and 

Po hae without 
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without being attended with the ſigns of a reſolution. 
(830.) 

3 If in conjunction with theſe ſigns the pulſe is 
greatly and continually fluctuating; and, 


3. Ey the pains, redneſs, heat, and tenſion, about 
theſe parts (838). | 


839. That tuch abſceſſes are about to be formed a- 
bout the legs, may be known. 


1. If the ſigns of the future abſceſſes (8 38 ) are 
preſent ; and 
2. If together with theſe, the ſigns of a Night in- 
flammation about the hypocondria are obſerved. 
840. Thar ſuch abſceſſes are about to be formed a- 
ou the ears, may be known. 


If the ligen already enumerated (8 38 ) are pre- 
| ſen and, 
= the hy ocondria are at the ſame time ſoft. 

That the e matter of an abſceſs is PINS to 
het 4 may be known, 

1. If the before enumerated figns (838) are pre- 
ſent ; and . 

2. If there is a permanent pain of the liver, ac- 
companied with a diſcharge of yellowiſh urine, and a 
yellow colour of the ſkin. Hence, an apoſtem of the 
liver ariſing terrible diſorders are produced. 

842. If "theſe abſceſſes ($39, 840) in the legs, and 
about the ears, relieve the lungs, and remove the fe- 
ver, if they remain purulent, running and fiſtulous 
and if they happen ſoon enough, that is before the 
ninth day, they are always ſalutary: but if they ariſe 
after the ſpit is already purulent, though not very yel- 
low; and without affording relief, they are bad; but 
if after they are formed, they diſappear, the diſeaſe 
being crude, and the peripneumony rege they 
are abſolutely mortal. 

843. A peripneumony may, alſo, terminate in a 
callous or ſcirrhous tumor of the lungs, if an im- 
pacted matter, and other conditions ( 392) contribut- 
ing to the generation} of a ſcirrhus, concur, Hence 


the 
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the patients reſpiration during the whole remaining 
part of this life is difficult, attended with a cough z 
cannot be performed but in an erect poſture; is in- 
creaſed after eating and exerciſe; and unaccompanied. 
with the already deſcribed ſigns (35g) of a latent a- 
poſtem. Hence ariſes the adheſion of the lungs to the 
/ et Fun ioc - | | 
844. If the bronchial or pulmonary artery are, ei- 
ther from an internal or. external cauſe. (824), ſeized 
with a violent inflammation (388), a gangrene ſoon a- 
riſes; and hence a ſphacelus, on account of the quan- 
tity and motion of the blood. That a gangrene 1s about 
to happen, may be known,  - © | 
1. By the ſigns of an highly viloent peripneumo- 
ny (826). not relieved by any accident, or art. | 
2. By the great and ſudden weakneſs, principally 
diſcovering itſelf in the pulſe; and, | 
3. By a coldneſs of the extremities. But that a gan- 
grene is already formed, may be known, if theſe ſigns 
have preceded, and if the ſpit is ichorous, thin, cine- 
ritious, livid, black, and fetid. This ſtate is ſoon ſuc- 
ceededby deae n = * 
845. Theſe various changes of a pcripneumony 
830, 832, 837, 843, 844) are to be learned from an 
obſervation of the hiſtory of the diſeaſe, and a diſſec- 
tion of the carcaſes of thoſe who have died of it. 
846. Hence it is obvious, that the diſorder which 
the antients deſcribed under the name of a peripneu- 
mony is a true inflammation of the lungs. | 
847. The prognoſtic, therefore, will be clear and 
juſt, when we aſſert, thata peripneumony is always dan- 
gerous, on account of the great neceſſity of the func- 
tion of the lungs to life, and the correction of the in- 
Hammatory matter; on account of the quantity and 
impetus of the blood continually conveyed to the lungs 
on account of their perpetual motion; on account of 
their ſituation which prevents the application of reme- 
dies; on account of the tenderneſs of their ſmall veſ- 
ſels, which are eaſily deſtroyed, and laſtly, on ac- 
| | count 
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count of the impoſſibility of a reſolution, ſo requiſite 

to the cure of an inflammation. . 
848. Hence (848) it is evident, when, why, and 

with what ſymptoms, this diſeaſe terminates 1 

that is, 1 „, ONs 

Tf the whole lungs together with the heart are inflamed ; 
F the heart falls upon the ſide; if the patient is ſeized 
with a paraplegy, is cold, and void of ſenſe, in this 
eaſe he dies the ſecond or third day. | 


Hippocratesincoac prænot. n. 40 1. Speaks inthe following 


manner, When the whole of the lungs and heart are 


« ſo inflamed that they fall to the ſide, the patient be- 
«* comes totally paralytic, cold and deſtitute of ſen- 
* ſation, and dies on the ſecond or third day, But 
« if there is only a ſmall inflammation of the lungs, 
c without that of the heart, he lives a longer time,“ for 
when the whole lungs are inflamed, the right ventricle 
and auricle of the heart will be filled on account of the 
obſtructed paſſage of the blood through the inflamed 
lungs, in conſequence of which the coronary veins can- 
not evacuate themſelves, by which means an inflam- 
mation of the ſubſtance of the heart will happen. But 
fince the heart is ſuſpended by four large blood-vel- 
ſels in the pericardium, almoſt in an horizontal ſitua» 
tion; ſo that the right ventricle and auricle are ſituated 
towards the anterior part of the body; hence the rea- 
ſon is obvious, Why, when, the right ventricle and au- 
ricle are moſt diſtended, and the left ventricle and au- 
ricle almoſt empty the heart falls forewards and tou- 
ches the ſide. It is certainly ſurpriſing that Hippocrates 
ſhould have obſerved this without a knowledge of the 
laws of the circulation, or a diſſection of patients who 
died of a peripneumony. But perhaps a gangrenous 
hivid colour appearing in that part of the fide, offered 
him a ſign of this circumſtance; for in coac prænot. no. 
400. Charter tom. 8. he obſerves that alivid colour of 


w 
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the external part of the fide denoted that the lungs 
were ſo highly inflamed as to touch the ſide, and pa- 
tients of this kind, were ſaid to be [Bxmss] blaſted. 
But ſince in order to muſcular motion, a due influx 
of the nervous fluid and blood into the muſcles is re- 
quiſite, and ſince it is certain that in a violent perip- 
neumony almoſt all the blood 1s collected about the 
heart whilſt only a ſmall quantity of its thinneſt part 
is compreſſed into the left ventricle ; and that at the 
ſame time the return of the venal blood from the 
brain, is hindered, by which means the brain is com- 
reſſed by the diſtenſion of the large blood veſſels : 
Fong the reaſon is obvious why ſuch patients are para- 
litic, fo that I ſaw a very robuſt young man labouring 
under a violent peripneumony, on the ſecond day of 
the diſorder reduced to ſuch a ſtate, that he could not 
move his hands. Hence alſo we know the reaſon why, 
almoſt all the parts of the body, and eſpecially the 
extremities become cold and the patients are dull and 
deprived of ſenſation when they are near death ; for 
they are before afflicted with an intolerable uneaſineſs: 
hence Aretæus in lib. 2, cap. 1. de caufis & fignts morh, 
ascut. ſays of ſuch patients that are ignorant of the na- 
ture of their preſent ſymptoms when death is at hand, 
that when they are aſked with reſpect to the diſeaſe, 
they anſwer, there is no danger; bor the coldneſs of 
the extremities, the livid colour of the nails, the weak- 
neſs, celerity, and deficiency of the pulſe ſufficiently 
indicate that a fatal termination of the diſorder is very 
near. But as theſe bad ſigns never appear except in a 
violent peripneumony, the patient is rarely able to ſu- 
ſtain the ſhock of the diſeaſe beyond the third day, 
but generally dies ſooner. 7 e 


ff the urine which is good and concocted in the Leginning 
| of the diſorder, becomes thin after the fourth day. 


With reſpect to the evacuation of the morbid mat- 
ter of a peripneumony by urine, Hippocrates in coac 


— 
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prænot. no. 415. charter tom. 8. tells us © that in a pe- 
c xjpneumony it is a mortal ſign, when the urine being 
« thick in the beginning, becomes thin before the 
& fourth day.” And 1b. no. 580. when ſpeaking of the 
ſame prognoſtic, he ſays, * That in peripneumonies, 
te it is a mortal ſign, when the urine which in the be- 
<« ginning was thick, becomes thin after the fourth 
&« day.“ But it is probable that the former is the juſt- 
ſter reading, a, we rarely or never obſerve. a to- 
tal ſolution of a peripneumony before the fourth day. 
Nor is any thing to be dreaded when the urine is 
thin after the fourth day, provided the matter of the 
diſorder is evacuated, and the lungs totally relieved. 
But the patient's death is to be dreaded when the urine 
becomes thin, before the ſigns which indicate that the 
lungs are totally relieved appear. „„ 


F in the height of the diſeaſe, the patient is obliged to 

Wnt fit in an ere poſture. 

In this diſorder the arteries of the lungs are diſtend- 
ed and infarcted by ſtagnant blood, and conſequently 
not only diminiſh the cavity of the lungs but alſo hin- 
der their eaſy expiration of the inſpired air, ſince they 
are no longer ſpongy and ſoft, but fleſhy and hard. 
Hence ſuch patients can only inſpire a ſmall quantity 
of air at once, which they endeavour to make up by 
the frequency of inſpiration and ſtrong efforts to it. 
For this purpoſe they by a kind of peculiar inſtinct, 
raiſe themſelves upright in their beds in order to fa- 
cilitate inſpiration; for in an erect poſture of the body, 
the abdominal viſcera draw the diaphragm downwards 
and by that means augment the dilatation of the breaſt. 


If there is a diſcharge of pus by 1 ook, 


The material cauſe of a peripneumony, when con- 
cocted and rendered moveable, acquires a nature ana- 
logous to that of pus, though it does not abſolutely 
a | CN ew | : deſerve 
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deſerve that name. This material cauſe is alſo expelled 
from the body by various ways, and amongſt the reſt 
by ſtool. We do not however here treat of ſuch an 
execretion, but only of a diſcharge of a true and co- 
pious pus, which in this diſorder indicates a violent 
previous ſuppuration of the lungs: Thus in coac præ- 
not. no. 429. charter tom. 8. we are told, that in a 
<« ſuppuration of the lungs, a diſcharge of pus by 
« ſtool proves mortal ;** for as pus evacuated in this 
manner muſt be mixed with a great many other ſub- 
ſtances naturally eliminated by ſtool, ſo a large quan- 
tity of it is requiſite to evince that it is pus: but be- 
fore pus contained in an abſceſs of the lungs can be 
voided by ſtool, it muſt either make its way by eroding 

the adjacent viſcera ſuch as the liver or ſtomach, in- 
ſtances of which are recorded in practical writers; or 
| ſucha pus being attenuated by its continuance, and the 
heat of: the place may be reſorbed by the veins, mixed 
with the circulating humours, conveyed through the 
miſeraic veins into the inteſtines, and thence diſcharged 
by ſtool. It is ſufficiently obvious that no hopes of re- 
covery are left, when by an exulceration of the lungs, 
the adjacent viſcera are eroded. But, perhaps there 
may ſeem to be greater hopes when without any ero- 
ſion of the viſcera, the reſorbed pus is diſcharged by 
{1 ſtool. If however, we conſider that the moit mild 
1 and laudable pus is of the conſiſtence of cream, it is 
5 obvious that it cannot ſo long as it is poſſeſſed of theſe 
| qualities be reſorbed without the greateſt difficulty. By 
its ſtay it is indeed attenuated, but then at the ſane 
time it becomes acrimonious and putrid. Hence a pus 
thus changed and then reforbed, contaminates the 
whole maſs of blood with a putrid and malignant ca- 
cocnymy, which generally never fails to prove mortal, 
becauſe together with this pus, the ſound humours re- 
ſolved into a kind of putrid gore, are allo diſcharged 
by ſtools, which ſuddenly impairs the ſtrength of the 
patient, as is obvious in phthiſical perſons, whoſe life 
and diſeaſe are at once terminated by a putrid diarr- 
8 hoea. 
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hœa of this kind. Though there have been a few in⸗ 
ſtances in which reſorbed pus, even when diſcharged 
from an abſceſs of the lungs, has been happily evacu- 
ated by ſtool, yet as prognoſtics ought not to be dedu- 
ced from rare but frequent events, I think we may con- 
clude, that moſt frequently if not always a diſcharge of 
pus by ſtool is mortal in this diſorder. 


If it is accompanied with a kind of dry fervour, and, as 
1 _ rattling noiſe of the throat as if the lungs were 
Wn „ 5 


It is in a peripneumony of all other ſigns the worſt, 
when this. ungrateful .noiſe is perceived by the by- 
ſanders ; it reſembles the noiſe of water boiling in a 
kettle, eſpecially when covered. This noiſe al- 
moſt always denotes that the ærial cavities of the 
lungs are rendered leſs and compreſſed either by a col- 
lection of ſpit which cannot be expectorated, or by an 
infarction and diſtenſion of the blood veſſels. Such an 
effect may alſo ſome times be produced by a dryneſs 
of the lungs. In old perſons labouring under an aſth- 
ma ariſing from a viſcid mucus oppreſling the lungs, 
ſuch a noiſe is perceived. But when it ariſes from this 
cauſe it is not very dangerous, ſince by the expectora- 
tion of a ſpit or two it generally ceaſes, or at leaſt is 
greatly diminiſhed. But in a peripneumony this noiſe 
denotes that the blood veſſels of the lungs are ſo in- 
farcted and diſtended as to compreſs the veſſels of the 
jungs, by which means the free ingreſs and egreſs of 
the air is obſtructed, whilſt at the ſame time the col- 
lected frothy mucus, which is agitated by the air and 
cannot be carried off, on account of the difficulty of 
keſpiration, produces this ungrateful ſtertor. When 
the matter of the diſeaſe is evacuating by ſpit, a ſlight 
noiſe of this kind is ſometimes heard, but ceaſes im- 
mediately when the ſpit is lodged in the Trachæa and 
hich was the cauſe of it is expectorated. Hence Hip- 
as in prognoſt. charter tam. 8. cautiouſly * 
| | this 


n 
} | 
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this prognoſtic in the following manner. lt is a bad 


« ſign when the lungs throw up nothing, but are di- 
e ſtended and make a noiſe im the throat.“ 


If the diſeaſe is violent in a body which is bighly dry, - 
Heard, callous and accuſtomed to exerciſe. 


In theſe caſes there is a violent and inflammatory te- 
nacity in the fluids, whilſt at the fame time the rigid 
veſſels cannot yield. Hence no lucky event can be 


hoped in this diſeaſe which is of its own nature ſo 


dangerous. 18 


F the diſeaſe is violent and attended with a ſtillicidium of 
| very red blood from the noſe. 


This prognoſtic is found in coac prænot. no. 4124 


though a peripneumony is rarely terminated by an he- 


morrhage from the noſe, yet it is certain from experi- 


ence, that only a large hemorrhage from the noſe 


proves beneficial in acute diſeaſes, whereas a ſlight 


dropping of blood is almoſt- always a bad prognoſtic, 
_ unleſs on the indicatory day it indicates a large evacua- 
tion on the ſubſequent critical day. Hence it is obvi- | 
ous why it is accounted a fatal ſign in this diſorder, e- 


ſpecially if the blood is very red; for then it denotes 
that becauſe the paſſage of the blood through the in- 
flamed lungs is hindered the veſſels of the head are lo, 
diſtended, that they begin to break whilſt the thick 
blood which may be known from its deep red colour 


and its ſpeedy concretion cannot be evacuated in a full 
and copious ſtream. 


of the peripnenmony is of the dry kind with red' ſpots ap- 


pearing on the breaſt. 


This prognoſtic is alſo found in coec prænot. no.g 16. 
where Hippocrates after theſe words, «„ Thoſe who in 
* dry peripneumonics, expectorate a ſmall quantity of 
concected matter are in a dangerous ſtate”? ſubj ir:s 


e* red 
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* red ſpots appearing on the breaſts, however broad 
<« are fatal to ſuch patients: for they denote either 
that the cutaneous veſſels are infar&ed, or ſo ruptured 

as to diſcharge their contents. Beſides in peripneumo- 
mic patients theſe ſpots ſoon after their appearance ge- 
nerally become livid, and are conſequently ſigns of a 
beginning gangrene. In many diſeaſes it is obſerved, 
that when the internal parts are affected, the change al- 
ſo appears on the ſkin. Thus when a violent inflam- 
mation of the inteſtines tends to a gangrene, there 
{ome times appear on the skin of the abdomen, red 
ſpots, which ſoon become livid. In a violent parony- 
_ Chia when the diforder is lodged about the tendons of | 
the flexor muſcles of the fingers, the whole of the 
muſcle whoſe tendon is affected is often covered with a 
red ſpot, which is generally deeply inflamed, and for 
the moſt part terminates in a gangrene or a trouble- 
ſome ſuppuration. When nature in a certain patient 
attempted a copious and ſalutary hemorrhage from the 
' noſe, Galen obſerved that an obſcure red ſpot extend- 
ing from the right part of the noſe along the cheek 
became gradually more and more conſpicuous. Hence 
it is obvious, that in forming the prognoſtics of diſ- 
eaſes, the-phyſicians ought to attend to all ſuch ſigns, 
though perhaps he may be ignorant of the connection 
of the fign with the thing ſignified. The faithful ob- 
ſervation of ſuch things will always be uſeful, and per- 
3 poſterity may diſcover the cauſes and reaſons of 
t Ee m. 5 8 : > 


If a violent coryza er fternutation either preceed or 
ewe. follow it. 5 


It is certain from experience that a beginning coryza 
is frequently accompanied with a violent ſternutation. 
But if we conſider thoſe things which happen in a co- 
ryza, the reaſon will be ſufficiently obvious, why this 
_ diſorder preceeding a peripneumony, muſt be 
very Prejudicial for in a coryza the membrane cover- 
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ng the internal noſtrils, fauces, aſpera arteria, and 
lungs is turned, and generally ſlightly inflamed ſo that 


the noſtrils are rendered ſo little that the patient can- 


not ſo much as draw the air through them. When 
therefore an inflammatory peripneumony is accompa- 


nied with ſuch a diſorder, the difficulty of reſpiration 


will be augmented by the concurrence of two cauſes: 


which diminiſh the aerial cavities of the lungs ; for by 


the inflammation and diſtenſion of the arterial veſſels, 
the aerial veſicles of the lungs every where ſurrounded 
by them are compreſſed, whilſt at the ſame time the 
coryza rendering the membrane which lines the inter- 
nal ſurface of theſe veſicles tumid, by that means 


| leſſens their cavities. For this reaſon therefore, Hip- 
Pocrales in Prognoſt. and in coac prænot. no, 399. 856 


pronounces, ©. That it is a bad thing when any diſeaſe 


< is either preceded or followed by infarctions about 
* thelungs, or ſternutations.“ If we at the ſame time 


conſider that by the cough and ſternutation which ge- 
nerally accompany a coryza, the inflamed lungs are 
violently agitated, and the impetus of the humours 
upon the obſtructed parts augmented, the reaſon is ob- 
vious why we have juſt reaſon to dread leaſt theſe ten- 
der veſſels break and the inflammation terminate in a 
mortal gangrene. : 1 


I ii ariſes from a burning fever. 


In a burning fever the blood is deprived of its more 
mild and liquid part, and an inflammation appears al- 


moſt through the whole of the body. If therefore in 


this diſorder the blood begins to ſtagnate in the narrow - 
cavity of the pulmonary artery, there ſeems to be lit- 
tle hope of a recovery; for either a ſudden ſuffocation 
and cath will enſue ; or by reaſon of the violent agi- 
tation of the thick and acrid humours, an inflam- 
mation of the lungs happening in a burning fever, will 
ſoon terminate in a gangrene. But it is certain from 

| e ex- 
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experience that a burning fever frequently terminates 
in a mottal gangrene. | OWE ages 
The ſubſequent paragraphs contain the preſages 
drawn from bad ſpirits in this diſorder. l 


If 4 bilious ſpitting with pus, begins after the fixth day. 


This obſervation of Hippocrates, is no leſs true than 
ſurprizing ; for he had ſo good an opinion of the bili- 
ous ſpit mixed with a little blood that he expected a 
perfect cure of a peripneumony from it. But con- 
demned the bilious ſpit when it appeared mixed with 
pus after the ſixth day ; for ſuch a ſpit ſeems to indi- 
cate that the inflammation of the lungs which happen- 
ed in the beginning of the diſeaſe has degenerated into 
a ſuppuration; whilſt in the mean time a freſh inflam- 
mation happening, produces ſuch an unconcocted and 
yellow ſpit, ſo that the patient labours under a double 
misfortune. 


If the ſpit from the beginning is very bloody. 


A ſmall quantity of blood mixed with a laudable 
and well concocted ſpit, is accounted an excellent ſign 
in this diiorder; for in this caſe the mouths of the ar- 
teries terminating in the trachæa being dilated, the ob- 
ſtructing matter is evacuated and the lungs excellently 
relieved. But when the ſpit is very bloody, it is to be 
dreaded, leſt by the impulſe of the blood, propelled 
by the whole force of the heart which is ſo contiguous, 
thoſe tender veſſels ſhould be ruptured and pour out 
their contents: Hence the reaſon is obvious, why Hip- 
pocrates in ccac prænot. no. 390. charter tom. 8. when 
treating of the ſpits of pleuritic and peripntumonic 

atients does not abſolutely condemn the bloody ſpit, 
2 only that which is highly bloodꝗ and appears in 
the beginning of the diſeaſe before the concoction and 
ſalutary expulſion of the morbific matter can be ex- 
pected. Thus alſo Aretæus in lib. 2. cap. 1. de Caufis 
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& feenis. acutor morbor. when enumerating the moſt fa- 
tal ſymptoms of a peripneumony, tells us, that the 
« patient is generally afflicted with a dry cough ; but 
if any thing is expectorated it is either a frothy 
«© phlegm, an exquiſitely hilious ſubſtance, or a mat- 
& ter mixed with a large quantity of highly florid 
ce blood, and this bloody matter is worſe than the 
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75 it is yellow” and unmixed. | 


This ſpit is alſo condemned as bad by Hippocrates 
and Aretæus in the paſſages laſt quoted. Bur we are 
carefully to diſtinguiſh between this yellow and un- 
mixed ſpit, and the yellow ſpit with bloody ſtreaks, 
which is concocted, thick, of a nature analogous to 
pus and opaque ; for the unmixed yellow ſpit is no- 


Þ E thing elſe bur a diluted and almoſt pellucid mucus col- 


lected in the veſicles of the lungs, and tinged with a 
yellow colour. But ſuch a ſpit ſeems only to be ex- 
pectorated when a violent inflammation ſtops all the 
red part of the blood in the pulmonary arteries, and 
nothing but a yellow ſerum is tranſpreſſed, which is 
partly conveyed through the veins to the left ventricle 
of the heart, partly expreſſed into the trachza through 
the orifices of the minute arteries, and thus not only 
dilutes the natural mucus of the lungs, bur. alſo tinges 
it with its own colour. Such a ſpit therefore denotes 
that a thick matter is accumulated in the lungs, whilſt 
only its thinner parts are tranſpreſſed, ſo that the re- 
ſon is obvious why it affords a bad prognoſtic in this 
diſorder. | |; | 


Tf the ſpit is white and round. Ft 


The ſpit of this kind is nothing elſe but the mucus . 
of the lungs collected in the trachæa and by its continu- 
ance and the heat of the place, ſo inſpiſſated as after 
its expectoration to retain the round figure which it 
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had acquired in the cavities of the lungs. Hence it is 
obvious that by ſuch a ſpit none of the matter which 
oppreſſes the lungs is expectorated, for which reaſon 
it is by Hippocrates in the laſt quoted paſſage reckon'd 
among the bad ſpits, . But this ſpit has in its own na- 
ture nothing malignant as thoſe of the highly bloody, 
dark colour'd and ſordid kind have. Hence Hippo- 
crates in prognoſt. tells us, That the yellow unmix'd 
« ſpit is dangerous, whereas that which is only white, 
viſcid and round is only unprofitable.” | 


If the ſpit is very fro thy. 


When mucous ſpits are ſo viſcid, as Iong to retain 
the air with which they are agitated in the cavity of 
the lungs, they are ſaid to be frothy. Mucous ſpits are 

however generally frothy, and conſequently do not ab- 
ſolutely afford the worſt prognoſtic. Thus Hippocrates 
_ In Lib. 3. de Morbis, Cap. 14. tells us that peripneu- 
monic Patients in the beginning expectorate a thin and 
frothy ſpit, but he obſerves that frequently thoſe ſpits 
have in progreſs of time become ſuch as totally to re- 
move, or at leaſt to alleviate the diſorder. And in 
Lib. de internis affeftionibys, Cap. 2. the ſame aſſerti- 
ons are found. We therefore principally condemn, 
that ſpit which is highly frothy, ſince it denotes that 
the humours are with great violence forced through the 
hardly pervious veſlels of the lungs, and conſequently 

that thicker and more tenacious humours than uſual 
are expreſſed from the mucus, as is ſufficiently evident 
in perlons at the point of death; for in this laſt con- 
flict of nature, a viſcid whitiſh humour is expreſſed 
into the trachea, and gradually aſcending it flows out 
at the mouth and noſtrils, like a kind of froth. This 

doctrine is confirmed by a beautiful experiment made 
1 by Doctor Hates in Haemaſtot. exper. 11. for this gen- 
tleman with warm nitrated water diluted a certain quan- 
tity of blood immediately taken from a calf, when it 
was killing. Then he poured this mixture * 
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tube two foot long, and affixed to the pulmonary arte- 
ry of the faid calf, in order. to ſee whether by the 
preſſure of the fluid two feet high inthe tube, it could 
paſs from the arteries into the veins of the lungs. But 

he could perceive no quantity of this fluid tranſmitted 
into the veins, though the lungs were much dilated 
and very red. But at this time when the fluid acted 
upon the extremities of the pulmonary arteries, 
through which however it could not paſs, a white 
froth flow'd through the trachza. Hence Bennet in 
theatr. tabidor exercit diar. 19. juſtly obſerves, that 
ce a frothy ſpit ſeems only to be the effect, of a kind 
44 of internal ſweat,* From all which the reaſon ap- n 
pears why an highly frothy ſpit affords ſo bad a prog- 


noſtic in a perimneumony. 


= 


Wy If tbe ſpit does not allay the pain. 


Since by the ſpit, when the matter of the diſeaſe 
attempts an evacuation by this way, that which ob- 
ſtructed the free motion of the blood through the lungs, 
ought to be removed, it is ſufficiently obvious that all 
the ſymptoms depending upon this circumſtance ought 
to be proportionably diminiſhed. If therefore pain 
is preſent, which 1s not always the caſe in this diſeaſe, 
it ought to be allayed, the reſpiration which was diffi- 
cult on account of the infarction of the lungs, ought 
to be rendered eaſter; and as on account of the leſs 
free paſſage of the blood through the lungs, the left 
ventricle. receives a ſmaller quantity of blood, and 
conſequently forces leſs through the Aorta and its ra- 
mifications, the pulſe is often ſmall and ſoft in this di- 1 
ſeaſe, ſo that when the free paſſage of the blood through 
the lungs is reſtored, the pulſe ought to become larger 
and fuller. If all theſe effects, either accompany, or 
ſucceed the expectorations of ſpits, we may be certain 
that the material cauſe of the diſeaſe is expelled in this 
way. Hence Hippocrates in prognoſt. after enumerat- 
ing the good and bad qualities of ſpit, lays the fol- 
| I 
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lowing down as a general rule. All ſpits are bad, 
« which do not allay the pain, and thoſe of all others 
c the beſt which do,” by which he ſeems to inſinuate, 
that though the various colours and conſiſtences of 
ſpits contribute much to the formation of a progno- 
ic; yet the alleviation of the ſymptoms, is of all 
other ſigns the beſt ; even though the ſpits, ſhould not 
be in other reſpects of a laudable quality. I have fre- 
_ quently obſerved, that in the beginning of this diſor- 
er, mucousand tenacious ſpits equally mixed through 
their whole fubſtance with wood, have not only af- 
forded a conſiderable relief, but alſo ſoon produced a 
perfect cure. In ſuch caſes, that part of the red blood 
which before ſtagnated in the inflamed veſſels, ſeems 
to have paſſed through their dilated extremities into 
the bronchia, and to have been expectorated by ſpit, 
before by a longer ſtay it could be changed into con- 
cocted ſpit. F 


I it is brown, clay coloured, ſordid, black, livid, une- 
WOT qual and æruginous. +2 | 


If we conſider that ſtate or period of an inflamma- 
tion which tends to a gangrene, it will be ſufficiently 
obvious that theſe kind of ſpits, denote a gangrenous 
corruption already begun in the lungs, and are conſe- 
quently very bad. Hippocrates in prognoft. condemns 
theſe ſpits and eſpecially thoſe of a black colour. 
Whilſt the fleſh of animals rg" in an open warm 
and moiſt air, we ſee they gradually loſe their lively 
colour, become brown, livid and about the margins 
ſometimes green or even ceruginous. The like changes 
muſt happen in the lungs when a mortal gangrene be- 
gins to prey upon this vital organ which is hot, moiſt. 
and expoſed to the air: hence a ſordes of ſimilar co- 
lours, will be expectorated by ſpit. But the worſt 
prognoſtic 1s to be deduced from theſe ſpits, when all 
the preceding ſigns indicate that the peripneumony 
has been very violent; for in this diſorder even when 
5 5 mth 
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it is not infallibly mortal, bad ſpits have ſometimes 
been expectorated. Thus Hippocrates in prognoſt. lib. 1. 

cap. ult. tells us, * that livid ſpit may be produced by a 

c little blood mixed with a large quantity of ſaliva, 

c which is not immediately expectorated but remains 
<« within till it is half putrified. Thus alſo ſpits of 
a bad colour may arife from extravaſated fluids, collec- 
ted and long retained in the trachæa, though the ſub- 
ſtance of the lungs is not as yet affected. 


If neither the fever nor difficulty of breathing remit, the 
Patient dies on the ſeventh or ninth day. wil 


Me have already obſerved that thoſe patients die 
ſooneſt, in whom the whole lungs, together with the 
heart are inflamed. But when the diſeaſe is violent 
without. making very quick advances, the patient ge- 
nerally ſupports the ſhock of the diſeaſe longer. In 
this cale it is the duty of the phyſician daily to advert 
to all circumſtances in order to diſcover whether any 
ſigns appear, which indicate that the matter of the di- 
ſeaſe is reſolv*'d, mov'd and diſpos'd either to an evacu- 
ation or a ſalutary tranſlation. If none of theſe ap- 
pear, and there is neither a remiſſion of the fever, nor 
of the difficulty of reſpiration, but on the contrary all 
the ſymptoms are increaſed, we may prognoſticate that 
the diſeaſe will terminate in death which generally hap- 
pens on the more remarkable critical day, which is the 
ſeventh, or the ninth which is the ſubſequent critical 
day; unleſs the fever abates on the ſeventh day, Hip- 
Pocrates in Lib. de locis in bomine, cap. 7. tells us that 
ſuffocation and death will happen either on this day or 
on the ninth. But that the phyſician may as certainly 
as poſſibly prognoſticate. the fatal day, Hippocratos in 
Prognoſt. after enumerating all the good and had ſigns, 
affirms that a true prognoſtic can only be obtained from 
a faithful compariſon of all theſe together. 
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Aout the time of the patient's death the pulſe is defective, 
all the parts of the body are cold, except the breaſt, 
head and neck, which are exceſſruely bot, and the cheeks 
are of a rediſh or of a livid colour. 


So long as any blood can be convey'd through the 
infarcted arteries of the lungs, life, though reduced 
very low, ſtill continues and the pulſe beats. But as 
only a ſmall quantity of blood can be thus convey'd in- 
to the left ventricle of the heart, the heat cannot be 
communicated along with the blood to the extreme 
parts of the body. Hence the extremities become 
.cald firſt, and then almoſt all the lower parts of the 
body. But as the right ventriele of the heart, and the 
large venous receptacles adjacent to it are highly 
diſtended with blood, and the lungs infarcted, hence 
the breaſt is in a particular manner hot, and for the 
Tame reaſon the head and neck retain their heat longer, 
and the cheeks become red. But when at the very 
point of death, the blood becomes ſtagnant in the ſu- 
perior veins, the cheeks become livid, and the face 
though turgid and livid begins to grow cold. Hence 
Hippocrates in prognoſt. obſerves that it is a fatal ſign in 
this diſeaſe, „when the body is unequally affected 
s with heat, when the abdomen and ſides for inſtance 
& are exceſſively hot, whilſt the fore-head, arms, and 
* legs are cold,” But when no more blood can be 

tranſpreſſed through the lungs, the right ventricle of 
the heart remains full, ceaſes from its action and death 
is preſent. Though the like phænomona frequently 
appear in thoſe who die of other diſorders, yet it is 
certain from experience that the proximate cauſe of 
death, and the laſt effect produc'd by almoſt all mortal 
diſeaſes is a peripneumony. | 


849. The cure of a peripneumony is to be varied 
according to the different ſtages of the diſeaſe, and its 
FE ES. Cop 
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ſymptoms ; ſo that what is beneficial at one time of the 
_ diſorder, is injurious at another. ny 
go. If therefore, in a peripneumony, (830, N. 1.) 
the habit is lax, the humour mild, the dang! not 

great, and the part of the bronchia and lungs affected, 
not conſiderable, the patient is to uſe reſt of body and 
mind, a tepid moiſt air, a vapour- bath pure water, 
applied to the pulmonary region, the noſtrils, the 
mouth, the feet and the legs, ſlender aliment, and 
light drink; aqueous, nitrous, farinaceous medicines, 
and preparations of honey. Thus, 5 


5 , 
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Take of barley- water, forty ounces, of nitre, two 
drams, and of oxymel, four ounces: mix, and 
let the patient drink two ounces warm every quar- 
ter of an hour. ls ates ren 


851. But if in a peripneumony, (130, N. 2.) a ſpeedy, 
free and copious expectoration of yellow thick ſpit, 
which alleviates the pain, amends' reſpiration, ren 
the pulſe larger and fuller, and gradually becomes 
more mild and white, the laſt mentioned medicines 
are not only to be uſed, but alſo, ſuck as are of an e- 
mollient and depurating nature, fuch as promote ex- - 

pectoration, and are gently reſtorative, and ſteams. In 
this caſe we are to abſtain from venefection, purga- 
tives, ſudorifices, and every other thing capable of di- 
ſturbing expectoration © - Es 


Take of pollitory of the wall, agrimony, and dan- 
delion, each one handful; and of the bruiſed 
ſeeds of white poppies, ' and fennel, each one 

_punce, and of liquorice one ounce and an half: 
boil in fifty ounces of water and exhibit in the 

ſame manner, and for the ſame purpoſes, with 

the former, 1 . 

882. If a peripneumony (830. N. 4.) is attended 
with a bilious flux, which affords caſe, and in which the 

ä | | ' muaatter 
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matter eliminated reſembles the ſpit above deſcribed» 
mild and emolient clyſters are to be uſed ; gentle fo- 
mentations are to be applied to the abdomen, emolli- 
ent and gentle laxative decoctions are alſo beneficial 3 
taking, at the ſame time, the other meaſures before re- 
SUE: _ (850, 851) BY \ FOR 
23833. If in a peripneumony, (830, N. 4.) a copious, 
thick” and Bias Hs Urine, with a ſediment at firſt 
red, and then gradually becoming whitiſh: is, to the 
relief of the patient, diſcharged before the ſeventh 
day, let all the meaſures already preſcribed (850, 851, 
852) be taken but let the baths for the feet be added, 
and fomentations of the kidneys by emollient clyſters, 
and the application of linen cloths externally : let the 
patient, alſo drink decoctions of a gently abſtergent 
and diuretic nature. For this purpole. _ | 


* 


Take of the roots of graſs, butchers-broom parſ- 
ley and fennel, each two ounces; of maſterwort, 
two drams and of the bruiſed ſeeds of burdock 
and parſley, each one ounce : boil with forty oun- 

ces of water, and exhibit for the ſame uſes with 
the former. _ is Mag 3 art 


854. If the inflammation. is recent, great and dry, 
in a robuſt habit, a little before ſound, and habituated 
to exerciſe, it may be diſcovered by the ſigns already 

- enumerated ; (825, 826) and we are forthwith to have 
recourſe, | ; 


70 1. To ſpeedy and copious venefection, which is to 
be inftituted according to the degree of the diſeaſe, 

' and duly repeated, that the quantity of thick blood 
may be leſſened and proper room made for diluting 


liquors. 


4. To vapour-baths of an emollient ne conti- 
nually applied to the pulmonary region, and frequent- 
ly to the other parts of the body. . 
1 „ 3 To 
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23. To diluent, reſolvent, emollient, laxative, an- 
tiphlogiſtic, nitrous, and anodyne decoctions, to be 
often drank warm, and in ſmall quantities. i 
4. To mild antiphlogiſtic clyſters: And, 

5 . To a ſlender diet conſiſting of anti phlogiſtic 
ſubſtances. ee e Al e 
886. If the inflammation, being great, accompani- 
ed with a fever, and other violent ſymptoms, laſts he- 
yond the third day, and if the ſigns of an inflamma- 
tion tending to a ſuppuration (833, 854, 835) are 
preſent, there is always much danger, though the di- 
Teaſe may be protracted ſo long, as to afford a due time 
for the cure.” In-this calc, 1 fn) 18 85 


1. We are to uſe no venefection, or if ſome im- 
portant circumſtances call for ĩt only a ſmall quantity 
of blood is to be taken a wax. 
28. We are to uſe a ſlender food; but ſomewhat in- 

craſſating and conſiſting of maturating ſubſtances, as 
pot-herbs, farinaceous vegetables, peas, and ripe au- 
tumnal fruits. OT FT 

3. Till the fifth day from the beginning of the diſ- 
order, we are to uſe baths for the region of the lungs, 
conſiſting of emollient and maturating ingredients. 
See (80g, N. g. ed py 6, ow md 

4. On the fifth and ſixth days we are to uſe theſe 


baths, adding ſorbitions, which*gently-excite a cough, _ 


and do not produce repletion, that thus; on the ſeventh 
day, the part may be relieved by a diſcharge-of- con- 
cocted pus, the veſſels relax*d and life ſuſtained. - For 
this purpoſe, T7 Wot wits. an 


Take of the vinegar of ſquills, ſix drams; oxymel * 
of ſquills three ounces ; ſal polychreſtum, one 
dram, barley: water eight ounces; and diſtilled 

hyſop water four ounces: mix all together, and 
let the patient drink one ounce every half-hour. - 


Take of coffee two pints; of honey two ounces, 
| | I and 
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and of elder-vinegar, half an ounce: mix alto- 

- gether, and let the patient drink as much as he 
Pleaſe W mmm + 


856. If fufficient ſigns inform us, that an abſceſs is 
formed in the lungs, (835) its breaking into the aſpera 
Arteria is to be nn” ; after * ulcerated 
Part is to be quickly and ſafely depuratſe. 
13887. T 2 of — brought about, 
2 2 the uſe of many ſoft and ſubpinguious ali- 
ments, and ſoft wine, the lungs already ſuppurated, 
(836) and prepared (8 35) by warm ſteams, are agitated 
either by crying, eee expectorants, concuſſion 
in a ſhip or coach. ., 
- 858. But as ſoon as there are any ſigns, that the a- 
poſtem is broken, we are to uſe a milk, and mild, 
and not eaſily putrefying, vegetable, diet: then in the 
day-time, we are to ule aperient and deterſive medi- 
cines; and, towards evening, gentle opiates : emolli- 
ent fteams, ſailing in a ſhip, riding on horſeback, or 
in a coach, are, alſo, to be uſed. 5 | 8 
Medicines of an aperient and deterſive quality, pro- 
per for open ulcers of the lungs, are theſe following: 
the leaves of the common, black, white, and golden 
maidenhair, agrimony, lady's-mantle, brooklime, be- 
tony, meadow-daiſy, borrage, oak of jeruſalem, bu- 
gie, ſpleenwort, germander, ground pine, ſuccory, 
dandilion, endive hedge muſtard, fennel, fumitory 
ground-ivy, noble hverwort, ſtar liverwort, alexan- 
ders; St. Johaſwort, Hyſop, 'woad, lettuce, Hart's 
tongue, white horehound, deviPs-bit, moneywort, 
reſt-harrow, primroſe, ſelf-heal, ſage of jeruſalem, 
ſoap, wort, ſcabious, water germander, folomon's- 
ſeal, flixweed, colts- foot, garden and wild valerian, 
vervain, veronica, periwincle, and goldenrod. 
I be fame intention is anſwered by gum ammoniac, 
galbanum, opopanax, ſarcocolla maſtic, myrrh, oliba- 


* 


num, and turpentine. 


Take 


\ 


5 


dees lars, 55 


Take of the recent leaves of agrimony, golden 

rod, betony, and garden valerian, each one 

handful; of white horehound, one fourth part 
of an handful; of the five aperient roots, each 
one ounce; of the flowers of the leſſer centaury, 
agrimony, and St. Jobn's wort each one hand- 
ful: boil in four pints of water; of which let the 
patient drink two ounces every two hours : 


Take of the roots of burdock, china and ſarſaps- 
frlailla, each three ounces, boil in water for half an 
hour; then add three ounces of ſaſſafras woods 
and when they have boiled a little, add to three 
pints of the decoction two ounces of the ſyrup 


of the five aperient roots. Its uſe is the ſame 
with that of the preceding. ON” 


Taſte of the beſt and moſt tranſparent myrrh, two 
drams of the yolk of an new laid egg, one ſcru- 
ple: to theſe, when duly triturated together in a 
glaſs'mortar, add of the beſt frankincenſe, two 
Evaples : make into pills, conſiſting of three 
grains each, of which let the patient take one or 
two before the uſe of the DecoCtion. ; 


Take of the beſt myrrh two drams; and of ſper- 
ma; ceti one dram: make into a powder, to be 
divided into twelve equal doſes; one of which 
let the patient take every morning and evening 
with the decoction. „ 

Take of myrrh, and olibanum, each one dram; 
and of the pureſt Honey, two ounces: mix, and 

let the patient take one dram every hour. 
| Gentle opiates, to be uſed in the evening, are 
_ theſe following: 2 FFT 
. 8 Take 
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Take of the pilulz de cynogloſſo, one ſcruple ; 
form into ſix pills; of which let the patient take 
one or two in the evening, before going to bed. 


Take of the ſtyrax pill, the fame quantity 2 to be 
_ . uſed in like manner, and for the fame uſe. 


Take of opium cut into thin ſlices and gently dried, 
one grain; of red coral, twelve grains; and of 
olibanum, ſix grains: make into a fine powder to 
be uſed like the others, before going to bed. 


Take of the ſyrup of diacodium, half an ounce ; 

of the aqua vite of matthiolus, one dram; and 
of diſtilled hyſop water, one ounce : make into 
a a draught, to be taken in the Evening. 


Take of opium, one grain : make into two pills ; 
one which is to be taken in the evening. 


Take of opium, one grain; of the ſyrup of maid- 
en hair, four drams; and of the water diſtilled 
from the flowers of the red poppy, one ounce ; 
make into a draught. | 


For an emollient ſteam : 


Take of the leaves of mallows, marſh-mallows, 
and pellitory of the wall, each two handfuls 
and of the powder of linſeed two ounces: boil 


in water and let the patient receive the ſteam, as 
he draws in the air. 


$59. If there appear ſigns, (8 38) that the inflam- 
matory matter (837) is become purulent, reſorbed by 
the veins in the lungs thence conveyed to the blood, 
and depoſited on ſome other part, whence the lungs 
are relieved, and the part which receives the matter 
oppreſs d without any certainty whether the 4 8 

* > ee eee 
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will tend, then the patient is to uſe a light, fluid, gent- 

ly aromatic and ſome what vinous diet. His body is to 
be preſerved in a ſtate of reſt. Let his medicines be 
emollient, and gently aperient; let his lungs be treated 
with emollients. See the ſecond decoction (858). 
Thus the peccant matter will either be determin*d to 
ſome other part or farther diſſolved and eliminated... 
For this purpoſe, OE. 


Take of the expreſſed juice of recent chervil, and 
of ſweet milk, each four ounces ; and of the ſy- 
rup of hyſop, one ounce: make into a mixture; 

of which let the patient drink one ounce every - 
two hours. „ 1 05 


860. But if to the ſigns (838) which indicate, that 
ſuch abſceſſes are about to be formed, thoſe (839, 
840) which ſignify a determination of the matter are 
joined, the laſt mentioned meaſures (859) are to be tak - 
en; and, at the ſame time the parts (839, 840) indi- 
cated for the depoſition of this matter, whether ears, 
or legs, are to be ſo treated by friction, relaxation, 
ſtimulants, and aperients, that they may reſiſt leſs, 

and attract the matter more. 1 

861. If the matter is determined (841) to the liver, 
the ſame meaſures are to be taken with thoſe preſcribed 
(859, 860) when the abſceſs is abſorb'd, without any 
certain prognoſtic whether the matter tends: but at the 
ſame time let aperients ſomewhat ſtronger, ſaponace- | 
ous and hepatic ſubſtances be uſed : then let clyſters 
and fomentations of the like ingredients be pre 
ſcribed. 1 d * 


«= 


Take of the greater ſoapwort, two handfuls ; of 
recent endive, four handfuls : and of the flow- 
ers of wild ſuccory, three handfuls : boil in three 
pn of water and of the expreſſed decoction, . 
let the patient drink two ounces every two hours. 
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on horſeback, or ina coaaecg. . 
863. When a peripneumony, degenerates into a 


4 C 1 __” 
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gangrene, (844) it is abſolutely incureable. 
_ $64. If in a peripneumony beginning to be carried 
off by a ſpit, the expectoration is ſtopt, we are im- 


mediately to uſe all our endeavours to recal it. The 
cauſes which retard this expectoration are generally 


an exceſſive cold ſuddenly admitted to the body; and 
exceſſive drineſs of the parts all over the body; a 
burning fever ſucceeding; heating medicines; a diſ- 


charge of ſtools, which do not prove critical; ex- 


ceſſive ſweating ; and violent commotions of mind. 

' $65. Immediately upon this, a freſh inflammation 
ariſes from a ſuppreſſion of the matter, and an in- 
creaſe of it from congeſtion : hence are forthwith pro- 


duced the ſame ſymptoms which ariſe from a primary 


peripneumony z (825, 826) but accidents of this na- 


ture generally ſoon prove mortal to patients already 


weakened. 


366. When a ſuppreſſion of ſpit in a peripneumo- 


ny, beginning to be carried off by that means, hap- 
pens, this misfortune (864) and its conſequences (86 5) 


are prevented, by the ſteam of ſome hot, moiſt, an 


emollient ſubſtance, continually drawn into the mouth 
and noſtrils, and by that means conveyed to the lungs, 
and by air artificially rendered ſimilar, or of a like 


quality, with this ſteam: the liberal ufe alſo, of li- 
quors of a like nature, eſpecially when prepared 

with honey and vinegar, is highly beneficial. The 
| fame intention is alſo, promoted by gently reſolvent 
antiphlogiſtic medicines, ſuch as diaphoretic antimony 


with fixed nitre and gentle Opiates; by avoiding ſweat; 


and, principally, by preſerving the calmneſs and 
tranquillity of the mind. For this purpoſe, 


7 


Take 
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862. When a peripneumony terminates in a callous 
or ſcirrhous tumour of the lungs, (843) it is rarely 
ſuſceptible of a cure; though it may ſometimes yield 
2 little to external and internal emollients, to riding 


"2 Take of ſimple oxymel, three ounces ; of the ſys - 


rup of the five aperient roots two ounces; of a 
decoction of ground-ivy, ten ounces, and of pure 
nitre one dram: make into a mixture; of which 

let the patient take one ounce every hour, 


* 


Take of pure landanum two grains; of the flfow:- 

ers of ſulphur, ſperma ceti, and unwaſhed dia- 
phoretic antimony, each one dram : reduce to a 
fine powder, to be divided into. twelve equal 
parts one of which the patient may take every 
three hours, with an ounce or two of the preceed- 
ing mixture. BY. ge 1 


Take of the flowers of ſulphur, two drams; of o- 

libanum, one ſcruple; of ſperma ceti half a dram, 
and of unwaſhed diaphoretic antimony, one 
dram. Reduce to a powder, to be divided into 
twelve doſes, of which let the patient take one e- 

very hour with an ounce of the mixture. | 


Take of the recent expreſſed oil of ſweet almonds 
one ounce and a half; of the ſyrup of violets, 
virgin honey, and the yolks of new laid eggs 
each half an ounce, form into a mixture; of 

which let the patient take half an ounce every 
hour, till the expectoration returns. | 


' Peripneumonia natha, A ſpurious peripneumony. 


867. This diſorder is frequently produced in the 
winter by an exceſs of cold, and in the ſpring by an 
exceſs of heat. It generally ariſes from à viſcid - 
phlegm formed in the blood, (69, 72) EW: 


** 


1. By farinaceous, crude, auſtere, and ill concoctet 


2. By a want of laudableBlodd : 
i 5 | « 2 | 


e wat ee 
6 kg 7 a Weakneſs of Te veſſel.” Vice WM. ble. 


4. By a diminution of animal motion? ie 
1 2 55 By a diffipation of the more li rts of the 
_ dude in 1 of a relaxation Tetory 
3 5 veſſels,” ; 
oY 6. By a retention r- the profier parts of the fluids, 
m conſequence of a weakneſs of the inſtruments of 


* 95 4 excretion. 
This phlegm gradually ſtuffs the lungs, til the 
. 3 * qiſorder degenerates into this terrible, and, often un- 
5 =. expectedly mortal diſeaſe, N 
868. When this diſorder is of a epnilderable ſtand- 


. 
3 Fs 
$64 


ing it produces various effects (72, 73, 74) in the bo- 
4 Ty” pay: and eſpecially thoſe pe eculiar (825, 826) to aſlow 
a 1 hence its cure muſt era be dif- 
4 wy ficult. 
* 869. For San inſtituted fo- much as is ne- 
* _ ceffary i in ſome caſes of a true peripneumony, (854) 
is in this diſorder highly prejudicial on account of the 
8 weakneſs of the viſcera, and a viſcidity of the juices: 
| © hence, what at firſt ſeems to afford relief, ſoon after 
increaſes the ſymptoms. | 
I 870. Attenuants in this caſe ſo much ed 
whilſt Py augment the impetus on the pulmonary 
Voſſels, often increaſe the thickneſs and impaction of 
LE theobſtruiirg matter; by which means fey ſoon ren- 
deer the diſorder mortal. 
13 871. This diſorder is ech tt weit on to old per- 
ſons, thoſe of pituitous, cold, and catarrhous habits, 
*. or ſuch as labour under frequent coryzas. It is gene- 


| | Be e. produced by all thoſe caufes, which, by quickly 


moving the ſtagnant matter act upon the lungs, ſuch 


1 =» 4 . running. crying, ſinging, drinking hard, eſpeci- 
: = iy of heating liquors, high feeding; the heat of a 
= ® ige bath, or of the ſun, eſpecially if the body is 


_ --.. » del, expoſed to cold after ſuch an heart. | 
ww 872. This difordet at firſt deceives the unwary pati- 
TEE Cant by its fallacious lenity, for, beginning with a flight 
_. n of fatigue . a Proſtr ation of 0 
55 6 mo 


{ 
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7 2 . 


__ - Hoſt all the faculties of the mind: alty: 4 
ing, and oppreſſion of the breaſt. It excites ſo gentle 

_ 2 * : | 1 IS: Cy HT: 

commotions, that, the heat and fever ſcarcely indicate 


* GL 
=; 


6 


. creaſing death happens, though hardly any ſigns of it g< 
* could be diſcovered either in the urine, or the pulſe.  - . 


be repeated 8 till the ſymptoms evince that the 
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Ja difficulty,of breath- 
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any danger, ſoon after wandering horripulations, and 
the paroxyſms of a gentle fever appear. Hence the 
difficulty of breathing, and . weakneſs, ſuddenly in- 


873. This diſorder is moſt prudently curl. 
I. By letting blood from a large orifice: +» 4 
2* By ſeaſonable injections of clyſters, which are to 


lungs are relieved. For this purpoſe, : 


Take of * three ounces; of nitre one dram; 
one yolk of an egg; and of barley water eight 
dounces: make into a clyſter. | 


3. Let the patient uſe a ſlender diet of fleſh broth, 4 * - 
efpecially ſuch as are impregnated with mild acids; 
and let him drink a thin liquor conſiſting of water 
enn. a 

4. Let him uſe the ſteams and ſuffumigations de- 
ſcribed in the true peripneumony (866): 
muſt, alſo, drink diluting, detergent, and gently 
aperient decoctions: his legs and feet are to be bath- 
4, and large veſicatories applied. © << 


Take of the roots of fennel, two ounces; of the 
roots of graſs, four ounces; of the leaves of 
pellitory and agrimony, each. one handful and 
an half; of the bruiſed ſeeds of white poppy, one 
ounce ; and of liquorice an ounce and an half: 

| boil for a quarter of an hour in two pints 
and a half of water ; of which let the patient 


drink two ounces every two hours. 
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Of a Spurious Peripneumony: 


# 


: 4 = 
. 874. From what has been ſaid ( 820 to 874), we can 
1 4 gn a Re aſon why a peripneumony is rarely incident 

| to hiliren and women. 


Not only in children but alſo in moſt wo- 
men, the compages of the veſſels is weak and infirm, 
in conſequence of which their contained fluids are leſs 
condenſed. Hence in ſuch perſons the blood appears 
to be more diluted and leſs coherent than in others: 
Their veſſels are at the ſame time eaſily dilated in 
conſequence of which their bodies are ſofter and more 
turgid than thoſe of others, as painters and ſtatuaries 
juſtly obſerve. For this Reaſon Hippocrates in coac 
prænot. no. 512. charter tom. 8. informs us, that 
peripneumonies and pleuriſies rarely happen before 
puberty. 5 TT 


* 


As alſo why it hardly ever happens to men the ſtruc- 
ture and fabric of whoſe ſolids are lax. 


Some men by previous diſeaſes, a ſedentary life, 
or a peculiarity of conſtitution have ſo ſmall a co- 
heſion in the ſolids that they hardly act upon the con- 
tained fluids at all, or at leaſt not with that degree of 
efficacy as is requiſite to the ſtrength and vigour of a 
man. Hence in ſuch men almoſt all -the ſame things 
happen as in women, and they are rarely obnoxious 
to inflammatory diſeaſes. | | ; 


L | 7 My in fuch perſons a peripneumony is eaſily and almoſt 


wes ſpontaneouſly cured. | 
I. in ſuch perſons the blood ſhould become ſtag- 
nant in the narrow cavity of the pulmonary artery, 


ſinge it never acquires that denſity obſervable in the 
blood of ſtrong and robuſt bodies, it is generally 
ſpontaneouſſy refolved by the heat of the place, or 
eaſily attenuated by the uſe of diluting liquors. Be- 
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ſides as the lax veſſels of ſuch perſons eaſily yield to 
the diſtending fluid, ſo when the adjacent heart ty 

the expelled blood acts upon the obſtructed parts, the 

- obſtructed veſſels will be dilated, and the obſtructing 
matter carried forwards till it either paſſes from the 
arteries into the veins, or is conveyed through the 
extremities of the ſmall arteries terminating in the 
cavities of the lungs, and thence expectorated by - 
ſpit. And it is certain from experience, that an in- 
flammation of the lungs may be happily. terminated 
in beth theſe manners, nor is the like ſucceſsful event 
of a peripneumony to be doubted of, where a due 
ſoftneſs and laxity prevail in the whole body. 


Why the contrary happens to robuſt perſons and thoſe 


who are accuſtomed to violent exerciſe. 


In ſuch perſons every thing is contrary to what. it 
was in the others; the blood for inſtance, is thick, 
compact, diluted with a ſmall quantity of ſerum, and 
ſoon formed into concretions after it is taken from 
the vein. The veſlels alſo are firm, ſtrongly con- 
tracted and do not eaſily yield to the impelled fluids. 
Hence ſuch perſons are very ſubje& to inflammatory 
difeafes, which when they ſeize them are not eaſily 

1 cured. Hence Hippocrates in coac prænot. no. 398. 

E- 4 tells us, „that robuſt perſons and ſuch as are accu- 

0 * ſtomed to violent exerciſe ſooner die of pleuriſies 
and peripneumonies, than thoſe who lead an idle 

. * ſedentary life.“ „ 5 


* From what has been ſaid it is alſo obvious, that this 
= diſeaſe is produced by almeſt every previous diſorder, 

9 before the patient dies of it; and conſequently that a 
 peripneuinony is the proximate canſe of death, and the 
loſt eſfect produced by almeſt all mortal diſorders. 


| The {malleſt degree of life conſiſts in the action of 
the heart as yet contracting and dilating itſelf, How- 
| | „ | | Ws 
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342 Of @ Spurious Peripneumon y. 
ever, the heart cannot be contracted without expref- 
ſing the blood contained in its cavities ; but in an hu- 
man creature after it is born, all the blood in the right 
ventricle of the heart ought to paſs through the lungs, 
When therefore a perſon is about to die the weak ac- 
tion of the heart, which is ſoon after to ceaſe cannot 
ſurmount thoſe” obſtacles which ariſe from the nar- 
rowneſs and reſiſtance of the pulmonary veſſels. The 
blood will therefore begin to ſtop in the lungs, whilſt 
its thinner part being conveyed into the veins will paſs 
to the left ventricle of the heart, and thus continues a 
weak and languid degree of life. Every moment 
therefore the lungs will be more and more infarcted 
with blood till ſuch a reſiſtance is made to the right 
ventricle of the heart that it can no longer empty it- 
ſelf, but will remain diſtended and in a ſtate of reſt, 
and then death is preſent. | 


WY : : * | > 


— 


. Now if we conſider the phænomena which appear 
in perſons at the point of death, it will be ſufficiently 
obvious that the laſt effect produced by almoſt all mor- 
tal diſeaſes is a peripneumony for that laſt conflict be- 
tween life and death in which men are ſaid to be in a- 
gonies produces an intolerable uneaſineſs, which pro- 
ceeds from an obſtructed egreſs of the blood from 
the heart. The diſagreeable noiſe made by the lungs 
of dying perſons indicates the infarction of the lungs, 
which is alſo farther proved by the deep ſighs and the 
uneaſy breathing accompanied with an elevation of the 
ſcapulæ and a quick motion of the noſtrils: We may 
therefore conclude that a peripneumony ariſes from 
any other previous diſeaſe before the patient is cut off 
by that diſeaſe; for if we except thoſe caſes in which 
the heart being as it were rendered paralytic, life ceaſes 
in a moment as in perfect {yncopes ariſing from violent 
paſſions, ſudden and profuſe evacuations or excefſive 
old age, death is always preceded by this laborious 
ſtruggle which is worſe than death itſelf. | 
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875. A Pleuriſy is ſaid to be preſent when the patient 
labours under an acute, continual fever, (364, 
567) accompanied with an hard pulſe, an acute pun- 
gent, and inflammatory (382, no. 3,) pain which in 
inſpiration is greatly increaſed, but in expiration, or 
during the retention of the breath, milder; as it is 
likewiſe, when without any motion of the thorax, re- 
ſpiration is principally perform'd by the afliſtance of 
the abdomen: this diſorder is generally accompanied 
with a perpetual cough, which excites ſuch an intenſe y 
pain, as to endanger a ſuffocation. 3 5 1 
876. When with theſe N ſymptomatic ex- 
orations are made from the lungs, the diſorder is 
called a moiſt pleuriſy; but when ſuch expectorations 
are wanting, it is called a dry pleuriſy. 
877. This diſorder affects all the parts of the inter- 
nal integuments of the thorax, the whole of the pleura, 
the whole of the mediaſtinum z and conſequently, the 
anterior, poſterior, right, left, inferior, exterior, and 
deeper parts but eſpecially the ſides, are affected by 
maar. 8 „ | 
878. When the membrane internally lining the ribs 
is the ſeat of the diſorder, it is called a true, or legiti- 
mate plcuriſy: but if the intercoſtal muſcles or thoſe 
lying above them, are affected, the diſorder is 
called a ſpurious, or baſtard pleuriſy. 8 0 
879. This diſorder principally attacks adult perſons 
.of ſanguineous habits, thoſe who eat and drink too co- 
piouſly, who uſe violent exerciſe, who are rarely af- - 
flicted with acid eructations and who are diſpoſed to 
inflammatory diſorders in the ſpring eſpecially, when 
an intenſe heat ſuddenly ſucceeds a ſevere cold; or in 
the winter, when exceſſively cold winds blow: and 
inſuchcaſes the diſorder is called an idiopathic pleuriſy. 
880. But a pleuriſy ariſing from the motion of the 
matter of a pevious inflammatory diſorder and its 
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tranſlation to the parts already mentioned (877, 878), 
is called a ſymptomatic pleuriſy. , 
881. This diſorder, has for its antecedent cauſe, 
I. Every thing capable of generating an inflamma- 
tion of any kind (375 to 380). „ 
2. Every thing which, in a particular manner, de- 
termines this general cauſe to the pleura; ſuch as the 
nature of the patient according as his intercoſtal Arte- 
ries are narrower or harder; a previous diſeaſe, which 
leaves a diſpoſition to the ſame misfortunes, ſuch as a 
ſcirrhus or callus of the pleura, or an adheſion of the 
lungs to that membrane; the nature of a raging epide- 
mical diſorder; a cold air conveyed forcibly through 
fmall chinks to the naked body, previouſly over- heated 
by exereiſe, or the influence of the fire, cold liquors co- 
Pony and ſuddenly drank, when the body is over 
1eated and cold northerly winds in the winter-time. 
3. A tranſlation of the inflammatory, ichorous, or 
ſuppuratory matter, before lodged in the whole body 
or in ſome particular part, to theſe parts of the thorax; 
as in the meaſles, the ſmall pox, ulcerous - tumours, 
latge and broad ulcers which faddanls diſappear in 
conſequence of ah abſorption of the peccant matter in- 
to the veins, |, | „ 5 
$82. This hiſtory (875 to 882) of the diſeaſe toge- 
ther with an account of its ſeveral ſtages (883 to 907), 
and a diſſection of thoſe who die of it, ſufficiently e- 
vince, that it is an infammation of the ſanguineous 
Kind (371) in thoſe parts of the thorax already menti- 
oned (877, 878), and generally ariſing from a pre- 
ing acute fever, © | Ca SL + 
883. Hence (881, 882) we may eaſily deduce the 
hiſtory of this diſeaſe; for it often begins with a pretty 
keen appetite for aliments, a coldnels and horror; a 
weaknefs, laſſitude, and fever; in proceſs of time it is 
attended with a moderate heat, which gradually be- 
comes exceſſively intenſe ; a thirſt, a toral loſs of ap- 
Votite; a pain at firſt mild, but gradually becoming 
iiitolcrable: and a conſiderably injured reſpiration. At 


5 # Pleuriſy. 1 | 345 
its height it is attended with a violent, though leſs per- 


ceptible fever, on account of the reſpiration, which is 


check'd, and almoſt ſuffocated, by reafon of the in- 


tenſe pain. Hence the phyſician is often ſhamefully 


miſtaken; and the diſorder terminates in various man- 


T : 5 


ners, which depend upon various cauſes, but eſpecial- 
ly on the diverſity of changes to which inflammati- 
ns are ſubject, mentioned (386, to 393, and 492, 
to goo) on the nature of the parts affected; (877, 
$78) and a due conſideration of the following circum- 
ſtances : whether there are more or fewer parts (877, 
878) affected at once? whether the impetus of the 
blood is violent? (92, to 102) whether the malignity 
of the primary diſorder is great (564, 567) and ac- 
companied with a train of unlucky ſymptoms? and 
eſpecially, whether the reſpiraon pulſe, and excretions, 
recede from their natural ſtate? 
884. A pleuriſy, like other inflammations, termi- 
nates in the recovery of the patient, ſome other diſor- 
der or death. W OA | he : 
885. This diſorder, terminates in the recovery of 
the patient, either by the aſſiſtance of nature, or of 
art, Whilſt the diſeaſe is as yet ſimple and recent. 
386. It is cured by the aſſiſtance of nature, either 
by means of a benign reſolution or by a concoction 
and excretion of the peccant matter. 1 ER 


887. A pleuriſy is cured by reſolution (386, 401) 
: when the humours are mild, their motion regular, the 
obſtructing cauſe not too obſtinate and the obſtruction 
ſmall, for in this caſe the benignity of the ſymptoms 
indicates nothing to be done, but only to alleviate the 
diſorder by light aliments, mild aperients and ſoften- 
ing fomentations. See the decoctions in (873, N. 4. 
and 864, 859). 1 | 

$88. A pleuriſy is cured by the concoction and ex- 
cretion of the peccant matter; „„ 
1. When, by the hœmorrhoidal veins, a proper li- 
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quor is in a due quantity, and at a proper time, dif: 
charged. | 
* When a copious thick, hypoſtatie, e BN | 
red urine, with a white ſediment, is diſcharged to the 
relief of the patient, before the fourth day; ſuch a 
diſcharge of urine, alſo cures a dry pleuriſy. 
3. When, before the fourth day, copious bilious, 
and yellow ſtools are Giſcharged 2 the relief of the 
een | 
: 4. When ichorous, purulent, fiſtulous, or lo 
fone abſceſſes begin, before the ſixth day, behin 
the ears or on the legs. 
When the pain of the det is tranſlated to- . 
ſhoulder, arm, or back, and accompanied with aſtu- 
Por, pain and heavineſs of theſe parts. 
6. When the ſpit is in ſome meaſure freely diſ- 
_ charged, affords relief, is unattended with a coryza, co- 
pPious at firſt, reſembling x us, ſoon after white, ap- 
pears-before the fourth, day is continued, or returns 
immediately after its ſuppreſſion, for in theſe caſes, the 
patient recovers either on the ninth or eleyenth day, 
889, When the ſigns accurately obſerved indicate, 
that the now deſcribed (888) ſtate of a pleuriſy is pre- 
ſent, then the phyſician is to make no alteration, but 
ſuffer every thing to remain as it is. For this reaſon 
22 veneſection, nor evacuation nor any other 
e, are to be attempted. The patient is therefore 
rt to uſe ſoft light food, reſt of body and mind, a 
temperate and hot moiſt air, ſpontaneous ſleep, "= 
ſuch as is procured by gentle narcotics, ſoftening, thin, 
and gently aperient medicines. Then, ſecondly, each 
particular evacuation, which gives relief, is to be pro- 
moted. 7 
7 When, therefore, in a pleuriſy, (888 N. 1. ) a pro- 
per liquor is in a due quantity, and at a ſeaſonable time, 
diſcharged from the hœmorrhoidal veins, the anus is 
to be fomented with emollient, laxative, and aperient 
ſomentations; or if theſe ſhould prove ineffectual, 


leeches are to be s 
When 
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IA eur. 1 
When (888 N. 2.) the urine is copious, thick, hy- 


poſtatic a d ſuch as has been already deſcribed, o- 


mentations, of the ſame nature with thoſe now recom- 


mended, are to be applied to the kidneys, perinzum, 


and hypogaſtrium; lenitive and diuretic aperients are 


to be uſed; the patient is to be kept in an air ſome- 


what cool; ſweating, and other evacuations, are to be 


avoided ; and milddiuretic clyſters to he injefted. 
leuriſy, (888. Ng.) 2 and bilious 
Stools are  copioully diſcharged be | 


If in a ds | 
ore the fourth day, 
to the relief of the patient, the like emollient fomen- 


tations are to be applied to the whole abdomen, Iaxa- 
tiveclyſters are to be injected, and a laxative regimen 


Penne © WWW 
When (888. N. 4.) ichorous, purulent, or fiſtulous 

abſceſſes appear (838) before the ſixth day, behind the 

ears, or on the legs, and if the part affected (83, 


840, 841) is diſcovered, then the patient is to uſe 


(859, 860, 861) a light, fluid, gently aromatic, and 
fomewhat vinous diet, to remain in a.ftate of reſt, and 
to have emollient and gently aperient medicines pre- 
ſcribed him. The part alſo to which the matter is de- 


termined, (888. N. gj.) ought to be treated with ſucti- 


on, relaxation, ſtimulating and aperient medicines, that 
thus it may reſiſt leſs and attract more. Then ſome- 
what more ſtrong aperients may be uſed; as, alſo ſa- 
ponaceous and hepatic ſubſtances to which may be add- 


ed clyſters and fomentations conſiſt ing of the ſame. 


Then the aperture made in the abſceſſes is to be kept 
open for ſome time, by ſuppurating medicines. 


When (888. N. 6.) the ſpit is in ſome meaſure free- 
ly diſcharged, affords relief, is unattended with a cory- 


za, is copious at firſt reſembling pus, but ſoon be- 
comes white, or appears before the fourth day, is ei- 
ther continued, or returns immediately after its ſup- 
preſſion, then the whole treatment is the ſame as in a 


true peripneumony. See (850, 851) | 


390. By art a pleuriſy may be cured withour gy 
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other diſeaſe intervening eſpecially by the following 
method : if a recent pleuriſy, (875) before the end of 
the third day, is accompanied with violent ſymptoms 


(875, 883) of the dry (876) kind, and found in robuſt, 


exerciſed and dry habits, without any hopes or preſence 


excretion of the pecant matter; then, | 
1. A large quantity of blood is ſpeedily to be taken 


(887, 888) of a reſolution, or of the concoction and 


from a large vein, with a large ſtream, and from a 


ws 


* 
mg. 


large orifice the patient in the mean time, lying at reſt 
on his back, and quickning his reſpiration, as the 
blood flows, by coughing and ſighing. The part af- 
fected is, in the mean time, to be fomented, and gent- 


ly rubbed. The diſcharge of blood ought to be con- 


tinued, till the pain is conſiderably remitted, or the 
firſt ſigns of a deliquium brought on. The veneſecti- 
on is to be repeated, according to the return of the 
ſymptoms it was intended to remove, The abſence 
of the pellicle, (384) formed upon inflammatory 
blood, determines when *tis time to ſtop. And, 
2. We are immediately to uſe fomentations, baths, 
hot applications, liniments, and plaiſters, to relax, 
reſolve, mitigate, and avert the pain. (395, N. 6. 


398, N. 3.) 


Take of the leaves of mallows, marſhmallows, 
and pellitory of the wall, each two handfuls; of 
garden poppies, and henbane each one handful, 
of the leaves of elder, chamomile, and melilot, 
each three ounces: boil in ſweet milk for a fomen- 

| tation. : | 55 : MN 

Hence may be learnt what baths and tepid applica- 

tions are proper. . 
Liniments for anointing the ſides are theſe follow- 


Take of the ſugar of lead, four drams; of . 
Aar, fix drams; and of the oil of roſes by infuſi- 
| 5 On, 
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on, one ounce: make into a Liniment, to be ap- 
plied to the ſide. | | 

: - | | | | | | Or, N LEN oh 

Take of the unguentum populneum, two ounces. 


Take of the emplaſtrum diapompholigos, a ſuff· 


cient quantity: ſpread on leather, and apply for 
the ſame purpole. 15 


3. Then ſuch medici nes are to be exhibited as di- 


lute, reſolve, relax, mitigate, refrigerate, and allevi- 
ate, or ſooth pain, which, when taken warm, in a 
moiſt form, in a large quantity and determin'd to the 
part affected, are bichly beneficial, and may be va- 
ried according to the ſymptoms; always tak ing care, 
th 
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Take of 8 the leaves of colts- foot and mallows, 
each rwo handfuls; of the leaves of wild 


the roots oſ parſley and ſarſaparilla, each three 
ounces; of bruiſed linſeed four drams; of the 


ounce: boil in three pints of water, of which let 
the patient drink two ounces every hour. 


7 : Or, 


each three drams of white poppy ſeeds two oun- 
ces; make into an emulſion with barley water; 
with every fourteen ounces of which mix, of the 
pureſt nitre, one dram and an half; and of the 


ter of an hour. | 
5 „„ 5 ee 


pies and marſhmallows, each half a handful; of 


bruiſed ſeeds of lettice and ladies-thiſtle, each ore 


os * of the four greater and ſmaller cold feeds, 


ſyrup of maidenhair, one ounce. Let the pati- 
ent drink one ounce every hour, or every quar- 


I 
822 


hat ſuch ingredients be choſen, as reſiſt a putrefacti- 
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Take of the diſtilled waters of the flowers of the 
red popy andelder, eight ounces ; of the diſtil- 
led water of borrage, five ounces; of crabs-eyes, 
two drams; of fal prunellæ, one dram; of the 
ſyrups of flowers of red and white popies, eash 
done ounce mix and let the patient drink two oun- 


4. A light ſoft, refrigerating, and antiphlogiſtic diet 


oy 


5. Every thing which dries, heats, or increaſes the 
impetus of the blood, is to be avoided, ſuch as the 
heat of the air, of the ſun, of the fire, or of the 

. bed, as alſo heating aliments and medicine 

891. How long theſe meaſures (890) are to be per- 

» liſted in, or repeated, is to be known from the gbiti- | 
nacy of the diſeaſe, its remiſſions, or its change (888) 
into a ſtate of health and recover. 
892. A pleuriſy degenerates into other diſorders, 
firſt, when the inflamed part ſuppurates; which we 
know, firſt from the general ſigns (387, 432) of a 
ſuppuration, ſecendly, from the obſtinacy of the 
pain, cough and fever beyond the fourth day; third- 
ly from the abſence of the ſigns of a reſolution, and 
cure; (887, 888) and fourthly from the neglect of 
the proper meaſures of cure. (890) 
893. That an apoſtem is already forming is known 
from the common ſigns ſpecified in (405) but eſpecial- 
ly in this caſe, from the often recurring horror without 
any manifeſt cauſe and the ſigns ſpecified in the pe- 
ripneumony. (834, 835) Hence it is, alſo, known, 
when an apoſtem is actually formed; Which ſome- 
times is evacuatedby ſpit, through the lungs. 1 
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894. But ſuch an abſceſs is ſometimes broken by 
its own pus, which drops into the cavities of the 
breaſt; whilſt the ulcer as new pus is formed and ac- 

cumulated, fills the whole cavity of the breaſt, and 

2 _ _ © *confumes 


che former. 


4 
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konſumes the whole body. That ſu cha misfortune has 
happened, may be known from the preceeding ſigns: 
(892, 893) from the duration,.of the misfortune be- 


yond the ſeventh day; from the fadden remiſſion of 
the ſymptoms, and their quick return. Henceanites a - 
Phtiſis. ö * 3 — 


89g. When, therefore, by the ſigns already enume- 
rated, (892, 893) 'F know that the inflammation is 
forming into an "abſceſs, the part, before painful, 
when known, is to be corroded by cauſtics ; an inci- 
ſion is to be made quite to the pleura, and kept open 
by ſuppurative medicines, that the matter being forced 
outwards by the action of the lungs, may be diſcharg- 
ed from the pleura, and prevent an empyema; then 
the part is to he ſoftened till it is quite cleanſeod. 

896. But if there are ſigns (302, 894) that the a- 
poſtem being broken, the pus has already formed an 
empyema, the thorax is forthwith to be opened (302 
N. 5.) the pus eliminated, (303) and the wound cured 


(304) by proper regimen and medicine. 
7 97 A pleuriſy, alſo degenerates into ſome other 
diſeaſe, when for inſtance, the part affected becomes 
ſcirrhous, ox callous, or when the lungs adhere to the 
pleura; and when the laſt misfortune Happens, there 
| 1s produced an aſthma, a dyſpnæa and a dry cough, 
| eſpecially after eating or exerciſe ; from which ſigns 
it preſent without thoſe of an (863) abſceſs or em- 
oil hben (896) Any ſpecified, the diſorder is known, 
elpecially, if they continue long, with any great in- 
cCreaſe of * | 8 4 , w_ | 
898. This misfortune (897) when known, is ei- 
ther abſolutely incurable, or to.be removed by abſte- 
mious living, exerciſe, a free airing in the country, vio- 


lent and often repeated riding. 
899. Such an inflammation alſo, degenerates into a 
gangrene, firſt of the ſide, and then of the lungs, 
(844) by reaſon of the contiguity of the latter with 
900. This laſt mentioned diſorder ariſes either from 
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| the violence of the pleuriſy, or from the acrid and 0 
purrid matter accompanying it. 55 = 
90g, That a gangrene of the lungs is about to hap- 

den, x is already begun, may be Known from vari- 
Y Has circumſtances: If, for inſtance, the ſpit is puru- 
Y lent, and ſomewhat bilious, round, purulent, and 
= ſomewhat bloody, black, and fuliginous, dirty, or 
} fetid; if there is a great noiſe in the breaſt accompa- 
BY nied with a ſadneſs of the countenance ; if the eyes 
| are of a yellowiſh red colour full of ſordes, and dim 
| fighted ; or if the ſpit is at firſt various; then the pa- 
x tient often dies on the third or fifth day: if there 1s a 
ſtertor; none, or at beſt a difficult expectoration, a 
* pulſe, and an high coloured urine, if there is 
1 a flux, the matter of which is liquid, fetid, putrid, 
1 and ſymptomatic; if a violent peripneumony comes 
on; if a ſecond paroxyſm ſucceeds the firſt; if the 
blood is highly florid, when flowing from an opened 
vein, and without an inflammatory pellicle, (384) 
though it comes from a large orifice, with a full 
ſtream, and is received into a clean veſſel; if the ſpit- 
ting is ſuppreſſed, whilſt the dyſpnœa remains; or is 
increaſed, and. accompanied with pain, heavineſs of 
the breaſt, an hard, ſmall, quick pulſe, and an in- 
tenſe heat; for, when theſe ſymptoms are increaſed on 
the fifth day, they prove mortal on the ſeventh; if the 
urine is highly red, and dark coloured, with a various 
and indiſtinct hypoſtaſis, the diſorder proves mortal 
within fourteen days: if the hypoſtaſis is black, or fur- 
furaceous, the diſorder proves mortal ſooner: if the 
pleuriſy, being at firſt mild is increaſed on the fifth or 
Hach day, the patients are in danger on the ſeventh 
and twelfth, and are rarely cured, till after the four - 
teenth; if the back, ſide, and ſhoulders are highly red 
and painful; and if there is a flux, of which the mat- 
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ter is green, and highly fetic. q 
If the pleuriſy is of the dry kind, on account 
of the defect of ſtrength, the intenſe pain, the unfitneſs 
of the matter for expulſion, the exceſſive * 
185 ; | | a 
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and criſpation of the veſſels, and the exceſſive uſe of 


hot ſubſtances, the pain, at the ſame time, tending to 


the ſuperior parts; if the tongue is at firſt, dry, ſor- 
did, livid or black, with a black bliſter on it; if all 
or moſt of theſe ſigns ha pen, the diſorder, which is 


generally mortal of itſelf, is not eaſily cured; but for 
the moſt part, deſtroys the patient by a gangrene of 


the part, either in the ſide or in the lungs contiguous 
6 8 N 2 N 

902. But when theſe ſigns (go) indicate that ſuch 
a misfortune (890) has already ſeiz'd the patient, 
the moſt powerful remedies are without delay, to be 
uſed; nor are we to truſt to the aſſiſtance of nature, 
nor the influence of gentler medicines provided the 
patient has a ſufficient degree of ſtrength remaining. 
903. In this caſe, (902) therefore, deep eſchars are 
forthwith to be excited in the part affeCted with the ac- 
tual cautery ; then they are to be covered with ſtrong, 
cleanſing medicines, and kept continually warm with 
penetrating fomentations; then large quantities of 
ſtrong diluting, aperient, and antiſeptic liquors are to 
be taken; for by theſe, if by any, the ſeverity of th 
diſorder will be mitigated : for this purpoſe, »* + 


Take of the leaves of ſcordium, jack-by-the-hedge, 
and white horehound, each two ounces : boil in 
two pints of water, with which mix of the oxy- 
mel of ſquils, eight ounces; of nitre, three 
drams; and of treacle vinegar, one ounce : of 
this mixture let the patient, every quarter of an 
hour, take two ounces as warm as poſlible. 


904. But if the violence of the inflammatory cauſe 


produces the moſt ſevere pleuritic ſymptoms, neither 
to be removed by the aſſiſtance of nature (887, 888) 


nor by any antipleuritic medicine (890, 903) and if 


theſe ſymptoms are ſuddenly removed without a cauſe, 
ſo far as they depended on the inflammation, the 


Pulſe remaining quick, ſmall, and intermittent, and the 
DU»',„. OS | ſweat 
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8 A Paraphrenitis 

ſweat being ſmall and cold, it is obvious, that a gan- 
grene has already ſeized the inflammed parts. Hence 
a delirium, and ſoon after death happens eſpecially if 
the thorax is of a livid colour. in in 

pens, if the patient, who expectorates a ſomewhat bi- 
lious ſpit, is relieved of his pain, without any mani- 


feſt realon; for in this caſe, a delirium, the preſage of 


death, produced by a gangrene, is preſent. 5 
p9ogß. A pleuriſy terminates in death, when its cauſes 
are ſo violent that the pain produced, fuppreſſing 
all motions of the thorax, ſoon creates a mortal perip- 
3 (848) by ſtopping the circulation of the 
ood. C | | 
906. Hence the reaſon is obvious, why a peripneu- 
mony ſucceeeds every violent pleuriſy: why a pleuriſy 
is generally mortal to old perſons, child-bed and preg- 
nant women: and why the ſwathing of the thorax 
with a bandage ſo allivates the diſorder as to render it 
tolerable. „ e prac 


L 


A PARAPEHRENTT IS. 


* a diſeaſe ſimilar to the pleuriſy ſeizes that 


part - of the pleura which ſurrounds the di- 
aphragm, or affects the diaphragm itſelf, a terrible 
tpecies of diſorder, call'd parapbrenitis, is produced. 
908. This diſeaſe is far more frequent than is com- 
monly believ'd, ſince when preſent, it either remains 
undiſcovered, is neglected, or treated as if it was ano- 
ther diſorder. ers | 
_ 009. A paraphrenitis is known from an highly acute 
and continual tever ; an inflammatory pain of the part 
affected, and intolerable on account of the nervous 
membranes, This pain is greatly augmented during in- 
ſpiration, coughing, ſneezing, repletion of the ſtomach, 
a nauſea, vomitting, and a compreſſion of the ab- 
domen in diſcharging the feces, or the urine. Hence 
the diſorder is accompanied with an erect, ſmall, 
quick, and ſuffocating reſpiration, performed ng; 
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the action of the thorax, the abdomen remaining at 


| reſt; with a perpetual delirium; a revulſion of the 
hypochondria, inwards and upwards ; the riſus ſardo)ͥ 

' mus ; convulſions; madneſs; and a gangrene. | 
910. A paraphrenitis terminates in the ſame manner 
with a pleuriſy ; (884, 892, 896 897, 899) but, in 
conſequence of the great and continual motion of the 


part affected, its neceſſity to life, and the tenſion of 
the nervous membranes, all the fymptoms are quicker, 
and more fatal. Hence ariſes a purulent aſcites. 


911. Hence the cure of a paraphrenitis, requires 
the ſame diſtinctions and cautions with that of a pleu- 


riſy, and almoſt the ſame remedies, ſuch only except- 
ed, as the ſituation of the part affected cannot admit of. 
Emollient clyſters, in conſequence of their acting on 
the parts next to that affected, are often beneficial. 
912. But when the diaphragm, previouſly inflam'd, 
comes to ſuppuration, and the abſceſs, breaking, diſ- 
charges its pus into the cavity of the abdomen, the 
pus 1s there collected, congeſted, and becoming putrifi- 


ed, produces a tumor, a corroſion of the viſcera, a vio- 


lent tabes, and at laſt death. 


913. This ſpecies of paraphrenitis, though known, 


is yet abſolutely incurable. 
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